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i vitium libertas excidit, & vim 
Dignam lege, regi — Hor. 
— * g | 
\ORGIVE me, facred bard, if I aſpire, 
Without thy art, to touch thy hallow'd lyrez  - 1 


Part of thy muſe's lawrel proudly claim, 
Fond of thy ſubject, tho' I ada thy fame; 
With her own fools I treat our iſle again, 
The lumber and the leayings of thy pen; 
B A yo- 
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* A volume in oZavo, quite too ſmall 

To rail at half, much leſs to hold em all; 

Which, Hyjara-like, lop'd off by thee before, 


r . 
* 
. * 


21 
N 


Shoot up afreſh, and multiply the more; 


* Z r 


* a 
Rout em this hour, they come the next in play, 


* _ . 

n P 3 
Nec 

* 


Like muſhrooms, ſprung, and perfect in a day; 
Infeſt the bar, the ſenate and the pit, 


'The throne of wiſdom, and the ſeats of wit. 


In vain her friendly ink correction ſpills, 

While folly ſprouts as faſt & ſatir kills! 

Three Wrongheads, vanquiſh'd in the page before, 
Aſtoniſh'd, in the next to find 'em four. 
Diſdain not then the muſe, tho' weak her might, 
Who dares appear thy ſecond in the fight; 

Tho' much thy arm has done, yet, ah! believe 
More left behind, for others to atchieve; 

The gleanings of thy fruicful field, not ſmall, 
With pains and patience cou'd we pick up all. 
One Race extinct, as buſy and as bold 


New yanities each > the old; 


* Univerſal Paſſi {9 * ung. Bloom 
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Bloom in the box, our drawing-rooms, and quires, 
The ſons, in every look, how like their fires , 

The mask and ſertile ring, kind modern ſchools ! |. 


That ſtock us, when we dread a dearth of fools; 
Which, bound to bleſs us with a long encreaſe, 


Take wondrous pains the line ſhou'd never ceaſe; 
Friends to the lov'd ſucceſſion, who with care 
Provide, no folly dies without an heir ; 

With brothers ſtock'd, ſhou'd Phabas in a rage 
Of the great /aureat, rob the preſent age. 


Too weak their ſingle pow'r to guard their right, 

Poets, like petty monarchs, ſhou'd unite; 

Of ſome ſuperior rival's arm afraid, 

Be wiſe in time, and call in foreign aid : 

The task to bards confed'rate does belong. 

To combat foes in force and forehead ſtrong; 

In the dire battle, daring to appear 

Vice in the front, and madneſs in the rear; 

In vain the one retreats, the other flies, 

Kind courts and camps ſtill ſending freſh ſupplies, 
om 1192 B 2 To 
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To day the legions routed by our pen, M | 
Entire, to morrow, charge and cloſe again. 


While puns and prattle join in their defence, 


And beaux with ladies club their kindred ſenſe; 
Their ardent zeal atteſt, and genius prove, 
To guard each dear ſimplicity they love. 1 4 
While freſh recruits their batter'd ſquadrons fill, 
Detach'd each eye from hazard and quadril 
Troops ruſhing on, the combat to renew, 4 
; From ſenate ſome, and ſome from counters too, g 
Ambitious leaders, who in fame advance 
As they improve in dreſs, in ſong, and dance; f 
By each judicious hero deem'd unfit, 
That reaſon ſhou'd uſurp the rights of wit; a 
That ſenſe and vertue ſhould a conqueſt gain, 0 
And triumph o'er the vicious and the vain. 
Oh did thy genius thy own theme inſpire, 
Touch'd with thy heat, and glowing with thy fire; 2 
No more, inſtead of ſenſe, ſhou'd ſound perſuade ; * 
Reality lets lov'd and priz d than ſhade ; , 


Strip'd 


Yd 


Strip'd of truth's garb, deluſion ſhou'd appear; 


Nor vertue, with a ſigh, the ſcorner hear; 


With penitence o'erwhelm'd, remorſe, and ſhame, 
Guilt ſhou'd no longer ſmile, or pride defame; 
Deep in each heart the ſatit ſhou'd deſcend, 
Make W——; bluſh, and harden'd D 


rs mend; 


Its power acknowledg'd, and its point confeſt, 


Dart pangs and horror through the impious breaſt; 
Reclaim'd, or elſe amaz d, each period read 
With pain or ſear, with ſadneſs or with dread; 
Scarce more afraid of their own thoughts, and ſure 
To terrify that guilt it cannot cure. 

As thoſe who to the throne their ſmiles convey, 
Gain by the gift more honour than they pay; 
So when I own my ſelf thy muſe's friend, 
I only with more art my ſelf commend : 
On the reflexion of thy worth I live, 
And praiſing thee, enjoy the praiſe I give; 
Since to applaud thy yerſe, and ſing thy fame, 
Is but ambition, yeil'd with ſriendſhi p's name 

B 3 A pride 
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A pride that wears 200d-nature's fair diſguiſe, 
To think with kings extol thee with the wi/e. 


Tho' great Examples Britain now diſplays, 


Where prudence governs, and where vertue ſways; 


By pride or ignorance miſled, how few 

Reject the fatal, or the fair purſue? 

From pleaſures, purchas'd with a ſigh, refrain; 
Begun in ſhame, and ſure to end in pain? 


Slayes to our own, and oft another's will, 


We court vain ſhadows, charm'd and cheated till ; 


Fond of thoſe paths that wiſdom bids us ſhun, 
By our own wretched choice, how oft undone? 

Pity, ſoft partner of the Britiſh throne, 
Jour piety ſhould bleſs your ſelf alone; 


So few your vertues prize, who own your ſway, 


Leſs fond to imitate, than to obey ! 
Of what you boaſt, they but behold a part; 


Fir'd with your glory, ſtrangers to your heart; 


That ſanctity of life! a loy'd renown 


You nobly rate aboye your birth or crown : 


Did 


id 
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Did thoſe, before your ſacred throne who bend, 


Tranſcribe your worth, as well as fame attend; 
Vertue wou'd ſoon her ancient power regain, 
Falſhood a bluſh, and guilt inſpire a pain; 


Your ſex inſtructed their own hearts to fear, 


Smiling no more at crimes, that claim a tear ; 
This verſe had then been loſt — or willing praiſe 
Adorn'd each page, where ſatir now inveighs. 
What elſe has Britain left the bold to awe, 
Or combat vice, too hard, or cloſe for law? 
The friend of vertue daring to appear, 
When courts are filent, and when pulpits fear; 
When juſtice waves her blunted ſword in vain, 
Or winks at crimes ſhe trembles to arraign ; 
Lolls on her reyerend couch in downy eaſe, 
Fond to abſolve— and fearful to diſpleaſe; 
Secming, as in her giddy trance ſhe lies, 
A power depriy'd of hands, as well as eyes; 
Her ſentence, by another's will, defin'd, 


And lame in all her acts, as well as blind. 


Da 
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Where'er we look, the ſcenes that round appear 


Draw from the wiſe a cenſure, or a tear; 
Which man, howe'er debas'd, can never view, 
Without a ſhare of pain, and pity too, 

Gay ſlavery, treach'rous friendſhip, gentle ſpite, 
Falſe tears, triumphant guilt, and injur'd right; 
Obſequious looks, that throw the keeneſt dart, 


Vows that deceive, .and ſmiles that gall the heart; 


Hate, when moſt cruel, moſt obliging ſtill; 


Fraud that wou'd kiſs, good-nature that wou'd kill; 
Blaſhes and coyneſs in coquets and prudes; 
Birth that is baſe, and honour that deludes. 
Falſchood and gzuilt, aſpiring to renown, 
And ſmooth-tongu'd treaſon writing for the crown. 
In vertue's cauſe, if others dread the fight, 
Let fatir arm—— the muſe aſſert her right ; 
The goddeſs on her ſacred throne maintain, 
Scourge of the baſe, and terror to the vain. 

Say then, who firſt ſhall feel her yenom'd ſting ? 


2 


That flattering, falſe, deluſiye hiding thing 
Hypocriſy, 
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Hypocriſy, ſhall firſt the ſhaft abide, 

Her power as ample as her empire wide; 

Tutor'd by art, who feign'd emotions feels, 

Prays in the rake, and in the wanton kneels; 


A courtiers, to be falſe, and to delude 


Aſſumes the pious viſage of a prude; 

In guile and fraud inſtructed to excel, 

A cowl her garb— her deareſt lodge a cell. 

When moſt enrag'd, moſt ſtill her paſſion ſleeps; 

Sedate in wrath, and while ſhe murders, weeps: | 

All friendſhip, when ſhe acts a treach'rous part; 

Love on her brow, perdition in her heart; 

The veil ſhe takes, when purpos'd to beguile, 

The ſmooth profeſſion, and the artful ſmile ; 

Her ſoft addreſs, from kind good-nature took; 

From courteſy, her manners, air, and look; 

Without a ſolemn vow her power ſtill weak; 

Which ere ſhe breathes, ſhe firſt reſolyes to break. 
Dreſt in a fair diſguiſe, all ranks we view; 

Truth prais d by many, practis d but by few. 
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That love and hate which in each boſom reign, 
Mankind may ſometimes feel, but oftner feign. 
Paſſion's no more the picture of the mind, 
Where treafon flatters, and where rage is kind; 
Where ſmooth reyenge conceals her bloody will, 
And takes the ſondeſt look, when arm'd to kill; 
Can for your ſafety vow, and pray and weep, 
When it defigns the thruſt ſhou'd be more deep. 
When does the foul its real thoughts impart ; 
The tongue unfold the language of the heart? 
Seeming ſo near, how vaſt a diſtance lies 
Between the treach'rous foul, and gentle eyes? 
Taught, for a foe, a ſoft concern to wear, 
And, when he falls, to drop the largeſt tear : 
Pity'd his loft command, and new diſgrace, 
By whom ?. The friend that puſh'd him out of place! 
On Czzna's cheek behold the finiſh'd leer, 
The oily courtier grafted on the peer 
As you approach, he reaches out his hand 


The firſt, to know the ſervice you command; 


Impatient 
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Impatient, till you point him out the way, 


7 : ” 


Faſt friendſhips with a preſent poſt, to pay 
7 You ask— he ſmiles— * For that, let me alone; 
The king, you know, and I, have long been one; 


Attend no other levee, ſure of me, 

© My heart did ever with my hand agree; 

© 'The place you ask is yours— I know *twill do, 

© If you can wait one poſt— at furtheſt two! 

© 'The court, each week, has vacant ſeats and ſtalls, 


And this may ſerve you— till a better falls. 


With Ts ſtaff I know the queen is vext; 


© How pleas'd to think your turn is to be next! 
Fortune, long cruel, makes me now amends, 


© That, by her ſmile, I thus can ſerve my friends; 


Jo touch a ſalary, the joy but ſmall, 

© Obliging thoſe we like and prize is all.” 

The fav'rite bows. and thanks him for his fame; 
And Cinna in two hours — forgets his name. 


The ſelf-fame honour, ere the farce is o'er, 


Engag'd for one, now promis'd to a ſcore! 
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Who all enjoy at home a bliſsful reſt, 
Enrich'd by dreams, and by deluſions bleſt. 
Genteel, tho' courts and cuſtom make the way, 
To ſooth the wretch you purpoſe to betray ; 
Yet who are thoſe, who humbly ask your leave, 
Themſelves, with equal cunning, to deceive? 
Who for a ſhade with peace and honour part; 


For ſighs, the tranſport of an upright heart. 
Gay gaudy ſlayes! in cloſe ſubjection ſtill 


Io the proud dictates of a maſter's will; 


To which, with ſmiles, their freedom they reſign, 
Man's chiefeſt good— that earthly gift divine— 
What the great bleſſings purchas'd in its ſtead ? 

A richer night-gown, and a ſofter bed: 

Claret, perhaps, their wine, inſtead of port; 

To live a fool's diſdain, or tyrant's ſport ; 

Whule their falſe check does all its paſſions ſeign, 
Their tongue applauding what their hearts diſdain; 
Engag d by duty the mean ſervile train 

To bear the yoak, nor yet confeſs the pain; 


Fe How 
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Hou great the wonder, and the joy expreſt 
At the dull ſtory, or the lnſcious jeſt; 


| To the leud tale oblig'd to lend an ear, 


Vertue, without a bluſh, can never hear. 
What is dependance! tho' on courts and kings? 
The firſt and keeneſt of all fortune's ſtings; 

A ſhaſt ſelect the power celeſtial throws 

At the moſt hated of her earthly foes! 

The bane of truth, extinction of all thought, 
And gay diſtreſs by fools and madmen bought: 
'Tis peace to quit, and honour to refign, <4 
As others guide, to hope, rejoice, or pine; * 
To part with that the ſoul eſteems moſt dear, 


From her own ſelf to triumph or to fear! 


Tis oft to praiſe, conſcience our guide no more, 

What we deteſt and curſe what we adore: 

To ſlight thoſe gifts, which only can adorn, 

And bend before the haughty eye we ſcorn; 

Yet might we all depend, yet ſtill be free, 

If, Richm--nd, all the proud would copy thee; 
Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd from thy glory often to deſcend, 


The peer, a name leſs yalu'd than the friend. 


Give me, with freedom crown'd, ye Gods, to dwell 


In the low cottage, or the humble cell ; 

'To range each gloom in ſolitude alone, 

Shut from the world, unknowing, and unknown; 
While roots and herbs my wholeſome food ſupply, 
My drink the limpid ſtream that murmurs nigh : 
By frugal nature's bounty cloath'd and fed, 

My canopy the clouds, and moſs my bed; 
Where fame ne'er wooes, and glory never fixes; - 
Lord of my ſelf, and of my own deſires; - - 

If bleſt with theſe, my great poſſeſſion till, 

I yet retain my reaſon and my will! 

Free to diſdain, each bleſſing loſt beſide, 

The fool's rebuke, and haughty ſcorner's pride; 
Heard with contempt, releas d from ſlavery's bands, 
What folly dictates, or what pride commands; 
Pleas'd from a height ſuperior to look down, 


And ſmile, when greatneſs awes, or titles frown. 


Yet 


a MG dE 


et 
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Vet ſec, what crowds to birth ignobly bend, 
; And the throng'd levees of the proud attend 


TA race, reſolv d to rob themſelves of reſt, 


For ever banter'd, yet for ever bleſt: 
Who on the richneſs of a promiſe thrive, 
Suſtain'd by ſound, by vapours kept alive ; 
Grow, on a patron's ſmile, plump, ſmooth, and fair, 
Fatt'ning, camelion-like, on wholſome air. 

Why dwells that Joy. on Pedros raviſh'd brow? 
Laſt night he carried home a courtier's yow ! 
To live, of ſuch a ſolid bliſs poſleſt, 
Soft were his ſlumbers, and his dreams were bleſt! 
Fortune forgiv'n the tricks ſhe long had play d, 
Each debt now fully clear'd, and mortgage pay'd; 
Genteel the food, he feaſts himſelf a-while 
On the large bounty of his lordſhip's ſmile; 
Whoſe well-feign'd courteſy, and gentle look, 
By his fond eye for real love miſtook ; 
His beating heart with every comfort cheer, 
His cordial and ſupport, at leaſt a year! i 

Which 
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Which hoarded cloſe each night within his breaſt, 
Inſpire the ſoſteſt joy, and ſweeteſt reſt; | 
Can Pedro dread H 1s friendſhip will decay, 
Who twich'd him by the ſleeve laſt publick day? 
Diſtruſt his trath, or want of honour fear, 
Whiſp'ring ſo often nothing in his car ? 
Nay ſometimes, in a kind aſſurance loud, 
To make him more the envy of the croud; 
Granting, his friendſhip further to ayow, 
To others but a nod, to him a bow. 

Of heaven what bleſſings more can Pedro ſeck ? 
Six promiſes — and all within a week! 
One clears his mannors dipt— on t'other fiye, 
Diſtreſt before, his ſons and daughters thrive ! 
This is Tom's fortune, that is Net's eſtate, 
A third invites a ſquire to marry Kate; 
The three ſtill left, and all but fair, a hoard 
To ſtock his cellar, and enrich his board ; 
For who, the lord of ſo much wealth, wou'd dine, 


One day, without his woodcocks, and his wine ? 


With 
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With ſuch a treaſure, ſtarve on wretched port, 


Sure to ſucceed, the next remove at court; 


Already, in his own preſaging mind, 

His patent granted, or commiſſion ſign'd; 
With his new title, and gilt coach infpir'd, 
His liv'ries purchas'd, and his lacquics hir'd 
His boſom's tortur'd with one only care, 
How to ſecure his honours to his heir : 


To teach him, like his fite, before he dies, 


FT The art, to live as wealthy and as wiſe : 


Griev'd, to the youth he only can tranſmit 
His name and atms, but not his ſenſe and wit, 


Tho' oft deluded by the ptoud and great, 


As oft our ſhame and ſorrow we repeat 
Think againſt reaſon, againſt ſenfe believe; 


Nor view our weakneſs, nor our error grieve; 


Nor wiſer made by anguiſh or deſpair, 


We ſee the cheat, yet plunge into the ſnare; 
By pride and paſſion hurried on to ill; 
The looks of glory fair, but fatal lt, 


C 


With 
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With peace, and with content, our choice to part, 
For what? the ſadneſs of a tortur'd heart! 
Except a long repentance, nothing pay'd 

For age advancing, and for youth decay'd ; 
Remorſe and pain, our never-failing lot, 

For hopes deferr'd, and treacherous vows forgot; 
Yet pleas'd, all other lengths of folly run, 

To bleſs the ſmile, by which we are undone! 

A rapture in the midſt of woes to feign, 

To feel the preſſure, yet adore the chain: 

For falſhood and perfidious ſmiles, refign'd 

The calm and gladneſs of a free-born mind. 

Can phrenſy yet exceed, or rife more high? 

Theſe only begg'd deluſions, others buy ! 

And think the charge with wiſdom they defray, 
Who bribe for glory, and for vertues pay. 

In juſtice theirs, each honour which they hold, 


Their merits, like their manners, bought with gold. 


If ſenſe, or wit, or courage for his heir, 
Centronius buys, the purchaſe muſt be fair: 


Whate er 
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Whatc'er the fire laid out, the fon may claim, 

By equity, its weight in legal fame; 

Or force him, if his author ſhon'd withdraw 

Th applauſe he bought, to reaſon, by the law. 
Patrons with writers now by coy'nant treat, 

The value fixt for being good or great; 

Vertue and worth at proper rates they prize; 

The ſum agreed on, to be learn'd of wiſe ; 

All know the coft, and pay what others gave; 

prudes to be chaſte, and cowards to be braye f 

The charge is fixt to make a ſtateſman juſt, 

Nuns modeft, guardians upright in theit truſt 1 

Courtiers in prayer and penitence delight, 

The pedant learned, and the fop polite; 

How much the price to ſmooth a wrinkled face; 

Give a cit conſcience, or a gameſter grace ; 

The wanton, chaſtity ; the aged, charms; 

Birth to a knight, who bought, laſt month, his arttis, 

The harlot's cheek with bluſhes to adorri, 


Or make town-ladics masks for mattins ſeorn. 


iT | C 2 Smooth 
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Smooth ſactors now their ſtated auctions hold, 

Where virtues, juſt like other wares, are ſold; 

Draw Bills of credit, the rich debtor pays, 

For value he receiv'd in lawful praiſe. 

In life, tho? few are equal in their fame, 

In Dedications, all are much the ſame; 

Taught in the ſelf-ſame colours to diſplay, 

'The wiſe and weak—— a C 


r and a G—y. 
One ſtock of vertue, innocence and grace, 
Blooming in F— ke's look, and Fellon's face. 
Her fame long loſt, each Britiſh veſtal ſure, 
Before a volume, to be always pure. 

Here criticks taſte ; young heirs diſcretion buy; 
For it fools want it, flatt'rers can ſupply : 
Let age bid high to tempt their venal quill, 
Deformity ſhall pleaſe, and wrinkles kill; 


From rheums and rottenneſs ſhall arrows fly, 


And B | 


be as keen as R -s eye. 
For wealth ill-got, the miſer's heart ſhall grieve; 


ind U like gowns, and Ioolſ—n's felf believe; 


Blunt 
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Blunt for his uprightneſs a heaven obtain, | 
| And Bambi ge live a ſoe to bribes and gain; 
The guilty by impiety ſhall mend, 
And * Mandev—Il expire religion's friend. 
Paſt cruel ages knew not to ſupply 
Thoſe needful gifts, ſo many wiſh'd to buy ! 


Each artift forc'd, no wiſdom fold or bought, 
To know a little of the arts he taught. 


When worth by purchaſe was not underſtood, 
And ſaints muſt haye ſome vertue, to be good; 


When thoſe who wore a ſword, to prove their .ight, 
Before they cou'd be warriors, firſt muſt fight ; 
When ſtateſmen without skill cou'd neer ſueceed; 
And templars ſtudying, were oblig'd to read. 
Great wits, and clerks, to fame 'ere fully known, 
Forc'd to have parts and genius of their ownz , ' 
When ſixty wou'd the bloom of youth impair, 

And nymphs muſt boaſt ſome beauty, to be fair! 
Truth, juſtice, courage, willing to acquire, 

When dealers well-diſpos'd\ cou'd ſeldom hire: 

* The ſuppoſed Author of The Fable of the Bees. Con- 
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Conſcience then needful to diſcharge a truſt, 


Faith, to be true; and honour, to be juſt. U 

For what are large eſtates, and mannors lent, f 
Tf yertues cannot be attain'd with rent? * 
From fortune's largeſt giſts minute the gains, | ] 


If farms, h , cannot purchaſe brains! 1 
If wealth to wit no longer is a friend, 
Nor does our fame improve, or morals mend; 
From arms, and blood, if genius does not flow, 
To heaven how little does vain grandeur owe! 
How ſmall its boaſt, if not to draw ſrom thence 
A Pellh-em's glory, or a R—m— ds ſenſe 
If leaſes cannot buy a 57 ſmile, 
The fame of Y—g, or courage of Ar--yle. 
His riches lent him only to amuſe, 
If his own merits Hermes cannot chaſe ; 
When needed moſt, no friendly market nigh ; 
To ſell that honour, which he wants to buy! 
Jo us how hard a lot does heaven diſpenſe, 
Who wear no titles, to inſpite out ſenſe; 
| | *'Scutcheons, 
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; Scutcheons, nor arms, to make our wiſdom known; 
; Forc'd to be good— with yertues of our own. 

ro purchaſe worth, no ſums upon our ſhel ves; 

The little fame we boaſt, we give ourſelves. 

In genius and in parts wou'd Niſus ſhine, 

If his eſtate were juſt as much as mine ! 

Who in diſpute, preſt by a rival fore, 

Fetches his anſwers from his rich ſcrutore ; 

The lord, of wealth enough to argue ſtrong, 

And be, whene'er he pleaſes, in the wrong. 

When near a foil, his India bonds he ſhows, 

To prove his learning, and confound his foes, 

Theſe aid the ſage, new glories to acquire, 

And give him reaſon, conqueſt, ſenſe and fire; 

With a large fortune now, and freedom, bleſt 

| To chuſe what faith, or church, he likes the beſt, 

To, bind his conſcience to one creed, unfair, 

Who has been ſheriff once, and may be mayor. 

Forgive the muſe, who tries thy height to ſoar; 


Fond of that fame, which thine has reach'd before; 


C 4 Enough 
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Enough ſor her, with fainter rays to ſhine, 

A praiſe, to claim a glory next to thine, 

To ſhade her forchead, no reproach at all, 

With the looſe leaves, which ſrom thy laurel fall. 
That ſacred verſe with vertue might conſpire, | I 

Heayen touch'd thy lip, and ſtrung thy hallow'd lyre; 


Gaye thee the world to conquer or alarm ; 


A 

ST 
To guide or awe, to terrify or charm : | N 
In every wondrous * page ſurpriz d to find 11 
Sweetneſs with force, and ſtrength with beauty join'd. S 
Mingling, to ſtrike the heart, and car to pleaſe, 1 
Numbers with thought, and dignity with cafe. 1 

Like ſome fam'd Roman arch thy pieces ſhew, I 
Beauty above, and ſolid ſtrength below; 
Where each perſection claims its proper place, 
This ta ſupport the pile, and that to grace; 
Like the great yramidi, thy loſty ſong 
Both deep and high; ſublime as well as ſtrong: 


* The Laſt Daz. 


l Force of R ligion. Iwo excellent Poems af Dr. 
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Which 
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hich with proportion'd wonders ſtrike the eye; 
ot leſs ſecure, becauſe they ſoar ſo high! 

Be it, thy fame falſe luſtre to diſdain ; 

hat ſwells the empty, and delights the vain; 
Tor ſacred wit, who court its thin pretence, 

A moving, ſoft, harmonious—— want of ſenſe. 
Thy praiſe, with terror each ſtrong line to arm, 

| Much better pleas'd to ſhake the breaſt, than charm; 
ro draw the conſcious ſigh, and in each ftrain, 
Severe and kind, to mix delight with pain, 

By thee with every ghaſtly horror dreſt 


The midnight revel, and the wanton feaſt; 


Each pang awaking in the tim'rous ſoul 

Near the leud lip, or o'er the drunken bowl; 

Forcing the youthſul libertine to head 

Ihe ways of ſhame, with ſadneſs and with dread. 
Still in the pious task the muſe engage, 

And furniſh morals for a guilty age; 

Vertue to teach, thy pleaſure and thy pride, 

Tho%atheiſts ſcorn thee, and tho! fools deride! 


Courts 
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Courts to inſtruct, and ſenates to adviſe; | 
To guide the erring, and to pleaſe the wiſe; 

While thus each ſacred page religion arms, 

With greater terrors, or with fairer charms; 

Her looks more graceful in thy numbers ſeen, 

'The ſhafts ſhe throws, more cruel and more keen; 
Each line the ſinner ſcorns, he reads with pain; 
And trembles at the verſe he wou'd diſdain ; 

Which does at once enrage, at once befriends; 

The heart amazing firſt, it after mends. 

Oh till with themes like theſe, thy muſe adorn, 

And if the guilty dread her, let em ſcorn; 

Thy godlike zeal to damp, or to reſtrain, 

The fools reproach is weak, and malice vain; 

To thy loy'd verſe, while Walpole lends an ear, 
And Caroline with {miles vouchſaſes to hear; 

Since monarchs have thy glory fairer made, 

And kings ſucceſſive call'd thee from thy ſhade; 
(Where thy great fame by ſecret merit rais'd, 

Waſt loſt and yalu'd; long forgot and prais'd.) ; 


Augment 
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] \ugment that fame the brow of vertue cheer, 


27 


And teach us what to love, and what to fear. 


Thus antient Rome her great dictators found 
illing their Latian, or their Sabine ground; 
| Their vertues long were paſt unheeded by, 
| View'd with a careleſs, or a ſcornful eye ; 
But ,when her fields with hoſtile troops were ſpread, 
When Pyrrhus, or when Carthage was her dread; 
Juſt in the dangerous cri/s of her fate, | 
She call'd em home to guard her ſinking ſtate ; 
) Beheld their carrs in triumph moving flow, 
Grac'd with a Gallick, or a Grecian foc ; 
Her own glad tribes the victor's pomp adorn, 


Reſcu'd by chiefs, they once were taught to ſcorn ; 


The warriors long forgot, they now adore, 


Crown'd with thoſe laurels which they nurs'd before, 


10 


EIS CTREACE 


Puke of RICHMOND. 


Non es avarus; abi. Quid? cœtera jam ſimul iſio 

Cum vitio fugtre? caret tibi pectus inaui 

Ambitione? caret mortis formidine, & ird? 

Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, 

Nocturnos lemures, portentaq; Theſſala rides? 

Natales grate numeras, ignoſcis amicis? 

Lenior & melior fit, accedente ſenectd? OS 
For. Epiſt. 2. I. 2. 
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NCE more the muſe attempts to pleaſe your ear, 
O With lines a RicyuMonD cannot dread to hear. 
Tho” read with anguiſh by the proud and yain, 

Satir neer gives the upright heart a pain; 

The age's guilt, like ſhades augmenting light, 

Shewing your worth and fair renown more bright; 792 

You the beſt ſatiriſt— to laſh each crime 

More keen the futriot's fame, than poet's rhime. _ 
We 
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We uſe our pen, when knaves or fools offend; 
Your parts and honour teach 'em both to mend ; 
Living, while we in vain dult rules diſpence, 
To ſhame 'em into truth and better ſenſe. 

If then each grace of mind, each charm of youth, 
The pureſt faith, and the ſincereſt truth; 
A heart that never guilt or falſhood knew, 
By glory ſway'd, to honour's dictates true; 
That pity, which inſpires the braveſt mind, 
Pleas'd to be noble, only to be kind ; 
With birth to part, from grandeur to deſcend, dd by 


And loſe the peer in the good-natur'd friend: bs 
In you th' extremes of fortune reconcil'd,, © : © 
With titles humble, and in greatneſs mild. 8 
Vertue with fame, with meekneſs blood ally'd; 1 
Proud only in a generous ſcorn of pride; N 
If theſe are yours— the fatit that you view F 
Severe on others, gives a fame to you; ! 
Since verſe that does each fault and folly blame, 


Applauds the yertue, which it does not name. 
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D* rodlike W that ugerring N 
Inſpir d by beayen, to point the doubtful way, 
As thro' the winding maze, of. life we run, W 
Teach us, what patho tread, or which. to ſhun; oC 
Or chuſe we not, her dictates thrown alide, .- -.. 
Some weak, or- wandering lights to be.our guide; 


F 


That to the precipice our Steps conyey, 

To bogs ſeduce us, or to gulphs betray ! | 

Convinc'd, as now cach blits of life we. leaye, 

The meteors glitter'd, only to deceive ! 
Do our own thoughts inſtruct us what to prize; 

To blame or like, to yalue or deſpiſe; 

Or 
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Or do we not conclude, reject, purſue, 

Paſſive and pliant, uſt as others do; 

The multitude our guide, of whom we ſeek, 

The current faith, and faſhion of the week. 
The power of cuſtom all confeſs and feel, g 

Who conquer nature oft, to be genteel. 


As this directs the ſoul, we hate or love; 


Praiſe what we loath „and damn what we approve, 


' Faſhion our ſhifting thoughts; condemn, believe; 
For evils Joy, and oft for bleſſings grieve ; 

On every age and ſex it does intrude, 

Pleas'd to be ſimple, rather than be rude. 

In cloſe-lac'd ſtays miſs feels no pain at all, 

If nice, exceeding eaſy, tho' they gall ; 

Buckram and bone more ſoſt than ſilk or crape ; 


For nothing hurts the nymph that mends her ſhape, 


While Clodio feeds with pleaſure on a diſh, 
He neyer cou'd endure, of modiſh fiſh. 
Ven'ſon the choiceſt part of all the feaſt, 
Becauſe he knew his lordſhip lik'd it beſt, 


Tho 
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Tho' wiſdom ſhou'd perſuade, and conſcience guide, 
Both their weak diQates proudly we deride ; 
In faſhionable follies to advance, 
The midnight reyel, or the masking dance. 
Fiſty all chaſte, and veſtals where no more 
Than five, if met, might each have been a whore; 
Whoſe yertue, cenſure but in vain aſſails, 
The number guarding ; where the moral fails, 
(For who by chance to fair aſſembies led, 
Near the chaſte room e er mark'd a wicked bed?) 
Young Y—e in danger of being thought unchaſte, 
Had not court dames to peers ſometimes unlac'd; 
Tho ſome may deem her ſullicd in her prime; 
She hopes, good company may eleat the crime ; 
Hard, by her pious fiſters to be chid, 
For doing what her predeceſſors did. 
The few from honour's paths can never ſtray, 
Says cuſtom, if the many lead the way. 
That vertue is a fault, if too preciſe ; 
Kiſſing, the fame—— and modeſty the vice. 
D The 
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The croud in ethicks the beſt judges ſtill, 
Who faſhion, to their taſte, both good and ill; 
In whoſe kind morals no harſh laws we meet, 
With them no action ſinful, that is ſweet : 

How can Eudofia then, in cuſtom's ſpite, 
Chuſe rather to be vertuous, than polite ? 
Defend her conduct, or her guilt excuſe, 

Who lives at court, nor wanton, nor proſuſe; 
Her manners ſure diſpleaſe the modiſh fair; 

To dance, and to quadril, preferring prayer! 
How meanly bred, from balls each eve to part, 
And commune, with a chaſte, and chearful heart 
Feeling no joy transfix her beating breaſt, 
When for the park, the play, or circle dreſt: 
Tho' Cklia laughs, who can to chapel ſteal, 
And pray — when nicer ladies cut and deal; 
Who hopes for bliſs, altho we ſeldom ſee, 
With modern ſaints, Eudhgſia up at three. 

If then example ſways each yielding breaſt, 
Let us reject the bad, and chuſe the beſt: 


With 
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With the chaſte few, where ler they ſhine, unite; 

Nor ever own that guilt can be polite; 

Impiety, the parent of renown, 

Altho' it takes its luſtre from a crown? 

For want of theſe let Britain not complain, 

All are not baſe, becauſe ſo many vain. 

Blaze there no glories from the royal throne, 

Is R--hm--nd loft, or Som--rſ--t unknown? 

Long conſcious of their worth, has envious fame 

Forgot her Bovyes, and each Butl--r's name, 

For every human woe, each boſom griev'd; 

In raptures, for each pain they cer reliev'd. 

Whoſe vertues make a nation's guilt the leſs, 

Severe and kind upbraiding, while they bleſs. 

As heaven prepares its yengeance to dilate, 

The righteous few, that guard us from our fate. 
But ſure the muſe without a cauſe inveighs; 

Too free of cenſure, where ſhe ought to praiſe! 

One generous ſpirit now each breaſt inſpires, 

Which ſwells the monarch, and the ſubject fires. 

D 2 Not 
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Not for himſelf the ſtateſman ſeeks renown 3 | 
The courtier honours, or the king a crown : 
The royal circle, tho' it ſeems ſo fair, 


He only takes to caſe his peoples care; 


More bleſt and happy, cou'd he live alone, 

At diſtance from the tumults of a throne : 

How kind is Publius then to break his reſt, 

And guide the ſtate — that Britain may be bleſt 
Long midnight vigils oft oblig'd to keep, 

His ſlumbers broke, when happier peaſants ſleep ! 


In pity to his years, ah caſe his pain; 


His all the toil; while we partake the gain. 
k For us no joy in wretched life he takes; : 
For whom he ſweats by day, by night awakes; 
| WiuhHeaps of muſty gold compell'd to lye, _ +7 
| Curſt by his heart, and loathſome to his eye; 
| To make-us happy, his own peace he ſells; 
Sighs o'er each bag, and trembles as he tells; 
Ardent his wiſh, himſelf from trouble freed, 


Some other hands wou'd help — in time of need. 


Ask 
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Ask Curio, why he cheats his Son and ſpouſe, 
To bribe and fit a member in the houſe; 
Tis to direct the ſtate, the laws to mend, 

And that his king may boaſt one faithful friend ; 
The weak to undeceiye, the dull adviſe; 

And teach deluded ſenates to be wile! 

"Tis not for penſions he ſo warmly ftrains, 

(His country's glory boiling in his yeins) 

He ſells his mannors, and cuts down his wood! 


Why this profuſion then? — for Britains good! 


That reſcued ſtates his yertues might adore; 
His ſovereign boaſt one godlike patriot more; 
Titles and creſts to him no joy wou'd bring ! 
Or if he takes em, tis to pleaſe his King 
Againſt his will, who preſt him oft to grace 
And dignity his merits, with a place. 

A ſecretary's wand, or treaſurer's key, 

A load, the wiſe wou'd throw with ſmiles away! 
Pride, tho conceal'd a while by hiding art, 
Reigns, more or leſs, in each ambitions heart; 

D 3 
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It warms the pious, and enflames the bold; 
Inſpires the young, nor yet deſerts the old! 
Pleas'd in the court and camp alike to dwell, 
Nurs'd in the field, and nouriſh'd in the cell. 
Does both the hermit and the hero fire, 
Of low humility how oft the fire. 
That often ſtoops, to lift her ſelf more high; 
As bullets graze the earth, to mount the sky. 
To meekneſs ſeldom found a mighty foe; 
The humble often proud, of ſeeming fo. 

"Tis not to guard their King's or nation's right 
Stateſmen direct, or haughty warriors fight; 
Bright fame and titles ſparkle in their eyes, 
When theſe unſheath the ſword, and thoſe adviſe! 
Was it their country's love, or ſtronger pride, 
That warm'd their boſoms, when each Decias dy'd? 
The view of laurels ſpringing from their grave 
Made death their choice, and each proud wafer bebe“ 
Rome's nobleſt chiefs ambitious to excel, 


Each for himſelf, and not his country, fell. © 


* 
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The thirſt of fame, the generous action wrought, - 
And both with greater pride than vertue fought : 
When Cato aim'd the dagger at his heart, 

This gave the blow, and claym'd the chiefeſt part; 
Inſpir'd the bravery to direct his ſword, 

Dying— in hopes of being ſoon-ador'd, 

When zeal wou'd ſeem our boſom. to inſpire, 

This into ſmoke, oft turns the ſacred fire; 

Does with its taint our picty defame, 

And entring, ſullies the celeſtial flame. 

With a ſmooth voice, and liſted eye, we tell 

Not how devout we worſhip, but how well; 


In each expreſſion nice, and vow genteel, 
We to our heaven, as to a miſtreſs, kneel ; 


Humble the aſpect, and the poſture low, 

More our good manners than our faith to ſhow : 

Believing, hands and knees were lent for this, 

With a good grace to liſt us into bliſs; 

On her ſoft cuſhion, Cloe's only care, 

That crouds may fee; how nice ſhe acts a prayer; 
D 4 At 
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At church, as on a ſtage, plays well a part, 


Her eye in raptures, oſtner than her heart; 
Amaz d, to heaven how creatures find a way, | C 
Without her accent, and her airs, who pray. \ 


Does Bentl--y to his midnight lamp retire, 


That Britain ſhou'd improve, and not admire; ' 
Grow pale, and languiſh o'er the taper's flame, | 1 


To give us knowledge, or hinfſelf a fame ? 
The poet's bayes look lovely in his fight, | 
Deceive the ſtudious day, and wakeful night; 
He prints, that nations might his pen adore ; * 
Praiſe his loy'd Milton much —— his critick more: 
To gain our ſmiles, who all his authors blames, 
And who can write ſo well, as he defames? 
Say, do we like for beanty's fake alone, 
Or gaze, in hopes it once may be our own! 
Bend to her eye, preſent the humble prayer, 
To pleaſe our ſelves, or to oblige the fair? 
Preſſing her heart, our paſſion to approve, 


Whatc'er we urge, our ſelyes alone we loyez 


When 
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When o'er her looks, we languiſh, doat and die, 
Taſte her warm lip, and feed upon her eye; 

Of each ſoſt wiſh in full poſſeſſion live, 
We but receive the bliſs we ſcem to give. 

From vanity, whoſe voice ſhall now reſtrain, 
When madern pulpits teach us to be vain! 
Where pert, and primly dreſs'd, for half an hour, 
Each Sunday, ſhe exerts her ſovereign power; 
Diſplays her ſanctity with modern airs, 

When ſhe inſtructs, or ſmiling ſays her prayers ; 

O'er the gay preacher's heart too oft preyails, 
Enamour'd with the fin at which he rails! 

| Fuſcus muſt needs to penitence excite, 
For ſee, his ſcarf is rich, and linen white ! 
What ſtubborn ſinner able to withſtand 
The force and reaſon of his wig and hand? 
Genteel and new his arguments to moye, 
A ſparkling ruby, and a preaching glove ; 
Each conſcience, ſure, his courtly phraſe muſt wound, 
Who quits harſh ſenſe, to pleaſe with gentle ſound : 
BB, Diction 
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Diction his aim, ſmooth eloquence his ſcope, 
He never ſaves, or damns, without a trope! 

His ſaints in metaphors all mount the sky; 

In ſhining ſimile, his martyrs die! 

Who gaſping now their laſt, are hardly fit 

For Wen without two lines of ſaving wit. 

Eaſy and ſoft his periods pace along, 
Which ſuit alike, a ſermon, or a ſong. 


The orator uſurps the preacher's place, ( 
Language, with him, a nobler gift than grace; | 
To edify the ear, his choſen part, 
A work more chriſtian, than to mend the heart; 
The prieſt's dull province, which he does deſpiſe ; 
For who, to ſpoil gay periods, wou'd be wiſe ? 
Which argument and ſenſe cou'd ne'er ada yt 260 
* Reaſon and thought the bane of praiſe: and wit. 
See there, his notes diſplay d, his body rais'd, 
With what a zeal he labours—— to be prais'd! 
Warm in the cauſe of heaven, and chaſe of fame, 
He dares be witty, but he muſt not blame; 


(Since 
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(Since to arraign one fingle hearer's fault ++ | | + 
Might loſe a ſhilling,” the next day he taught) |. 
Mach better pleas'd, ſo pious his intent, 

With five that ſmile, than fifty that repent > 

Rough texts, with Fuſcus, ſpoil a good diſcourſe, | 
And only make good ſermons, fo much worſe ! 

Diſturb each beauteous ſentence; deem'd quite rude, | 
Where prophets argue, and where ſaints intrude. 

On moral duty when his voice refines, 


Tully and Plato are his beft divines; 1 10 
And, if great Socrates the truth aver, I 


The Hebrews may, learn'd Greciaus cannot err. 
What Paul aſſerts, the proof but weak and ſmall; 
If Locke maintains it tis good ſcripture all; 
Touch'd with each folly which he does arraign, 
With vanity he talks againſt the vain; 
With oftentation does to meekneſs guide, 10 off 
Proud of the ſatir, levelVd againſt pride; 
Ambitiouſly the love of glory flights; © 41 
And damns the loye of fame, for which he writes; 


Amaz'd, 


Om 
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Amaz'd, how folks can toil for worldly pelf, 
The richeſt much of all the flock —— himſelf. 

Since more by art and ſcheme, than vertue, thrive, 3 
At dignities, how ſlow the beſt arrive ( 
Whether their modeſty is oft to blame, 

That checks em in the warm purſuit of fame; 


Or whether cautious patrons wiſely prize 


Worth like their own— of a more moderate ſize; 
Exalted merit, to, mankind's diſgrace, 
Is oſt a bar to honours, and to place; 
Wherever lodg'd, its own great foe it lives, 
And kills, itſelf, each blooming hope it gives. 
To — thus Pallas, gliding from the skies, 
As I direct, immortal youth, grow wiſe; 
Of my fond love thou long haſt been poſſeſt; 
| Hear then that power, which ſtrives to make thee bleſt. 
| No longer at the muſe's ſhrine adore; 
The counter, or the forge, will pay thee more! 
Tho' promiſing with ſmiles, like courts they pay, 
Like ſyrens, firſt bewitch, and then betray! 


For 
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For ten years ſervitude, and working hard, 
Riches thy aim and rags thy ſure re war. 
Tho fame applauds each page, and beauteous line, 
On fame, the hungry cannot ſup or dine; 

Who, to inſpire their ſong, and ſwell their lays, 
Want wholſome beef, ſometimes, as well as praiſe: 
The purple rather chuſe, twill pay thee more; 

If thou haſt ſtrength to plead, or lungs to roat; 
From thence expect more riches and applauſe, =' 
No matter who the client, what the cauſe; 

Since, right of wrong, to gull the ſenſeleſs crowd, s 
The art, is only to be long, and loud: A 
Be rather wedded to bleat'd eyes and age, | 
Fawn with the chaplain, c——1d with the page; 
With the dread doctor keep mankind in awe; 

That licens d ſage, who thins the world by law; 

Who carries death conceal'd in every pill, 

And, not to ſtarve himfelf, is forc'd to kill; 

Nay, ſooner than thy ſacred time abuſe, 
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With that thin, meagre, mumping jilt, amuſe; 
Flatter 
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Flatter the great be ſome dull lord's buſſoon; B 
Applaud at night, what thou haſt damn'd at non; 
Praiſe the lank-cheek— the wrinkled brow adore; 
And find out darts and beauties in threeſcbre. 
Bluſhes in baw ds, and vertue in a whore! 
And if ſecure thy tation thou wou dſt keep, 
Sigh with the heir and with the widow weep ! 
With ſeeming grief, like theirs, thy looks inſpire, 
When one has loſt a ſpouſe, and one a fire: 1 

Theſe arts have rais'd to greatneſs and renown": / | 
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To the firſt honours of the ſword and gon; 
Preferr'd mankind to glory and to gain, 


To the gilt truncheon, and the golden chain; 

Drawn the vile crowd the fav'rites to admire, 

Tokay their drink— and velvet their attire; 
While ſweating) ſlaves their awful lords adore, | 

Drawn in thoſe chariots which they drove before : 

The creſt and arms around their coaches ſpread, 


The bulls and bears which once their worſhips ſed. 
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But if thy honeſt heart theſe tricks diſdain, 


Too good to lye ſor fame; forſwear- for gain; 
No longer by thy flattering muſe miſled, Wy; 
Truſt to a trowel rather, for thy bread; —_ 1 Ur 
Sweat at the anvil, labour at the ar, 
Be any thing but be a wit no more; 


Or plagu'd with Cho, or with Pope perplextz _ 
An epic not fo gainful as a text. a! Lobioiv 1 


Attend chis heavenly voice, or learn, too late, 
That fame and famine are thy certain ſate 
Who then cou'd Es prudent change accuſe, 
Who for a pulpit left his fav rite muſe? 
The poet knew, tho ſome his choice might blame, 
A winter coat was warmet much than fame 
Convinc'd at laſt, long wedded to the bayes, 
That a full barn was richer far than-praiſe;} - + +1411 
Fatt'ning with beef, and famiſtid with applauſe, 
That plenty ſtronger much than glory draws; 
Into rich ſuits, our ſelyes we cannot tllia; 
Or purchaſe cloaths, by ſpilling leatned ink! 
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Tho Phebas ſaves our better half from duſt, 
If we want drugget, Doily will not truſty _ 
Wou'd ſcorn the offer, or at leaſt be mute, 
If for heroicks we defir'd a ſuit; 
Twelve boaſted books in epick, ſcarce enough 
To dreſs the poet in a Norwich-ſtuff. 
Gay Pindus then was E——#'s prudent ſcorn, » 
It yielded fame but then it wanted corn. 
Fountains and cooling groves, a poor retreat 
To one, that valu'd ſhade much lefs than meat. 
And, pleas'd with both, a greater pleaſure took, 
To tafte the trout, than hear the murmuring brook 3 
Of double uſe the bounteous filyer ſtream, 
Yielding at once a ſupper and a theme, 
At laſt, by wiſdom!'s inſpiration led, 
Chuſing to be leſs prais'd, and better fed; _ 
Plenty rewards the poet's ſacred pains; 
And what his laurels loſt; his roſe regains. 
To bask in plenty, is not Flavia's care; 
The bleſſings which ſhe covets few and rare! 
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For vulgar gifts, who does no paſſion feel, 
Her wants, and her defires, much more genteel ; 


Nice appetites abundance does deſtroy, 
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And few with pleaſure taſte, what all enjoy. 


Nothing appears polite to Flavia's eye, 
vat what her ſelf, and none beſide, can buy; 
9 If few can boaſt her ſilks, or taſte her cheer, 

Her dinner and her dreſs are both more dear; 

Who piddling o'er a darling diſh will nine, 

If on her ſaipe, Aneſiris chance to dine; 

Which to her palate does leſs joy afford; 

Its fellow roaſted for a neighbour's board ! 

Let blights and mildews raiſe the peach's price, 

Its bloom is beauteous then, and flavour nice; 

If the full tree with nauſeous plenty bends, 

Its juice is taſteleſs, and its ſmell offends ; 

Can the fig pleaſe, and nedtarine go down, 

Sold in each ſhop and basket thro? the town; 

The choiceſt pear attract her curious eye, 
Wich her own page has wealth enough to buy! | 
; 225 E * 
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If plenty then fad Flavia's ſpleen encreaſe, | 

A kinder famine won'd be ſure to pleafe; 

Much better for her courtly taſte provide; 

And that which ruin'd realms, oblige her pride! 

How happy, if the blaſt ſhou'd round conſume, 

And leave her fav'rite melons— in their bloom 
Others to glory boaſt a different claim, 

Their wiſhes various; but their end the fame; 


For what ambitious mortal is not proud, 5 
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To taſte his plumb a month beſore the crowd; | ' 
Of a ripe cherry, and full joy poſſeſt, 

To live five days before his neighbour bleſt? 
Oh ſacred, ſolid bliſs, without allay, 


How great! — in March to taſte the ſweets of May / 
Then the full grape, or golden peach to ſhew 
When Shritzer's trees are hardly yet in blow! 
The bird alone, which can its taſte diſpute 
With its great maſter, feeds on better fruit. 
In ſummer, from the garden or the field, 


To cull the various fruits which ſummers yield, 


Mirmills 
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Mirmillo ſcorns hb his witth roots inſpfres 
With kindfy har, and ſubterräneous fires; 

By his own art the ripening juice ſupplies, 
Without the needlefs flefp of rain or skies; 
Let Phzbus loiter then beyond the line, 
Warm other worlds— in diſtant regions ſhine; 
His rapid coutſe from Ind to Afric run, 

What buſifeſs has Mirniillö with the fin ? 


For his return the ſage too wiſe to wait, 


Without his beam, Who ſeaſons can create; 

His cherry ſwell, and bluſhing peach infpire; 

As well with charcoal, as celeſtial fire; 

Each month, with all the year's abundance ſeen; 

His ſprings ſtill loaded, and his autumns green. 

His ſmiling winters a rich bloom unfold, 

In ſpite of freezing blaſts , and chilling cold. 

Who thinks his grape in March, nor cherry dear, 
Which coſt him what wou'd cloath his wiſe a year: 


A greater pain to miſs ſuch ſacred fruit, 
Tn for himſelf, or ſon, to want a ſuit. 
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But ask not Flora, till the sky is ſeen 

Serene and clear, to view each winter, green; 

Who frail and feeble, on a cloud y day 

ler chan viſit wou'd ſubmit to pray | 

Blow foft, ye winds, inſpire your gentleſt breath, 

She now walks out one gale too much is death! 

Wretched or happy, pleas'd or in deſpair, 

Juſt as the morning, gloomy breaks, or fair; 

Sec in the ſouth a threatning cloud ariſe, 

Hide it, propitious gods! from Flora's eyes: 

Ah ſhou'd it break, or but appear in ſight, 

It marrs her walk, and ſpoils her dinner quite. 

Each morn ſhe nicely weighs the air in ſcales, 

A coach, or none— as moiſt or dry prevails : 

The glaſs her doctor, whoſe directions guide; 

Theſe all ſhe ever took tho long a bride ! 

Below, fixt fair if ſhe the fluid view, 

It keeps from church— nay worſe, from viſits too: 

Who to the viol does her conduct ſuit ; 


Abroad to tattle—— or at home be mute. 


The 
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The ball invites her out— ſhe cannot go! 
Her Mercury is half a hair too low; 
For who fo far in folly wou'd advance, 
And riſque a fever, to enjoy a dance? 
Her heart is good, but then ſhe wants a power ; 
For ſee! the ſinking ſpunge foretels a ſhower : 
Other ſad omens terrify to boot, 
Her ducks have waſh'd-— her cat has lick'd her foot; 
On his mine d veal fad Veny will not dine; 
Her Poll is ſilent, and her linnets pine; 
In the moiſt air, ſhon'd Flora melt away, 
Wou'd drams or ſweetmeats for the terror pay ! 
Wou'd dear Quadrille atone for half her fear, 


The pitying colonel, or embracing peer ? 


Citron recal her ſoul, as now ſhe faints, 
The youth ſhe hugs 
Ah wretched nymph ! oblig'd at home to ſtay, n 


the husband which ſhe wants. 1 


And miſs a ſermon; dearer yet — a play ! 


At home— what ſadneſs the reflection brings, 


When Herr--ng preaches, or Cut xoni fings! 
E 3 | Tie 
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The thought muſt ſure afflit a lady's mind. ] 
Not to be good, or had when moſt inglin'd: 


That clouds and ſpunges ſhou'd detaig the fair | 
From piety or dice— picquet qr prayer! 
How juſt her ſighs ! that ins proper place | 
She muſt not ſhew her yertye, or her lace ; 
Down to her toilet, by foul weather pinn'd, 
That very night, the purpos'd to bave ſinn d. 
By rule to languiſh, gives the Brizsſh fair 
A delicater frame, and nicer air ; 
As by a breath the web, when drove away 


Serves to diſcloſe the fineneſs of the ray! 
Robuſt and ſtrong, no tender woe to feel, 
Is perfectly ill bred, and ungenteel : 
Oblig'd each day to mourn ſome modiſh pain; 
And if they cannot find a woe— to ſeign. 
Of ſoft complaints nice females keep a bill, 
And fix by rule, their days of being ill; 
From wheyce with proper grief they are oppreſt, 


And chuſe what ailments ſuit the ſeaſon beſt; 2 
| Each 
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Each patient wiſer much than not to know 

What months are beſt for eyery gentle woe 

Their weakneſs, too judicious to betray 

With ſweats in winter, or with colds in May; 

Quite wrong, all June, in ſwan-skin to be roll'd ; 


And faint with heat, when others freeze in cold! 


Ask courtly Portia of her health— ſhe'll ſay 
© She is, or has been ſick, or dreads ſhe may; 
Her coughs return, that ſhe has cauſe to fear; 
Fer fever hardly gone, or very near! 

* How faint laſt evening, when ſhe leſt the park! 
© What pangs ſhe bore, returning in the dark! 

© But for three minutes paſt—— almoſt a reign! 
she bleſt her god, ſhe ſcarce had felt a pain 

On the white hand their beauties to recline; 
To bend the head, in gentle ſighs to pine, 

Are Britiſh arts, which female worth enhance, 
Parts of good manners, like the fong and dance; 
By rule inſtructed, when their health to want; 
How oft cach week they are allow'd to faint; 
E 4 When 
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When with nice qualms they may their maids affright; 


How long be very well— and yet polite! 

When, with good breeding, they may not admit 

A viſit— and how oft demand a fit ; 

Gently, without one malady, complain; 

Sigh without grief, and languiſh without pain! 
Say, are not humour, contradiction, pride, 

Graces enough for any ſingle bride ? 

Muſt ſhe feign ſorrows which ſhe does not feel ; 

Expire with languors— to be more genteel; 

Decline, in perfe& health, and drop a tear, 

For what ſhe does, and what ſhe does not ſear ! 

To melt her good man's heart, and move him more; 

In her full bloom, a want of ſtrength deplore ! 

For ever dreading death, unleſs the day 

Preſent her with a ſaving ball or play; 

Which the weak patient with new vigour fill, 

Thoſe ſovereign cordials for a woman's ill; 

Phyſicians, whoſe learn'd art does ſtill prevail, 


And give 'em eaſe, when pills and powders fail. 


Her 


y 
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Her penſive eye which way can fatir turn, 

Nor objects meet, to cenſure or to mourn ? 

Mad licenc'd crimes, which every Where abound, 

Whoſe pen muſt weep, before its point can wound : 

Can ſhe reſtrain her rage, or want a theme, 

When hard'ned villains pray, and nymphs blaſpheme 

When S$ — 2—-—2, anxious for his ſovereigns fate, | 

Loves the good king, he oft has ſwore to hate; | 

When fame and title the falſe lip rewards; 

When perjury protects and treaſon guards; 

When -faFion to the brave the palm denies; 


When vertue carns— and guilt uſurps the prize? 
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—— Now ſatis oft rift diducere rifium 2 
Auditoris, & eſi quædam tamen hic quoque virtes ! 
Eft brevitate opus, ut currat ſintentia, nas ſs 
Impediat, verbis laffas onerantibus. autres; 
Et ſermone opus efi, modo triſti, ſpe jocoſe, 
Interdum urhans, purcentis viribus, gue 
Extenuantis eas, conſulto—— ridiculum acri 
Fortius & melius maggas plerungue ſecat ves. 

Hor. I. 1. Sat. 10. 


Ublime and ſtrong muſt flow the graceful lays, 
Which hope, from you, a pardon, or a praiſe! 


Correct the thought, the meaning juſt and clear 
To ftrike your taſte, and pleaſe an Attick ear; 
Tranſported 
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Tranſported only with thoſe lofty ſtrains, 
Where fancy drives, but judgment holds the reins. 
Force join'd with eaſe, in every period ſeen ; 
Where reaſon arms, and ſenſe makes ſatir keen! 
To judge of men, on manners to refine, 
The courtly Romans boaſt alike, and thine 
In vain conceal'd from your diſcerning thought 
The ſmalleſt frailty, or the niceſt fau't; 
Smiling to view the cruel ſatir bite 
None half fo hard, as thoſe who laugh, and my 
Moſt kindly meant a nation to reclaim, 
When hungry, feeding on its maſter's fame : 
Each reader finding in the boaſted trains 


One ideot more, than the ſharp verſe arraigns. 


Yet oh! thy poet's labour to attend 


Let George, one hour, and Britain, want a mend. 


With plans of peace fatigu'd, nor ſchemes of war, | 


Let the great patriot loſe a while his care; 


Heedleſs, whoſe power declines, whoſe empire thrives, 


What Spain determines, and what France contriyes : 


For 


DE DISOAT IO. 

For fools in verſe, the ſatir wou d expoſe, 
Forgot pert D. Aver z and his fools in proſe; 
His piddling ſheet permitted for a day 

To pleaſe and prattle, cenſure and betray, 

Folly and weakneſs in the wiſe to ſhow, 
Blundering one bleſſed week, without a foe ! 
While Britain's fame no more attracts thy eye, 
That fame, thy own great counſels lift ſo high; 
In thy full glory, not a yerſe to own 

A muſe unskill'd —— bat not to thee unknown, 
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NC E more in folly's chace, th* unwearied muſe, 
() Repeats her wit; and where it flies, purſues; 
Which, hydra like, beneath the laſh ftill chrives; 
For who can kilf ſo faſt as that revives ? 

Nor with the preſs, or pulpit much perplext, 
The poet's ſatir, or the preacher's text. 

Yet if too bold, mankind, whene'er ſhe ſings, 
With caſe may check her flight, and clip her wings : 
Oblige her to deſiſt, and write no more, 

—Be wiſe and vertuous, and her task is o'er. 
Robb'd of her game, the moment that you think, 
She has no further need of quills and ink ! 


Your 
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Your prudence quite diſarms her famiſh'd ſpleen, 

And blunts thoſe ſhafts your folly made ſo keen. 
In friendſhip's garb, let hate no longer dwell; 

And pride deſert the hermit's haughty cell ; 

The gentle ſmile, the brow of falſhood leave; 

Nor power inſult, nor piety deceive. 

Beauty no more with borrow'd charms invite, 

Nor law perſiſt a ſtubborn foe to right. 

No bluſhes on the harlot's cheek be ſeen, 

Nor vanity conceal behind the ſalecn- 

Let joy no more on mimick ſorrow ſeed; 

Nor ſoft deſpair, ſor ſhew, put on her weed 

No dying atheiſt, in deſpair, be glad ; 

Nor relicks, in the height of raptures, ſad; 

Craftſmen deſiſt (how anxious for his fate!) 

To love ſo well, the pious king, they hate: 


Pulpits, for prayers, let politicks alone, 
Nor S 


guard the ſtate, nor F--g the throne; 


Old age ſorget her beauties to admire, 


Nor wits themſelves, with their own works inſpire : 


This 


Yi 
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This done, - tho' very much in cuſtom's ſpite, 
Your bard has nothing more to ſay or write: 
From his keen quill, you draw the rankling gall, 
The poet's year a long vacation all; 
Till S— F—z#'s loyalty, and Cibb--r's pen, 
Join to recall in ſpite, the term agen. 

For ſee ! reſoly'd he ne er ſhou'd live at eaſe, 
The ſtate to edify, and: crowd to pleaſe; 
Beſſus, grown wiſer by his late diſgrace, 
Turns author, why ? becauſe he loſt a place; 
Each week diſplays the realm's fad fate and fears, 
Weeping his country's woes, with mimick tears: 
The largeſt drops diſtilling from his eye, 
To view her fame impair'd, and ruin nigh: 
Her patriots all, or drowſy, or aſleep, 
In her loy'd cauſe, that cannot write or weep: 
No Briton's zeal e er half ſo warm or bright, | 
As his, who loyes the nation— out of ſpite. 


Which, loſt before, her great deliverance owes 


To heayen's indulgence, and to Beſſus' woes. | 
F In 
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In every age, what numbers have we ſeen 
Made patriots, by reſentments and the ſpleen; 
By pious wants, whoſe morals ſtrangely mend, 


In place their own, when out, the nation's friend ? 


A kind repulſe, a lucky diſcontent, 

Has to the foul its vertues often lent; 

Fill'd it with parts, and probity all o'er, 
Dark'ned with guilt, or dulneſs curſt before; 
Beſſas grew upright, righteous, juſt and wiſe, 
Soon as the poſt he loſt, had clear'd his eyes; 
Found, the firſt day he did from court depart, 
Freſh vertues budding in his holy heart ; 

(Of ſovereign uſe, the ſecret underftood, 

A prince's ſcorn, to make a ſabje@ good. 
Sure, with a ſtaff refign'd, or truncheon's boſs, 
To purge the ſoul of all its former droſs; 
Which wears, by cuſtom, off, and never cleaves 
To the pure patriot, who his penfion leaves.) 
His honour with his eroſſes ſtill begins, 

He loſes firſt his place, and then his ſins: 
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The ſame auſpicious hate, and happy hour, 

Cleanſing his heart, that took away his power! 

The convert like the ſnake in yernal air, 

That drops its coat, to ſeem more ſleek and fair; 

Into deep policy and knowledge vex'd, 

And never half fo wiſe, as when perplex d; 
Keen in each ſheet, his fatir's edge he owes 

| To the kind rage, and malice, of his foes; 

Who, long conceal'd, bring his rich gifts to light, 

Their love not half ſo uſeful as their ſpire. 

How great a patriot then had Britain loft, 
Had George ſtill ſmil'd, and Beſus held his poſt! 
Lov'd by his prince, and truſted with a place, 
He might have wanted ſtill, both parts and grace. 
How dear, in his eſteem, the lucky hour, 

To give him both, that robb'd him of his power; 
His periods now more cloſe,” more tharp his pen; 
Writing and reaſoning, once, like other men. 
Smit with a glory more fablime and fair, 


Palladio leayes the realm to Beſſas ce; 
| Fa -: Careleſs, 
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Careleſs, who rule or ſerve, who ſtarye or thriye, 
His happy converſe, with no names alive: 

His brow for ever hid with ſacred duſt, 

Cleanſing old gods, and heroes from their ruſt ; 

How blels'd and envy'd, if his wiſdom clears 

A name or title, loſt a thouſand years; 


To learned & , or d, if he ſhows, 
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A deity entire, except a noſe; 

From a ſmall hint, makes the conjecture fair 
It muſt be Jud, by her garb and air. 

Points out a ſage, a warrior, or a king, 

From dark half letters, on a medal's ring: 
Aſſur'd from two, on the rich coin till read, 


This muſt be Clitus— had he but his head: 


On other reaſons, tho' he dares not truſt, 
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He knows him— by the colour of his ruſt; 8 
Which makes it plain, the Greciar's antique face ( 
From F I ſorge, cou'd ne'er receive its grace. ; 
In the fam'd art, tho happy to excel, 


Tlis mimick ſteel, cou'd neyer ſeign ſo well. 


Break 
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Break not his rapture, as you view him lye 

Near his loy'd ſtatues ·ͥ in an extaſy ! 

Where each ſoft paſſion in his bofom glows, 

Counting a heaven of muſty gods in rows; 


A little fad, reflecting on the ſtroke 


That Jove's great eagle bruis'd, and thunder broke; 


By time effac'd, his labour vain, to ſeek 
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The dimples, ſmiling once on Capid's cheek. 
Opiates he dares not touch, yet in their ſtead, 


When wakeful, lays a Hermes near his head ; 
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Gentle his ſlumbers, and in peace his eye 
Still clos'd, whene'er he ſleeps his Venus nigh : 
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On her he doats, and leaves his ſpouſe alone, 
The goddeſs ſofter much tho' made of ftone. 


How wou'd it pain the ſage's learned mind, 
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Shou'd ſome fam'd artiſt, to his peace unkind, 
Convince him plainly, that cach antient piece 

Was cut at home, that came from Rome or Greece. 
From Risbank's * ſhop, that his wing'd Hermes flew 
The Phidias, * Bird, that did his Fulcan hew. 


* Fmincnt Modern Statuaries. That 
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Her Gorgon too was ſhap'd in Lincoln-Fields ; 
His Citherea, with her doves and ſhell, 
Cut by a Grecian, 'prentic'd in Pell-mell; 
Her ſmiling looks, and all her marble airs, 
By a Spuſippus fmooth'd—— at Temple-ſtairs. 
Convinc'd at laſt, the heads upon his ſhelf, 
Tho' all antiques, are younger than himſelf, 
The Attick heroes, which his walks adorn, 
All, all, alas! in Portland quarries born! 
Nor at the ſage, let great Evander ſneer, 
Who laughs, yet buys his ſollies full as dear: 
Fam'd Britiſh Romans ſtill before his eye, 


He cannot write without his 7 ly nigh. 


From whoſe learn'd looks, that do his pen inſpire, 


He takes his thoughts, his eloquence and fire: 
In different arts, whoſe judgment ſtill is one ; 
This wiſe in paint, as t'other is in ſtone : 

And if the frame looks old, and price is high, 


The head is ancient, and my lord will buy; 
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That his dear Pallas, which ſach raptures yields, 
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By ſome known beauty, attitude, or air, 

Fully convinc'd, that Raphaal's hand was there; 

That none, beſides the Lombard's heavenly touch 

Cou'd ſtrike his eye, or pleaſe him half ſo much, 

With fo much liſe the breathing paint inſpire, 

Warm with thoſe colours with that ſpicit fire. 

With what delight and wonder does he view 

An antient piece, that Dhall, laſt Auguſt, drew; 

Admires Correggio's ſtroke, and Guide's air, 

In a fam'd battle, ſold at Sturbridge fair ; 

And Urbir's pencil plainly can behold 

In a Madona, ſcarce two ſummers old: 

All his nice pieces, finiſh'd by the hand 

Of Angelos, who ſtudicd in the Strand. 

The ſtories that his learned ſtairs adorn 

Touch'd by a Zeuxes, in St. Audrew's born; 

The work of ages paft ſo very like 

L'Guarre to Halben, Ih — {| to Vandike, 

Each modern piece, ſome ages paſt begun; 

F—5 and * his Titian and Le Brun. | 
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But not the fame admir'd deluſions ſtrike 
On every heart, and pleaſe 'em all alike; 
In ſearch of follies ſome are deeper read; 
Which enter, with leſs pain, another's head; 
Pithias, was ſcarce in ſearch of bliſs a year, 
To buy her Indian parrot, mall, and dear; 
Without her bird Phibcka cou'd not reſt; 
Give ner her linnet, and the fair is bleſt: 
When ſick, who chuſes with her dog to pine; 
And faſts her ſelf, when Veny cannot dine. 


While Bacchis, in her chair reclining fits 


'Pleas?d with her woes and falls in love with fits. 


Sickens with ſudden pains, ſhe does not feel ; 
To move your pity, and to ſeem genteel. 

But ah! whate'er the mourner may believe; 
Juſt in the mode, tis no mean art to grieve! 
How many modern rules to guide her right, 
How to bemoan a loſs, and figh polite ? 
No vulgar knowledge to inform the eye, 


The various ſeaſons, to be moiſt or dry: 


'Tho' 
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Tho' ſome indeed may think the labour leſs, 
"Tis full as hard to weep. genteel, as dreſs, 
To give your ſadneſs a peculiar grace, 
With care and caution chuſe your time and place 
Your skill all vain and loft, if you begin 
To breathe your forrow ere your friends come in; 
Oblig'd by law, whate'er you did before, 

When they approach, to breathe as many more. 
From Fabia, penſive in her fable chair, 

More fad and graceful falls the modiſh tear; 

While the fair reli, with leſs pain, we fee. nl 

Reclin'd, and ſighing on a rich ſettee. 

The weakeſt conduct, and the worſt of all, 

Reſolving to be ſad— 70 name a ball; 


5 [ 


Or, pale and penſive, o'er the deareſt man | 4 
She loſt—— to ſorrow with a guinea fan, 

At ombre to put on ſoft dying airs, 

Or call for dice, to mitigate your cares, 

Quite wrong, to think on a loy'd husband's will; 
Or ſigh his living yertues— at quadril; 


Her 
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Her lord juſt dead, tho - cannot eryʒ 
Ah! let her ſeem, at leaſt, her cheek to dry; 
Sadly wipe off the tear that does not flow, 


Each eye with fomething fill'd, that looks like woe ! 


And if our pity ſhe expects to gain, 


The weed ſhe buys be black, and cambrick plain; 


How very odd to view a mournful face 

In velvet dreſs d, look fad in mecklin lace ; 

O'er a loſt linnet, or a friend, deſpair, 

Paint on her check, and brilhants in her hair! 


In grief, tho fometimes aukward, can the fair 


Commit an indecorum, in a prayer? 
On their bent knees, ſearch the fond lover out; 
And leave it to their fans to be deyout; 
In lent, when ſeeming in a pious trance, 

Thro' the kind ſticks to ſteal a fecret glance; 
Or thro' the ivory to direct a dart, 
Zeal in their eye, and paſſion in their heart. 

Yet how ſhowd- ladies, on a chapel-day, 


Know, when at court, the times to laugh and pray? 
When 
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When with a book, or box, to ſeem genteel ; 
To bow, or ſmile; to flirt the fan, or kneel ; 
When with grave airs to dreſs a wanton face; 
To read and giggle, in a proper place: 5 
Their boſom beating with an anxious fear, 

Neither to wrong — their Maker nor their peer: 
One look to heaven they throw, by cuſtom due; 

A ſecond, to ſome lovely Phaon's pew; 

In love and in devotion, juſt and fair; 

And fervent in their paſhon, as their prayer; 

Who hear attentive the learn'd chaplain's text, 

Then ask a friend what play is ated next; 
The next aſſembly act a pious part; 


And in a drawing- room, each mend a heart. 
A foe alike to the coquet and prude, 
Irene hates whate'er is vain or rude; — Y] 
The grave and fond, both loathſome to her eye, 

It pains her heart, when either nymph. is nigh; 
Againſt each vanity cries out aloud, 


Whene'er the young are falſe, or beauteous proud; 
| | But 
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But her kind glaſs, her paſſion ſoon abates, 
Beholding there each hideous thing ſhe hates. 


"Twou'd taint his blood if Hs worthleſs heir 


Shou'd fink in parts and Harry did not ſwear; 
Who, if loud oaths wou'd help a ſtate in need, 
Might to his ſovereign be à friend indeed; 
The modern way to mend a noble race, 
To mind no law —— but pour em out apace : 
Say, with ſuch helps to truth, what learned tongue 
Can ever weakly plead, or argue wrong ! 
Tho in diſpute his argument is worſe, 
"Tis ſtrengthned ſtill, and better'd by a curſe. 
All forc'd with his ſtrong reaſons to comply, 
Who proves by ſtorm and damns, if you deny; 
The fage ſecure of always being right, 
If we who hear cannot blaſpheme or fight ! 

Some think the child legitimate, who fi py 
In the boy's look, the father's ſmile or eye; 
The Indians judging by another whim, 
Own'd fairly got, ſuppoſe they ſee him ſwim ; 


By 
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By modern marks, and ſurer much, is try'd. 
The chaſtity and vertue of his bride; 
Who ſcans her life, and gueſſes at his race 
More by their morals guided than their face ; 
Convicted now, he leaves the ſearch alone, 
And if they ſwear, concludes each ſon his own. 
His ſpouſe's vertue once the husband fear d, 
But ſoon as Harry ſwore, the wife was clear'd. 

How had his piety the fire diſmay d, 
Of his own honour, and the dame's afraid, 
When his firſt oath he breath'd, had Harry pray'd ; 
The chaſte and trembling mother quite undone 
By the falſe taſte and vertue of her ſon. 


How weak are ſome, engaging to diſpute 
With reaſons only arm'd—- which few confute ; 
Juſtice and truth, when enter'd in the field, 
Weapons how dull, to make a rival yield: 
That give himſelf no power, his foe no pain; 
Which all pretend to dread— and all diſdain. 


With. 
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With D' Anders then, ah! why will /——{: fight, 
With nothing to defend him—- but the right? 

His foe to win he takes an aukward way, 

For arguments ne'er move, that do not pay; 

Few to oppoſe thoſe wholſome maxims bred, 

Which their learn'd patrons kindly cloath'd and fed; 
Whoever charge, theſe always will prevail, 

And pierce the breaſt, whatever be the mail. 

By gold more converts, than by reaſon, made; 

For if you give, you always may perſuade. 

Be wiſer then! and if thou wou'dſt ſubdue, 
Throw by thy firſt dull arms, and preſs with new. 
The myſtick power of gold and guineas ſuch, 
Whate'er the ſhield, they vanquiſh with a touch. 
Caleb, well paid, much better pleas'd to fight 
For a bad caufe, than, poor, to guard a right; 

To make each ſtateſman thine, ne er uſe thy ink, 
But teach him clearer, with a place, to think: 
Ot ſovereign power and uſe the facred wand 


To purge his brain, that does adorn his hand ; 


Well 
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Well known a double yertue to impart, 

It opens firſt the eye, then guides the heart; 

Aids our dull reaſon, and our quiet ſeals; 

Helps a weak conſcience, and if wounded, heals; 
Aſſiſts the viſual ray, and inward ſight, 

To ſeparate true from falſe, and wrong from right: 
The great elixir, catholic, and ſtrong, 


And ſureſt guide, when vertue leads us wrong; 

Too rigid laws, when conſcience wou'd ordain, 

And teach us, honour to prefer to gain : 

That judge, when truth wou'd fain our intereſt worſt, 
Which ſeldom gives a verdict for the firſt; 

Too kind, the wiſe and prudent to perſuade 

To part with folid good, for found and ſhade; 
This calms the mind, and ſolves each inward doubt, 
Small with a penſion, mighty if without; 

Teaches the foul, by priefts miſguided long, 

That profit never yet cou'd argue wrong; 

With gain, grave honour ne'er allow d to fight, 

Since he who gets the place— is always right; 

*HETD * Truths 
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Truths to thy foe, that doubtful did appear © - 


— : 


Till thro' thy glaſs he look d, and ſaw more clear; 


No more in reaſon weak, or paſſion ſtrong, 


The film remoy'd, that ſhew'd each object wrong; 


Doubly the mirror does the ſtateſman pleaſe, 

It ſnews him firſt, then cures, his ſtrange diſeaſe; 
Prudent thy conduct now, and parts divine, 
Each blunder his, and each perfection thine; 
Aſtoniſh'd, his aſſent he cou'd refrain 

To truths, ſo long, which now appear ſo plain; 
and pleas'd to find 
The cauſe remoy'd, ſo long that held him blind. 


Enlightned with a STAR 


Thy fame, oh Britain / oft thoſe ſtateſmens care, 

By ſtatutes, wiſe ; made watchful, by deſpair : 

Who from projectors, into patriots role, | 

And into vertues, 'coin'd their' wants and woes: 

(Two chriſtian reaſons ne er to be forgot, 

Jo help, and then excuſe, a needful plot) 

One option only left em now by fate, 

To ſtarve, or govern; rend, or rule a ſtate; 
* Saluft, Cats | 
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The next great bleſſing which they can enjoy; 
To modelling a nation—— to deſtroy ; 
Alike to theſe, its glory or its fall, 

Its wreaths or chains, to ſave or to enthiral; 


For not to beg, or not to hang — is all. 
Better a ſtate of freedom to deprive, 

Than guardians not preferr'd; be kept alive. 
No guilt, in their opinion, half ſo great, 
Whate'er divines may think —— as riot to eat; 
With vertues charm'd, that charges will defray ; 
And with no duty pleas'd, that does not pay; 
By one good ſaving rule for ever bound, 

If they enrich'd—— the maxims muſt be found: 
By that. alone their morals underſtood, 

If barren, falſe; if gainful, always good; 

In vertue's ſcale each action taught to place, 
That fav'd em f.om a danger, or diſgrace : 

No gibbet due for crimes that give etn eaſe; 
Whatcer is faid in Hiwkins learned pleas: 
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Let ſtateſmen, in the ſulneſs of their pride, 
Model weak ſinking realms, or monarchs guide; 
Britain ſupport, to their old maxims true; 
Or, fond of glory, ruin with their new ; 
Bleſt Stentor, if each teeming vixen brings 
But cubs enough— has nought to do with kings; 
Give him the pack to view, and down to range, 
Courts may their peers, the church her prelates, change; 
To Stentor juſt alike, whoe'er is ſped, 
When DJ isremov'd; or Mae i deady. 
What *ſquire is choſen ſheriff next, or mayors; 
Or who has Gr--fton's ſtaff, or Onfi--w's chair, 
What names the ſenate fill, and council grace, 
And, 7ind--I gone, what chriſtian takes his place. 
Careleſs, if Parma's ducheſs dye, or breeds; 
If Auſtria to her realms, or Spain ſucceeds. 
As now behind the opening cry he cheers, 


Their notes more ſweet than thoſe, that tune the ſpheres; 


Thro' every rapturous ſcene each ſenſe is led; 
Each bliſs enjoy d, and every ſorrow dead; 
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His fame to raiſe, and kennel to uphold, 

Forgot the woods he cut, and farms he ſold; 

In his owt thought, who frugal does appear, 
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If one good mannor keeps the pack a year: 
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To his dear ſpouſe with what compaſſion led; 
Who ſtarves his wife; to ſee his beagles fed ? 
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Evincing plain, his kind paternal care, 
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His dogs more nicely tutor d than his heir; 

When both lay fick, ah! fay what joy he found 
He only loft his fon—— but fay'd his hound; 

His grief how ſoon allay'd, for honeft Nd; 
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How great, had heaven took Rinswood in his ſtead! 
As now he ſconrs along the woodland coaſt, 

Debts, judgments, executions— all are loſt. 

The chaſe inſpires his joy, and kills his woes; 

To fifty bonds he ſign d, who nothing owes. 

Such tranſport to his raviſh'd boſom deals, 


It melts the wax, and ſweeps away the ſeals ; 


The happy moment he begins the trail, 
Forgot the writ, the {Heriff and the jail; : 
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Each terror now the ſportſman can deſpiſe ; 

Too ſmall to give him pain; when Rejgnold dies. 

His light each morning why does Phabas yield; 

Only to guide the hunter to the field? 

The brake to ſearch, the pleaſing toil renew; 

Whoſe beams, he thinks, have little elſe to do. 
Unkind the ſhower, which falling now apace, 

Tho! bleſſing half the iſle—— yet ſpoils the chace; - 
With heaven incens'd for jogging home, before 

He finds prepar'd, his ſupper, or his whore ; 

Oblig'd to ſit half the dull evening ſtill ; 


Vertuous for two long hours — againſt his will, 
The boaſted arms that give this chief applauſe, 
A row of foxes tails, and otters claws; 

Not on a warlike ſhield, or ſcutcheon bore ; 

Nail'd with more pride on his rich ſtable-door 
Which oft beheld, he bids each man of ſenſe, 

If he wants fame, look up and take it thence; 
Trophies, in his eſteem, of more repute 


Than heralds fetch, from Edgar, or from Brute. 
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The RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE. 
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Qui terras hominumue colunt genus, aſpera bella 
Componunt, agros * oppida condunt, 
Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 

Speratum meritis—— diram qui contudit hydram 
Notaque fatali portenta labore ſubegit 

Comperit invidiam ſupremo fine domandam / 

Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui prægravat artes 

Infra ſe poſitas Hor. I. 1. Epiſt. 1. 
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| OON wow'd the muſe have little left to do, 


Had ſhe no better friends abroad than you! 
The learn'd and prudent, to adorn her ftrain, 


Not half ſo uſeful as the dull and vain; 
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Who, pliant to the genius of the times, 


0 * 


In pity live} to find the poet rhimes; — — 


For pious ends, to want each merit ſtrive; 

That writers may grow rich — and Tonſe-u thrive ! 
Ah! did your frailties the gay tribe ſuſtain, 

Meager their look, and mean wou'd be their gain! 

Since the lov'd patriot, and the generous friend, 

Teach rage to melt, and ſatir to commend : 

In DIRE breaſt3 an emulation raiſe; 

And from her vencm'd lip extort a praiſe: 

Vertue, that ſolid ſhield, on which you truſt, 

Takes ſrom each toe the pleaſure of a thruſt , 

"Vas to defy, and ſteddy to endure; 

Her orb reſiſtleſs, and protection ſure ; 

Faction's weak ſhaſts, all glancing from the ſteel 4 

Which from their point, does no impreſſion feel; 

Each paſſage flop'd— and bounding back from you 

Pierce the dire fury's breaſt, from whence they flew. 
Let falſhood cenſure then, or fraud. aſſail, 

Still ſhall thy fame o'er all their arts prevail; 
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A conſcious joy whoſe heart cou'd never prove, 


* 3 PT EC ; 


But from a ſenate's ſmile, or nation's love; 
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From prudent ſchemes to guard his country caft; 
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From glory hop'd—— or godlike actions paſt; 
With pains by him thoſe arts together brought, 


The preſent boaſt of, or paſt ages taught; 

The toil of years—— all open to his view; 
What Rome admir'd, or 4thens ever knew; 
With care collected in the ſtateſman's breaſt 
Maxims that empires fav'd, and ſubjects bleſs'd ; 
Each glorious plan familiar to his eye, 

That lifted Sparta's rigid fame fo high; 

Which gave each Scipio his divine renown, 
Richmond his ſtar, and great Naſſau his crown. 
Fixing the laurel on great Cambel's brow, 


That reſcu'd Latium oft, and Britain now; 


Of each fair art, to trace the hidden mine, 
His, all the toil — the fruit, oh Brunſwick, thine! 
Pleas d, thy own vertues in his breaſt to view, 
Prudence to chuſe, and courage to purſue; 

G 4 Far 


DEDICATION. 
Far from his boſom, baniſh'd every fear, 
An upright heart, his &@gis and his ſpear; 
That does from every dread and terror fave ; 


And leads the patriot ſmiling to a grave; 


Secure in life and of no foes afraid, 

But thoſe his yertue, or his glory made. 

But From her fay'cite theme, the ſatir ſtrays, 
Whole proyince 1s to cenſure, not to praile ; 
T he proud to check, the vicious to purſue, 


Unkingly hurried from her task 


by you. 
The muſe more pain d, ſince you are not her friend, 


Whoſe aid ſhe hop'd—— to blame, than to commend. 


The 


ö 


The Manners of the Age. 
S AT IR IV. 


H O' truth is one, as ſages all confeſs, 

We change our notions, like our wine and dreſs; +. 
Neu- ſnape pur thoughts, as often as our ſleeve, 
And what we damn one day, the next believe; 
Vertue and vice, our glory and diſgrace, 
Shift natures oft, and take each other's place; 
Tory and whig, againſt and for one bill, 
Þ 


the ſelf-· ſame upright patriot ſtill. 
Grac'd by that conduct now, which left a ſain 
In all that Iik'd it, in the former reign, 

We take our maxims from the learned throng, 
To judge of good and bad, of right and wrong; 
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As they approve or hate, commend or blame, 
Worth ſhall be feandal, want of vertne, fame; 
One Act, as factions do by turns prevail, 
Preferring to a creſt, or to a jail. 

'The realm in doubt, till ſages ſhall ordain, 

If Paul henceforth, or H--deg--r, ſhall reign. 
If Moſes for great Burnet we muſt quit, 

And revelation be dethron'd by wit; 

If facred opera's ſhall inſtruct us ſtill, 

And churches empty, as ridotto fill; 

The Hebrew or the German leave the field, 
And David's lyre to Handels ſpinnet yield. 


Tis not in yam our armies then have fought, 
To purchaſe freedom and the beſt-of thought: 
The glorious right by wholefom laws decreed, 

For all to chuſe their ſpouſes, and their creed; 
Each ſubject's claim, without the nation's care, 
To judge what faith is good, and dame is fair! 
All by their own ſagacious wiſdom led, 

What doctrines to embrace, and nymphs to wed. | 
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'Tis to enſlave our thoughts, debaſe our mind, 
To live, from error barr'd, to truth confin'd; 
Thro' ſcripture now, or C- free to range, 
To pick our faith, and when diſlik d, to change. 
What Briton's heart ſincerely wou'd not grieve, 
Robb'd of the chriſtian power to disbelicye ; 
Againſt all law, no doubt, and reaſon quite, 
To be oblig'd for ever — to be right; 


Forbid, tho' prices for a yote run high, 
To leave a truth, each ſeſſion, for a lie; 

The leaſt reward no more to give or take; 
Or bribe, ah! cruel act for conſcience ſake. 
When Publius dreſſes for a ball, e er night, 
He learns, what notions are that month polite; 
Dreading he might ſome ſtateſman's ear offend, 

In a wrong place, to blame or to commend ! 


For who without ſome previous hint can gueſs, 


What may be new each morn in law or dreſs; 
If midnight masks are our rehown or ſhame ; 
And licens'd guilt, a nation's curſe, or fame; 
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How oft the ſacred vow in wedlock varies, 

And wives may be forgot for lady M—ries; 

If taxes are our burden or our eaſe, 

And friendly war, a weight leſs felt than peace; 

If F—z thriving on his late diſgrace, 

Hopes not, the next remove, to have a place! 

Which the nice courtier's fame does moſt advance, 

To kneel at chapel, or at balls to dance; 

Which the fine lady's conduct moſt upbraide, 

Prayer with the queen; or gigling with her maids ! 
Blunt Angelo, leſs cautious, and more plain, 

Forgets what notions take, and parties reign : 

Miſtakes his man; and often hopes to pleafe 

A colonel in the honſe, with news of peace; 


To beaux, of vertue— to the modiſn fair 


Will oft diſcourſe of marriage vows, and prayer; 


N 


cloſe by, at cuckoldom will ſheer 


And talk of faith, when S— 7 — may be near; 


Plain dealing preach, ſincerity commend, 
To make an alderman ox judge his friend !, 


Hoping, 
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Hoping in Wh—/lou's heart, in time, to breed f 

A reverence ſor a canon, and a creed; 

That inſpiration may o'er wit prevail, | 

And good directors, at corruption rail. 1 
To pleaſe ſome ears, we ſhou'd with judgment caſt, 

How long a faſhion or a truth may laſt; 

Nor in July a vertue praiſe, too ſoon, | 

Which was condemn'd at Wills — perhaps in June“ 


For maxims now, like almanacks appear, 

And ſeldom are in vogue, above a year; 

Like our old cloaths, and linnen thrown aſide; 
When ſenates blame em, or when courts deride ! 
Since oft for reaſons good, and none to blame; 
The ſelf- ſame act, may ceaſe to be the ſame; 
With different meanings clouded and perplex'd, 
This term be treaſon, and good 15 the next. 
Bleſt B—mb—ge / who haſt now au equal chance; 1 
To ſtarve or thrive to hang or to advance 5 
Tho' murder, theft, extortion, now are-crimes, 


They may be vertues yet— in better times! 


„ wan e e ira 
How few, miſled by ignorance or pride, 

Have ever choſe ſage nature for a guide 5 

By caprice or ambition led aſtray, 

Wiſdom is ſcorn'd, and folly points the way; 

That leads em on direct to want or ſhame ; 

Fond of a critic's or a ſtateſman's name! 

And treading the by-paths they ought to ſhun, 

Are by their choice, and not their fate, undone. 
Think not at levies Carlos face to view, 

Asking what truths are ſound, and ſchemes are new 7 1 

To find him out, the auction is the place, 

Earning with pains each day, ſome new diſgrace. 


How wiſe, and full of ſcience are his looks! 


He knows the titles of a hundred books! 
(The happy moths, in each fair volume nurſb 
Secure, in any page beyond the firſty 

A learned regiſter to teach mankind 

Who print the beſt, and who the faireft bind; 
Firſt in the room the critic you may fee, - 

The rattling hammer ſcarce ſo ſure as hep 


WO 
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Who bids the higheſt for cach curious piece, 

Then begs to know, if | penn'd in Rome or Greece, 

Bought, that his ſtudy, not compleat before, 

Might boaſt one learned uſeleſs author more. 
With ſweat and pains the knowledge he has gat 

Where liv'd his writers, in What 480 they wrote; 

What century their living fame poſſeſt; 

And what editions pleaſe, and ſell the beſt; 

His ample glory each learn'd prefs to know, 

From C- and  B----2, to Aldus and to Bleu. 

Let but the cover ſhine, and paper pleaſe, 

Whate'er is in't, his guinea comes with eaſe; 

But ask him not, if you are Carles friend, 

How well he likes the middle or the end? 

Theſe are ſtrange foreign coafts, a wild Peru, 

And de ſarts, which he ne'er attempts to view; + + 

Thro' a whole book to travel with his eye, 

An Indian voyage, which he ne'er-cou'd try. 

Tis Carbs double praiſe, and firſt delight, 

To keep his authors neat, and ſhelyes polite. 

With 
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With the ſame awful care, who does preſunte, 
Their works to open, as unſeal their tomb. 
With him, they gain a long eternal reſt, 
Preſery'd untouch'd, like mummies in a cheſt * 
And who to order lives ſo dire a ſoe, 
To diſcompoſe his ranks, or ſpoil a rowe ; 
How ftrong and ſweet a rapture does it breed, 
To gaze on books !—— how weak a joy to read! 
While oddly you, my lord, adorn each fhelf, 
Not to improve your ſtudy, but your felf ; 
Fond of thoſe authors that your ſenſe refine, 
Choſe to inſtruct and pleaſe; as well as ſhine. 
Few judge of ſenſe, by wiſdom of their own; 
Too cautious to condemn, or praiſe alone; 
Firſt hear the town; and if its fame run high, F 
Extol the price, and ſwell the general cry! 
Loud in applauſe, they ſpread its worth around; 
Like echo form'd, to propagate a found. 
Their voice the faithful tube that does convey 
To liſt ning friends; what wiſer criticks fay. 
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Whoſe, curious cye on the ſame beauty ſtrikes, 

And what the one admires, the other likes ; 

To praiſe or blame the work, who ne'er preſume, 

Till Sw--#-pronounces, and has fix d its doom. 
As lead and feathers in the arrow's flight 


Take the ſame courſe—- the heavy guides the light; 

Their natures different, yet along the skies 

One cuts the track, thro' which the other flies : 

In judging thus, in cenſure or in praiſe, 

The critic dictates, what the fop diſplays. 

Careful the ſtudious ſage, with skill profound, 

To breathe, where er he goes, the mimic ſound! 

Let Momus open, all the yelping throng 

Confirm the ſcent, and follow, right or wrong: 

From the old cur, each puppey takes the cry, 

Purſues his ſteps, he knows not where, or Why! 

The bawling pack, their father Rockwood rules; 

And one dull pedant, makes a herd of fools. 
Critics, like eagles, now, their prey purſue ; | 

How plead, a. caicafh, & a play in yiew! 

| H Each 
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98 The Munnets of the Ar. SA IV. 
Each keen and watthful, with like tranſport looks; / 
On battles one, and one oh wholfome book s. 
The different ſcene affords the ſame delight; © 7 


When meeting armies join, and authors write. 
Jove's royal bird, more innocently fed, LEA 

Ne'er wreck his generous rage, but on the dead. 
More cruel theſe on living victims thrive, © 


Feaſt on their mangled fame, while yet alive; 
Why that inſuking file ? the ſage has view 
A colon — here a comma ſhou'd have ſtood! 
So ſoon, why fad ?— that cruel guiltleſz page” 
Lends not one line, on which to play his rage! 
The thoughts correct, each period fmooth ad Juſt, 
Defrauds him of the pleafure of a thruſt; | 
How deep his anguiſh, when the faultleſs lays 
Supptek his vengeance and extort his praife 5 
The bard unkind, thus with his foe to deal, 
And rob him of his fatir and his meal; 
Depriv'd, when nought is leſt him to wail, 
Of two great, ſolid Joys— to eat and iI. 

2 T | * 


Ar. IV. The Manners of tl A. 95 
Why ſhould perfection give his heart the ſpleen, 
As beauty, by a rival beauty ſeen; 
O'erwhelm with grief, if forc'd to give a fame, 
And praiſe the ſheet, he only read to blame? 
Each beauteous page is paſt neglected o'er, 
As maggots till are ſondeſt of a fore ; 
In each corrupted limb whole heaps are found, 
Not one appearing where the parts are ſound ; 
Criticks like Indian kings, who feed the beſt 
When guts and garbage grace the royal feaſt z 

Their greateſt bliſs from imperſections draw, 

| Searching for faults, as lawyers for a flaw. 

Each error which they meet, their gain and boaſt; 
Still pleas'd the beſt with what offends em moſt ! 
On the ſweet labours of the muſes fed, 
Plays, pamphlets, poems, are their daily bread ; 
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Heaven wou'd deprive em of their earthly bliſs 
Shou'd they one barren month their ſatir miſs 
If Sw—— and P—pe their learned pains decline, 
Where ſhall the lean, lank ſhadows drink or dine, 
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Whoſe genius ſhou'd with venom ſwell their _ 


Supply their garret with the evening quart, 
With pipes and gin a trotter or a tart? 
Undone for ever, ſhou'd one fleeting moon. 
Deny em matter for a rich lampoon ; 


The town afford 'em neither verſe nor proſe, + 
proie, 


\ 


To curl their wigs anew, or vamp their hoſe; - -: + | 


On wit and learning, weekly who refine, 


That grocers may be ſerv'd — and authors dine. 


Sooner ſhall traiterous Caleb like a peace, 


And view with ſmiles, his country's fame encreaſe; 


Highgate with Pindus, Rich with * * * compare, 


And pidling journals be a match for Hare; 
Locke ſhall offend, great Sh-rl-ck not inſpire, 


And Bramp ſi- u 8 politics the reader Mezzo. 140 


Than Momus not perſiſt, the ages crime, 
To praiſe the low, and cenſure the ſublime; 
Whoſe genius heaven does eminenzly curſe, 


For ever judging ill, and writing worſe. 


* 
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Yet on he blunders ſtill, his fame to raiſe, 
Thro' verſe and proſe, thro' inſamy and praiſe ! 
One reader ſure to raviſh with his ſtrains 
Which every reader, but that one, diſdains. 
Tho' beauty, titles, honours and command, 
Fate ſeems to icatter with a careleſs hand, 
It does to all an equal ſhare diſpenſe, - 
In each man's thought, of wiſdom and of ſenſe ; 
For want of riches, tho' we oft complain, 
Who ever blam'd the gods for want of brain ? 
Did in himſelf a Gngle blemiſh find, 
Or fairer merit in another's mind? 
Their diet coarſe, their coat and lodging rough, 
For wit — all thank their ſtars, they have enough. 
The ſacred gift of heaven, with ſmiles adore 
Sincerely pitying thouſands — that have more. 
Let gay Narcifſas then, in nature's ſpite, 
Each week his ſonnet ſmooth, or fatir write; 
Tho' Phæbus nor the nine aſſiſt his quill, 
But in compaſſion warn him, to be ſtill; 
H 3 | The? 
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Tho' critics cenſure, and condemn his lass, 
And rob the poet of his wreaths and praife z ' © 
While heaven with breath Narciſes does infpire, © 
He lives ſecure of one that will admire; 000 
Doat on his painted volume on the ſhelf, 
For who that writes, con'd e'er diſdain himſelf? 

Smooth the tranſition, if the muſe ſhou'd paſs 
From the pert pedant, to the fudious laſs, = 
Who little minds, who publiſhes or prints, 
Hanging her room with books, inſtead of chints 
In peace the nymph can neither ſup nor dine, 
Unleſs her ſhelves, from top to bottom ſhine; 
Whoſe authors match'd, and rang'd in even rows, 
Shew to the eye, like files of -letter'd beaun. 
Or ſhillings dipt ; (the ſimile will hold 
Tinſel within without all glittering gold. 
Thoſe only fit nice humour to diſplay, 
Dreſt like herſelf, from top to bottom gay. 
Let her be judge, in drefs whocer excel, i vl 
In proſe or ver, muſt rhime and reaſen well; 

| Wich 
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With her, accompliſh'd thus, Dutch pacts ſhine; _ 
And a gilt Byrye is a good divine; 
For *tis her faith, that all who pleaſc the fight, 
Haye a 200d title to be ſound and right; 
And if ſhe knows the richneſs of the skin 
To prapheſy the wit and worth withig; 
Without Morocco, what a poor pretence, - 
Has P--pe to taſte, or Tillatſon ta ſenſe ? 
In Osborne vain, who hopes a praiſe to meet 
From à coarſe journal, or a pepny ſheet ; | 
His ſchemes all coarſe, his rcaſoning low and lame, 
Till Sparks ot Maltboe gilds him into fame | 
Weak to object, to anſwer, ar diſpute, 
Unleſs his ſenſe is ſtrengthned by a ſuit. 
How ſweet wou d H= verſe in Turkey ſound ? 
Prior how flat, if meaply clad and bound? 
Some, in their own conceit, much wiſer grow, 
Their knowledge more eſteem'd, the leſs they know; 
And panting after fame, a glory take, 
From a nice error, or a ſeign d miſtake ; 

H 4 
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Their ignorance in trifles, thought politez 
In bred, in theſe, to think, or judge aright;z 1 

2 liſe's low ſcenes, offending courtly eyes } 
A greater wiſdom, not to be ſo wiſe ! | „ e I 
Wou'd it not injure Siia's fame, to know ; 
How her plumbs bloſſom, or her peaches grow; 8 
To ripen fruit, if gardens were of uſe; : g 
If eggs, or teeming trees, her ducks produſe ] 
Too rural, in the ſcience to be skill'd, 

How her hens breed, or how her farms are till d; ] 
Pleas'd for her ſtove, her oven to miſtake; 

And quite amaz'd, how bricks can paſties bake! 
Who oft at dinner, chuſes to enquire, 

If when he roaſts, her cook makes uſe of fire! 
Thinking ſhe does her time in trifles waſte, 

| Tutoring the aukward maid to raiſe her paſte. 

What ſcience then does Silia's breaſt inſpire, 

What arts tranſport her, and what knowledge fire; 

Scorning the earth, the ſtudent upward flies, 
With Ticho, and with Newtop, to the skies; 


Nox 
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Nor envies learned Boyle the fame to knoẽww-a. 


How my ſtick nature ſports, and acts below:z 37. 
Nothing beneath the ſun, has power to chan; 
Planets alone and ſtars, her boſom warm 
Their orbs inſpire her, and their light enflames, 
Skill'd in their courſe, their natures and their names; 
The world deluding, both when fool and wiſe, 
Her ignorance, and knowledge, both are lies. 
For wit and ſenſe, no more the gifts of thought, 
Like other Britiſß wares are fold and hought; 
Ludgate, the muſe's hill, that does ſupply - 
Knowledge and filks— to all who want to buy +! 
Here beaux, reſoly'd to triumph in diſpute, : | 
Improve their reaſon with a coſtly ſuit; 


* 
C4 


-. 


And Templars, when the parſon is the theme, _ 
With a much better grace, in this blaſpheme1 - 
Who, as they ſhine in dreſs, in parts excel; - —  !- 
Procuring wiſdom— by the yard or ell! 144 
By ti/Jue, bards; by velvet, flateſmen made; 
Saints, by deep black; and critics by brade: 
Minerva 
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Minerva's aid, hat fool wou d now deſire, 


When looms can better much than gods infpire ? 


When Qxfard in each boaſted ſcience yields 


To each Exchange, and Cham to Spittlefields ; 
Who both prefer, found wiſdom to diſgrace, - 
Study, to crimſon; booka, to learned lace: 


Aſſerting, tho' the fiction is but vain, | 

A man may reaſon, tho' his coat is plain, 
With ſome ſucceſs, againſt a: wit diſpute, 
Tho Day nor Shelly ſold him his laſt ſuit. 


Byron in nice: debates, not deeply read, 


More on his dreſs relying, than his head; 


Engag'd in à diſpute, i ne/crifails to bring 
His witty ſnaff-box and his zeafoning ring; 


How weak, confiding in his parts alone; 
How wiſe, aſſiſted by his learned fone? 


Let none, the pradent 1age's judgment flight, 
Blundering himſeit, his ruby ſtill is right! 


By human frailty ſway d, perhaps the man 


A eee the brilliant never , 
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Happy, when almoſt yanquifh'd, to ſupplꝰ?yr 
His want of ſenſe, he had his finger nig; 
With ftronger force his reaſons to diſpla ;; ö 


Without which ſecond he had loſt the dap. 


Self- love, that does the heart with ſhadows cheat, 
Draws our rewards too ſmall, and worth too great; 


Too oft for merit, we our weakneſs pri 
And gaze on follies, with admiring eyes; ar tut 2% 


Doat on ſimplicities, and then complain, 
Tho? we deſerve, manlcind ſhou'd c'er diſd ain. 
While thus our pride to certain ſhame betrays, 
Where we want pardon, oft expecting praiſe: / {1 
To our own faults and imperſections blind. 
We dream, the friendly town will be as kind 
Fond of the flattering glaſs, that does expreſs, -- | 
Each beauty greater, and each blemiſh les? 
Proud of their own deſerts, tho all alike + 
The bright and glittering beams of glory ſtrike 
Fame, like a worthy miſtreſs, c'er we run 
To her embrace, ſhou d fuſt be fairly Won. 
Mankind 
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If we permit the other to out weigh, 
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Mankind to each ſhou'd prove their juſt pretence, : 
By vertue, bravery, or exalted ſenſe; 1 
Each day in fair eſteem ſtill higher riſe, n f 
Advance their title · then demand the prize 7 
Where worth and glory have their different feale, 

And truth the judge, the firſt ſnou d ftill prevail; | 


We run in debt for ſums, we ne'er ſhall pay; 
Too dear an empty reputation buy 0 
The world's deriſion, purchas'd with a lye. 

For praiſe, if falſe, like ſatir's ſelf aſſails; 
And panegyrick flattering, only rails; 
Keen as the ſhaſts that cut the yielding air, 
Painting the coward brave, the fulſome fair; 
Juſt like a ſubtil foe its cunning found, 
Who ſmiles, wWhene er he means a deeper wound; 
The poet's lawrel, by the pedant wore, 
Serves only to augment our ſcorn the more 
Obſcures his gloomy brow, with thicker night, 
From which he hop'd to draw a fairer light; 

eee | Turning 
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Turning that glory, which he ſhou'd difelaim,. - - | 

Not his by right, into the owner's ſhame! T 

Like paint, which does the homely cheek impair; 

And meant to grace, makes every look leſs fair. 
Flavius reſolv'd to be genteel and wiſe, 


Deſerts his fav 'rite ſeat, and native skies; 
His ſame, enough in reaſon to compleat, 


In a French air five months to ſleep and eat. 
Each ſtage he journeys on, his knowledge thrives, 
In ſenſe encreaſing, as he forward drives; 

The Barons parts, like rolling balls of ſnow, 
That ſwell in bulk, and gather as they go. 
Pitying rude crowds, that fill a barbarous iſle, 

He meaſures his endowments by the mile; 
More poliſh'd, the more empires he has paſt, 
And finds himſelf ſtill wiſeſt in the laſt. 


But whence this ſudden fame? Perhaps he knows 
Whence the Scheld ſprings, 'and where the Ther _ 
What diſh in what dominions moſt prevails; 


What realms their yipers boaſt, and which their ſnails: 
| Where 
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Where the delighted eye with joy can vier | 
The peach of largeſt fize, and faireſt hue! | 
Each gift well known, in which each ſtate cxcels, 

Trouffies, or painting — learning or morells. 

His glory how immenſe, at home to boaſt, 

The hills he ſcald, and ferries that he croſt; 

Where grew the ſweeteſt plumb; what generous ſoil 

Produc'd the fulleſt grape, and fineſt oil: 

Vex'd at our homely dinners, which ſupply 


( 
1 


Nothing to hit his taſte, or pleaſe his eye! 
No diſh, or nicely choſe, or cook d aright ; 
Our ſauce not ſavoury, nor our ſoups polite. 
At a friend's table, never pleas'd, or bleſt, 
Unleſs a frog ragout, enrich the feaſt; 
Who can no nation wile or great believe 
Without a genius for a curl or fleeye ! 
Whaever leaves his country, more enclin'd 
To pleaſe his fancy than adorn his mind; 
At home had better ſtudy, dance and dreſs, 
That Irah might have one fool the leſs; 
15 For 
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For time ill ſpent, the fame will ſcarce attone, 

To be a coxcomb in more tongues chan ne; 

At three years end, juſt able to define 

How broad the Danube, or how deep the Rhine; 

What ſtates the As divide; how proud to know ' 

The Rhofne and Tiber, from the Maine and Poe; 

Quite richly laden, if he carries home 

The height of '77ajas's pile, or Peter's dome; 

Can tell, what towering ſpires the higheſt riſe, 

What climes their ſpiders boaſt, and which their flies. 

His fame much more enlarg'd, to view the face, 

Of ancient heroes ſtampt on modern braſs; 

Cato's old image, or great Scipio's buſt 

Juſt caſt and cover d oer with lying duſt. 

Saints ſacred relicks, tutor d to adore, 

Hands they ne'er had, and heads they never wore! 
How well the fon repays the fire's expence, 

Growing tn knowledge, to'dectine in ſenſe? 

Landed at laſt on his own native ſhore, 

Has he one vice the leſs, or vertue more; — 
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In manners poliſh'd, or in taſte reſin d. 
or leſt one folly, or one fault behind | 

From nations view'd, wou'dſt thou a glory raiſe, 
Deſerye a patriot's wreath, or ſtateſman's praiſe; . 
Enlarge thy knowledge, or thy ſenſe refine, 
Rival lov'd Bi/b--p's fame, or Richmond thinez 
By prudence guided, learn to judge aright  _ 
Of courts, between the gay and the polite. 
Their follies to deride, and arts to prize; 
And ſeparate between the vain and wile: 
Each trifle ſcorn'd, enrich thy generous thought 
With leagues well form'd, and battles nobly fought ; 
Thy care to learn, what gave their fame encreaſe, 
Their ſchemes in war, and policies in peace; 
To check ambitious force, and lawleſs pride, 
The field ador d, where once the valiant dy d; 


Bede wd with pious tears, each glorious plain 


Where Britain wept her ſons, and warr iors lain, 
: Well pleas d, as thy diſcerning thought is caſt, 
On ages diſtant, and great =ra's paſt; 
"= a DE To 
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To know, what gave to Greece, her pride and fame; 
| What rais d, and what depreſs'd the Roman name; 
Whoſe prudent counſels fixt their arins ſucceſs; 
What other Brunſwicks other empires bleſs; 
Their country curs'd; the ſword-of juſtice btay'd; 
What $S—7 F— 25 plotted, and what I alpoles fay'd; 
Fair freedom's fate, whofe treacherous arts decreed; 
Whoſe raſhnefs ruin'd, and whoſe wiſdom freed : 
This knowledge thine, no more ſhall ſatir rail, 
But bid thee; with the firſt ſair packet fail; | 
Peace to reſtore, when factions rage and burn 
A Richm--nd, or a Stanhope to return. 
But fay ! for this do nobles viſit France? 
Or to improve in dreſs, and ſhine in dance? 
Since our own follies pleaſe not half ſo well 
As thoſe which diſtant climes import and ſell; 
Frugal in all things elſe, we never fear 
To buy a loy'd fimplicity too dear} 
Which by our betters, we are taught to ptize, 
If kindly ſent us, by our good allics! cent 
I Quite 
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Quite rude, if England ſhou'd not give a price 

To neigbouring nations, for their wines, and vice; 
Which elſe might ſpoil the union, and one day 
Diſſolve, perhaps, the friendſhip of Cambray. 

With ardent eyes behold Britannia ſtand 
Commons and peers, quite ſhadowing all the ſtrand; 
joy ſmiling in each raviſh'd eye, to meet 
The crouded fails of yon approaching flect ; 
Treaties and trade, no more their thoughts detain, 
The policies of France, or power of Spain ; 

Forgot almoſt, the fav'rite veſſels nigh, 
The current taxes, and the year's ſupply ! 

But ſay ! what news th' important navy brings, 

Or of the fate of realms, or ſall of kings; 

In Afric are the fierce diſſentions o'er? 

What baſtard ſon ſhall rule the ſwarthy moor ? 

Is Fleury to the Britiſh cauſe inclin'd, 

Has Charles approv'd the peace, or Phikp fign'd 7 
Is the next courier to bring o'er from France, 
Trouffles, or war; a union, or a dance? 


Homeward 
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Home ward more richly fraught, the navy ſteeis 

With wares— the joy of 'prentices and peers; 

What pious Britain more than peace adores; 

Two Gallick tumblers, and two Parma whotes: 

See! her good patriots fob themſel ves of reſt 

To judge which warbling Syren ſqueaRs the beſt ; 

To rail at Rome in gratitude who'ceaſe; 

For tho' her faith is bad, her ſingers pleaſe z 

And to kind heaven, her faults and ſailings leave; 

Sighing, ſo ſweet a church ſhou'd cer deceive ! 
In conſultation now no more they meet 

Of peace and war— of Bambridge, or the Fleet 3 

So charm'd to hear each nymph her dirges thrill, 

They almoſt had forgot the money bill; 

While Britiſh warriors now no more conteſt, 

What nations fight, but which can fiddle beſt; 

And ſunk in raptures, yield without diſpute, 

The ſword diſdain'd, the glory to the flutef 
Twas once fair Britain's glory and her praife 

To bind her heroes brows with forcign bayes ; 
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Victorious wreaths from vanquiſh'd realms to bring, 


She cannot conquer now—— but ſhe can ſing; 
And while her warriors on the ſtage look gay, 
Gentle or cager, juſt as fiddlers play; 

Made ſoft or fierce by Handels potent lyre ; 
Their rage and love both weakned by the wire ; 
Of Latian eunuchs, and ſweet tunes poſſeſt, 
The opera is ſafe — and Exgland bleſt. 
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The RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE 


Earl of WILMINGTON. 
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Velut fſilvis, ubi m 

Palantes, error, — tramite ae. 

Lie finifirorſum, hic dextrorſum abit, unus utrig; 
Error, ſed variis illudit partibus ; hoc te 

Crede modo iuſauum, nihilo at ſapientior ille 

Q ut te deridet, caudam trahit 


Hor. I. 2. Sat. 3. 
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T HE learned ear with verſe while we detain, 
Is it to give applauſe, or elſe to gain; 


From the fair eye as gems receive a light, 


Their luſtre ſtrove in vain, to ſhew more bright. 


To raiſe his ſacred worth whate'er we lend, 
The patriot's acts the poet's praiſe tranſcend ; 
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Did TION. 
Juſt, prudent, generous, faithful in our lay; 


—— W hate'er we give, tis all his own, we pay: 


As wardens, when their ſovercign is their gueſt, 
With his own deer, the monarch kindly ſeaſt. 
The muſe how kind, before we Gl plac'd | 
A name, by kings beloy'd, by ſenates grac d; 
Jo give him genius, merit, birth, addrcls, q a 
W hoſe vertues nations feel, and councils ble; | A | 
Where call'd by Brunſwick's wiſdom to reſide, 
'To wealth and fame, whoſe ſchemes can better gvide; 
Add to our glory, or augment our power; 
Or on his country richer bleſſings ſhower. 
Tho! gratitude may ſeem the gilt to bring, 
'Tis pride inſpires us, when to ſuch we ſing; 
For who ſo humble, if you like the ſtrain, * 
But grows, by your applauſe or pardon, vain; 
if yet, with that ambition nobly bleſt, 
'Tis vanity, to hope to pleaſe the beſt! 
An aim, ſtill riſing in the poet's thought, 
Which into praiſe and vertue turns the fault. 


The 
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SAT EM T: 


TS ink fo free, yet why ſhou'd ſatir ſpill, 
When kind good nature, with lefs pain, can kill! 

That unperceiv'd its venom does impart, 

Gliding, ſcarce felt, into the ſufferer's heart. 

Amaz'd, at laſt its latent poiſon found, 

A thing ſo ſmooth and gentle &er ſhou'd wound; 

Its arts, a virtue practice to beguile; 

And dreſs up fraud in praiſes, or a ſmile ! 

In panegyrick its full rage diſplay ! 

And tortures, in the fondeſt phraſe convey: 

In modern morals, the firſt rule, to chuſe 

Smiles to give pain; and pity to abuſe: 

| Pao RT SEES. From 
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From ſoft compaſſion to ſelect a dart, 

Meant to transfix a friend's, or fay'rites heart; 

A joy to damp, or ſorrow to improve; 

Still wearing, where it wounds, the mask of love. 
Thats is griev'd, each feature elſe fo fair, 

That Pyrrha ſhou'd be ſeen with yellow hair ! 

Her youth poſſeſt of every other grace, 

Pity ſuch brows ſhou'd injure ſuch a face ! 
Each tongue Siſanias vertue muſt proclaim, 

Did not guadrill a little hurt her fame: 

At cards, ſome ſmall offence her freedom gives! 

Without ſome fault, yet ſure no lady lives ! 

Tho' modeſt as the coldeſt maid alive, 

Some ne'er can find their way to bed— till five. 
A thouſand charms Clora's eyes diſpenſe, 

And who in charms c'er found a want of ſenſe? 

But if heaven's ſav'rites ſhare the firſt and beſt, 

With every giſt no woman c'er was bleſt; 

Her parents fault, that ſhe who does excel 

In dance, and muſick—— was not taught to ſpell. 

What 
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What youth cou'd bear Arſinoe's fatal eye, 
If nature had not plac'd her teeth fo nigh! 
In pity heaven perfum'd her balmy breath, 
To reſcue half mankind from darts and death. 

In ſhape and mein Dulcinea few excel, 
Rich are her laces, and ſhe dreſſes well; 
Her character unſtain d, her fame is fair, 
Her ſenſe unqueſtion'd, and genteel her air! 
How hard, the town her conduct ſhou'd upbraid, 
Keeping her ſemſtreſs bill, ſo long unpaid. 
Unkind the noiſe and tattle of the ſtreet ; 
That her rich lord has lodgings— in the Fleet. 
Sly fame ſuggeſting, 'twou'd be no reproach, 
To buy his freedom, wou'd ſhe ſell her coach; 
Leſs frequent, if aſſemblies ſhe wou'd hold; 
And pay ſome tradeſmen, with ſome jewels ſold. 
Not quite ſo ſparkling at the ball appear, 
To clear her debts — no ſhame to rob her ear; 
To fink in ſhew, in equipage and dreſs, 
And conquer —— with one gem, or two, the leſs. 
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But ſay! no creature can wiſe nature frame, f 

Whom malice dares not ſtrike, or envy blame ! | 

With vertues bleſt, who can her ſelf defend, 

Againſt a foe— or, what is worſe— a friend? 

See Tullia, faſhion'd in her faireſt mold, 

Each grace, attracting human hearts, unfold ; 

Gentle and free, her manners, and her mind; 

Beauty with youth, and ſenſe with beauty join d. 

With every modeſt worth, her ſoul inſpir'd; 

By ours, nay more, by her own ſex admir'd ! 

Says Creſſeid —— a moſt finiſh'd faint indeed! 

With fifty ſongs — cou'd ſhe repeat her creed! 

Bat the world's wonder let not that allay ; 

For few who ſing ſo well — are taught to pray. 

Forc'd to repeat a collect morn and night, 

Zullia might loſe her notes and gamut quite. 

And nice court ladies know, it wou'd be wrong 

To ſerve her maker, ſhou'd ſhe ſpoil her ſong. 

The want of piety her prudent choice; 

Which, without caution, might haye hurt her yoice. 


To 
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To heaven let others different incenſe bring; 
Tis full enough for one, to play and fing. 
In this kind age can any want a friend, 
When rage can flatter, malice can commend e 
When nymphs with ſcorn a rival's worth relate; 
And beauties praiſe a beauty out of hate. 
But ſuch the praiſe they give, has ever been; 
Satir ne'er points a venom'd ſhaft ſo keen; 
By ignorance or folly urg d, nc'er throws 
A dart ſo edg'd, againſt ics greateſt foes, 
On their own merits,” ſome ſo fondly muſe, 
They find no time, another to accuſe : 
Whoſe wit, tho' many think their worſt diſeaſe; 
Each man has ſtill enough, one man to pleaſe! 
Whoſe proſe or poem with each grace ſhall flow, 
From end to end, no period mean or low. 
Wiſe Cint bio then lets others faults alone, 
His time ſufficient ſcarce to prize his own: 
Aftoniſh'd, that mankind, fince he has writ, - 
Shou'd er condemn the town for want of wit. 
| | Sigh 


To blame our own, and doat on ages paſt ? 
With his own flights his ear he entertains ; 
And from bimfelf alone, his wiſdom gains. 


Struck with each line, with joy his boſom beats, 


His heart exulting, as his tongue repeats. 
Pallas his guide in every facred page, 
Inſtructed by her skill he grows a ſage. 
All authors, new and old, upon his ſhelf, 
Diſdain d to be delighted with himfelF. 
And ſie a ſmiling writer may deceive 
And cheat bimſelf, without the critics leave; 
Nor Dennis ask, fappoſe the humour ſtrike 
His ravifh'd heart, what lines he is to like! 
For fear too free a cenſure might deſtroy 
The bliſs he feels, and fteal away his joy. 
How fweet tan'd difcord, to his lining car, 


The want of thought, how yalu'd, and how dear! 


The bounty of the gods, in ſmiles confeſt, 


And Phatbus, for each beauteous blun der, bleſt; 
Reſolv d 
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Sighs for Icarn'd æra's fled, how weak to waſte ; 
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Reſoly'd to bend before no other ſnrine 1 g 

A victim vow'd, for each unthinking line! 
From joy to joy, as thus he does advance, 

Ah gently tread, nor break the poet's trance. 

Let him in all the pride of heart admire, 

And raviſh'd with himſelf, in ſmiles expire; 

In his learn'd ſtudy, by too loud a ftroke, 

His extaſy and couplet may be broke ; en 

He loſe the thought juſt trickling down his pen, 

By the rude noiſe, a mortal made agen! 

On earth how griey'd to view his papers lic, 

Himſelf and they ſo late above the sky. 

To ſee beneath, as oer paſt ſcenes he runs, 

Candles for ſtars, and lamps inſtead of ſins. + 

While port his voice, inſtead of neQar, ſwells, 

Curll's garret the Olympus where he dwells; 

To aid his muſe, the ſoſt Caſfalian rills | 

Iuing from casłs that Hucks, or Parſons, fills. 

Parſnips and pulſe Tic nam s kind valley breeds, 

The rich Ambrofja now, on which he feeds. | 
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Would you for ever to his foul be dear) 

Seem raviſh'd, like your friend, with all you hear! 

At once in wonder lift your hands and eye, 

With beauties pleas d you know not what, or why. 

For if you touch one fault, he is undone, | 

So pleas'd with all— he cannot part with one ; 

Each crime fo fondly priz d, and well approv'd, 

His wife alone, is hardly better loy'd : 

"Tis malice, not an aim his lines to mend, 

Prompts you in very ſpite, to ſeem his friend; 

To daſh that beauty, at that thought to ſtrike ; 

Arraigning, what you enyy, or you like! 

fn every blot you make too plainly ſeen, 

The ink was ſpilt, by folly or by ſpleen. 

Cou'd you applaud each weakneſs you deſpiſe ; 

The writer wotr'd be bleſt, and critick wiſe ; 

Believing, that judiciouſly to think, 

Wants nothing but the aid of quills and ink. 

That each rich genius muſt the town delight, 

Suppoſe his print is large, and paper white; 

WIr 
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With Tonſon's authors if his volume dwells, 
And once each term with“ C- 's Cæſar ſells; 
The firſt edition hardly touch d, perplext 
That Jacob makes no haſte—— to print a next; 
Aſſur' d, his ſheets wou d not one moment lye 
Longer unfold — bur till the ink was dry ! 

The learned town ambitious to engage, 
With a ſpruce picture, in your title-page, 
Indebted for your fame, not half ſo much 
To Pallas, as to + Dhall, or Vandergutch, 
When for your work, your face is finiſh'd well ; 
Your next great care is, who ſhall print and {ell ; 
Chuſe Edm--nd's ſhelves, if you deſign for caſe x 
If to be known, chuſe Lintot?'s learned Keys. 


Since authors now we differently approve, 


Lodg'd under Broms Black Swan, and Batley's Dove / 


Judge if the piece is witty or abſurd ; 
And always gueſs the genius, by the bird. 


* Ceſarin Ry. A Tragedy. 
Iwo emincut Painters: - 
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Wou' d you be wiſe; ſecure a mark to know 

What modern writers, are ſublime or low; 

Abound in folly— or in worth ſüt paſs, 

Which merit darkneſs, which theit caſe of glaſs ! 


| Enquire what artiſt does the labour print, 


And take from him your firſt judicious hint. 

Without one look within, learn'd moderns gueſs, 

A writer's merit, only by his preſs. 

Let Strato only know your printer's name, 

The work unſeen, he judges of your fame; 

If good or bad, inſtructed to divine 

Leſs by the author's fenſe, than vender's ſign. 

(More than their ow oblig d to Shakeſpear's head 

That ſome divines are bought, and poets read) 

Before he buys, his firſt concern to look 

Who publiſhes—— the next, who' writes the book. 

It Franklin, no more worth the volume needs; 

If Peele—— he damns of courſe, before he reads; 

Publiſh'd by him, each pamphlet hurts his eye, 

Wrote for Sir Robert. and he throws it by. 
When 
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When Caleb prints, his breaſt wih rapture heayes, 

Charm d with the piece before he cuts the leaves. 

Sure of its fame, with propheſy poſſeſt; | 

The title good —— that conſecrates the reſt. 

By paſſion ſway d, how few a beauty meet, 

Or one Juſt period in a rival's ſheet ; 

His thoughts unpoliſh'd, nor his diction pure, 

A thouſand lights, one ſhade ſhall quite obſcure; 

Tho! in each learned page, and facred line, 

In Y-—og's clear language, Malp-le's reaſons ſhine; 

He ſtrives to move, and to convince in vain ; | 

Or if he likes—— a foe ſtill likes with pain. 

Too wile to praiſe what heightens his diſeaſe ; 

Quite angry with the lines, that chance to pleaſe; 

Vext with each period, which with wonder ſtrikes, 

And ſtill, the more convinc'd, the leſs he likes. 

Volumes to darkneſs, and the worm, decreed, 

Tully might own, nor Rc -d bluſh to read. 

Criticks, to judge of writers now, think fit 

To know their party, e er they try their wit; 21 

K Sinoe 
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Since factions fierce, who different ſchemes eſpouſe, 

Reign in each fnop as well as in the houſe!? 

Wou'd you the dull diſcern, from men of note, 

Tis only to enquire, which way they vote. 

If to the court and P.-V-m they belong, 

Whate'er they urge, their notions muſt be wrong. 

For S—t J—», and his mob, ſuppoſe they fight,” 

If true or falſe, their reaſons ſtill are right. | 

Our firſt great care, to have our volume pleaſe, 

On the ſure ſide to give our 20's and yea” J. 

For if the learned ſpeech diſguſts the iſle, 

"Twill have no force — tho' utter d by Argyle. 

On/--w's'ſtrong ſenſe, the many ſhall diſdain, 

And L--ml--y.ftrive'to pleaſe, and move in vain. 
"Tis a falſe glaſs, that cheats our erring ſight, 

Shewing our foes ſtill wrong, and fav'rites right. 

The wiſdom of the firſt, with ſhades oercaſt ; 

With'tranſport read, the follies of the laſt : 

'Thro' this deluſive mirror, all we view 

Juſt as we like, or hate, is falſe er true. 
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Miſled by this, we ſubſtance leave for air; 
Think truth offenſive, and deluſion fair; 
Raviſh'd with one, the other quit with eaſe, 
For nothing can convince that does not pleaſe: 
Our judgment but the pander of our will, 
As this deeides, is falſe or faultleſs ill; 
How oft, by its imperious dictates ſway'd, 
To baſeneſs hurried, or to guilt betray'd. 
From vertue's paths how ſure to turn aſide 
Our worſt deceiver, choſe to be our guide. 
Long to his country Codrus had been dear, 
His heart was upright, and his ſame was clear. 
Unſtain'd his rigid virtue, ſcorning ſtill 
The act, when conſcience roſe againſt his will: 
Whene'er he ſpoke, his ſenſe was clear and ſtrong; 
By place or bribe ne er tempted to the wrong: 
By all, his zeal approv'd, and parts ayow'd ; 
The fav'rite and the idol of the croud. 
But ſee! by ſome malignant power miſled, 
At once corrupting both his heart and head; 
| K 2 Ador'd 
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Ador'd the ſecond, the third day of Lent 
His parts were all impair'd, and yertues ſpent : 
His friends amaz'd, in Codrus what they ſaw 
Their praiſe to merit, or eſteem to draw. \ 
Whoſe honour they explode, and fame deſpiſe; | 
All weak—— vhoe ver fancy'd Codrus wiſe. 
Of genius and of truth, at once bereft, 
And ſcarce with fifty faults, two vertues left. 

But ſay, what guilt or weakneſs does impair 
That glory, which of late appear'd ſo fair? 
With treaſon charg'd, from juſtice is he fled, 
Or has a fame too ample — turn'd his head? 
Nor this, nor that, has made his merits leſs, 
——Laſt week he voted for the troops of He; 
Here all his ſhame begins, and glories end, 
A ſage no more, a patriot or a friend. 
This ſwept his honour and his parts away, 
Dropping a es which ſhou'd have been a nay; 
Still a good ſtateſman, in the peoplesſight, 


Had he pronounc'd but one ſhort word aright. 


Britons, 
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Britons, be juſt! and true to vertue's cauſe, 

Give her, where'er ſhe ſhines, her juſt applauſe! 

An upright foe have courage to commend ; 

And dare deſert, if baſe, a boſom friend, 

Thoſe dear, and of your fondeſt love poſſeſt, 

Whom reaſon, not whom paſſion, thinks the beſt. 

Drive far that guilt, from each degenerate heart, 

Which truth and merit, from eſteem wou'd part; 

That in a rival, -wou'd each worth diſclaim, 

Diſpleas'd with nothing in him, but a name! 

*'T will fix a ſting in every partial breaſt 

To view thoſe honour'd, whom you moſt deteſt ; 

Their virtyes priz'd, by every other eye; | 

Enjoying that applauſe which you deny. 

While your deriſion does their fame adorn, 

Blooming more fair beneath your friendly ſcorn. 

Your friendſhip may indeed their worth extend; 


Your malice only can be more their friend 


Pleas'd from your Kind reproach, new fame to ſteal; 


Like falves, that torture firſt, and after heal. 
K 3 Some 
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Some boaſt a ſoul too loſty and divine 
On ſchemes below, to comment and rein, 


The nice projectors fram'd for higher things 
Than modelling weak ſtates, and guiding kings; 


Condemn on earth no party, low or high; 


Their conteſt only wich the Deity. 
Alphonſo buſies his laborious brain 


Intent, amongſt the ſtars a fame to gain; 


Where modeſtly each day his thought aſcends, 

And what the God forgot, the mortal mends : 

Vex'd from his heart, a power fo great and wiſe, 

Betray'd ſuch weakneſs, when he fram'd his skies. 

Nor built for uſe, nor beauteous to the ſight, 

His hand ſcarce placing one ſmall ſtar aright. 

The ſage, howc'er, ſo much his Maker's friend, 

Will teach him what to change, and where to mend: 

His guide, each weak contrivance to review; 

Theſe orbs effac'd, thoſe better caſt anew ! 

Too near the carth ſome ſcorching planets roll; 

Some in their flight, too diſtant from the pole 
Tholc 


— 
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Thoſe wheeling too oblique —— whoſe courſe refin d 
With better skill, wou'd better aid mankind. 
To the glad earth eternal ſummers bring, 
And o'er all nature ſpread one blooming ſpring. 
But venturing, without him, new worlds to frame, 
The builder's skill how many flaws defame ; 
The ſeaſons ſeldom know their juſt returns, 
While one too cool, too hot one climate burns; 
Theſe regions leſs, and thoſe more heat require, 
Chill'd with too ſmall, or ſcorch'd with too much fire. 
Had he been leſt to teach the fun its way, 
An equal portion both of heat and day, 
The univerſe throughout had fill'd and warm'd, 
Each empire cheriſh'd, and each region charmed. 
While the ſoſt Plæiads, from their urn ſhou'd pour, 
When wanted moſt, the gentle genial ſhower. 
Say! what ambition lifts his foul ſo high, 
To dwell with ſtars, and regulate the sky 
Ruin'd by ſchemes below, which none approve, 
He tries, great ſage, for better luck above; Ng 
K 4 Hoping 
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Hoping, this planet his worſt foe to find; 
The reſt, for fayours ſhewn em, leſs unkind: 
That as he guides their flight, and ſtation mends, 
Saturn and Mars may prove his ſuture friends. 
And he, by earthly projects, quite undone, 
Thrive, by a new edition of the ſun! 
Of his wild ſchemes that Jove will pay the coſt, 
And give him back the ſams his folly loſt. 
Learn'd ideot! when thy deepeſt thought has power, 
To trace the wonders of a graſs or flower; 
The hidden beauties to unfold, that . | 
On every ſhrub, in every field below; 
Whoſe skill a whiteneſs oer the lilly throws, 
Streaks the gay tulip, and enflames the roſe; 
The ſmelling violet, with deep purple ſtains; 
And dips in red, each bloſſom's fragrant veins; 
When thy nice eye can half the ſecrets read, 
Of one neglected blade, or trodden weed ; 
To nobler themes I give thee leave to riſe, 
To build anew, or mend the aukward skies. 


Till 
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Till then, thy ignorance ſhau'd damp thy pride, 
And he that fram'd each orb, for ever guide. | 

Pleas'd with the proſpect each fair landskip yields, 
Ameſiris, likes the worlds her Maker builds; 54 | 


The park and ring delightful to her eye, 


She paſſes o'er ſmall blunders— in the sky; of 
The ſtars her fay'rites, and good friends, that light 
Her coachman from the ball, at three, each night; 
The ſun, ſhe oft has heard of in the news, 

A planet which ſhe very ſeldom views ; 

Together, who but rarely-ſhew their head, 

One riſing -— when the other goes to bed. 

In heayen's wide circuit found no faults, or flaws, 
She quarrels only with its rigid laws: 

In a free nation born, not quite ſo fair, 

With rules, a lady's freedom to impair : 

Vex'd, that her conſcience is not let alone 

To merit bliſs by maxims of her own; 

Secure of heaven, in revelation's ſpite, | 


By reaſon's help, and nature's fay'rite light, 


Inſpir'd 
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Inſpir'd' with facre& morals, which the ball 
Dictates and teaches, better much than Paul; 
Gentle and kind, which prompt her to fulfil 
Each ſoft perſuaſion of her heart and will; 
Her lord forgot, her lover to embrace, 
No crime at all — or finning in the caſe. 

She owns a God! but ftill ſhe thinks it rude, 
Into her conduct ſnou'd his eye intrude; 
A little hard, the power ſupream ſhou'd know, 
At maſques and balls, what women do below; 
Not quite ſo courtly and well bred, to mark 
| Whoſe ſpouſe may be their lover in the dark. 

At Will's, and Tom's, no more let T—n—1 preach, 
But liſten while ſhe-arheiffs better teach 
Woolſ--n outdone, deſert his learned chair, 
Better ſupply'd, by converts of the fair! 
Tho' weak, the thunder's voice, who can defy, 
And trembling at a worm, inſult the sky! 
With ſweet ſoſt lips, and eloquence extream, 


By the beſt maſters, tutor'd to blaſpheme ; 


Of 
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Of finer pants poſſeſt, who kindly grieve 

For ladies, born ſo dull, as to believe; 2 

With precepts awd, which damp each dear delight; 

And force weak wives to lodge at home, each night; 

To pleaſe their husbands, and fulfil their vows, 

And worſe—— to live contented with one ſpouſe} 
Sure to ſubdue, theſe ne er can plead amils, 

For who can ſtand a female's no, or yes? 


By nature form'd, to conquer, or beguile; 
Who fight with looks, and argue with a ſmile; 
With learned charms, who each weak foe ſurprize, 
And borrow their beſt reaſons, from their eyes! 
The ſmooth glib tongue may tattle what it will, 
Their face is ſure, to be a conqu'ror ſtill ; 
Each pleas d to merit heaven the modern way, 
By chriſtian ſaving precepts learnt at play ! 
Aſſur'd no pious ſtudent can do ill, 
Govern'd by maxims, utter d at quadril. 

Defended by ſo ſmooth and ſoft a tongue, 
Ah who fo rude, as not to like the wrong ? 

To 


—— — 
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To each good natur d, and well judging ear, 
The ſweet ſimplicity muſt needs be dea; 
And Lord, good God, the gentle moving phraſec, 
In all diſputes, inſtead of ſenſe, amaze ! | 
Their reaſons, urg'd in a ſoft hybla ſtile, © - 

Still weak, unleſs aſſiſted by a ſmile ; 
'Th' advantage of its airs, who ne'er let ſlip, 
Still calling in the fan, to aid the lip; | 
Whoſe arguments each rival chiefly hart, 


Diſputing fiercely, with a pat, or flirt; 
Spread like a trophy cut, the conqueſt won z 
The fan victorious, and its foe undone. 
Nevetia to her God, ſome power allows, 
Not ſuch, to bind a counteſs to her vows, 
In wedlock, tho' ſhe wears a gentle chain, 
Allow'd to ſhiſt it, if it gives her pain. 
(A myſtick tye, its yertues odd and ſtrange, 
That gives the fair more liberty to range.) 
The Deity that does her conduct ſcan, 
Painted upon her ſnufl- box or her fan; 


Still 
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Still ſmiling, never in ſo harſh a mood, 
From bliſs,” for ſmall offences to exclude. - 
Cruel, if ſwearing when ſhe miſs'd a vole, 15 
For this, a lady ſhou'd pollute hes foul; 1241. 
By paſſion hurried on, much harder ye, 


To vex his ear blaſpheming at picquett; 
To threaten hell, beyond all reaſon quite, ore” 
For the ſtol'n bliſs of one tranſporting night z + 


So lovely now, a death to courtly dames 

To think, thoſe eye-brows ſhou'd be touch'd with flames, 

On earth victorious, how ſincere a woe, 

To meditate, they cannot kill below ! 

Beauty in ſhades beneath, without her throne; _ 

Confin'd, to conquer in one world alone. 
But nymphs may err, and for their errors new, 

In life's laſt ſcenes, ſad marks of pious woe. 

Themſelves ſeyerely for each crime upbraid ; 

For guilt incurr'd— and duties left unpaid. 


Say ! what her penitence, as now ſhe dies! 
oft looks of ſadneſs to engage the skies; 
Not 
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Hoping the preſent may not prove the laſt. 


Careful to manage her laſt hours aright, | - 8 
Her ſheets are fine, and mob extremely white ; 


Upon her toilet, in nice order laid, | 
Combs, patches, rings, her fleeting ghoſt to aid 5 | 
Her brilliants near, ftill grateful to her eyes, 

Sparkling, to yield her comfort — as ſhe dies. 
E'er ſhe begins her flight to ſcenes of blifs, © 

Her laſt new mecklin brought with tears to kiſs ; 

Tho? not for man, to ſave the-mournful fair, 

One ſigh ſufficient, and one parting prayer; 

Her conſcience well aſſur d 'twill more than do, 

If heaven allows her time to utter two; - 

The Deity ſhe ever did adore, 

Too courtly, and too kind, to covet more; 

Begging her friends the dread of death to ſooth, 

Her praiſe may be well cut, and marble ſmooth ; 


In hopes, for ſome few vertues let alone 
In life as many ſcutchcons may attone ; 
With 
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With many coaches, many pardons bought, 

Fair the amends a flambeaux for a fault. 
Secure no evil can that ſoul attend, 

Whoſe epitaph is wrote bj *, or R—g; 
Who ſeldom to the fair a heaven deny! 
Opening the gates of bliſs to moſt that dye. 

From vertue's paths, tho ſeldom led aſtray, 
Themſelves to torture ſome contrive a way; 
Reſolv' d, of every giſt we prize, poſſeſt, 
Heaven ſtill ſhall want a power to make 'em bleſt! 
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Who their chief bliſs, of what we dread compoſe; 
And reckon health and ſtrength amongſt their woes. 
Enjoying theſe, of beauty who deſpair, 

And wiſh for agues, why? — to make em fair. 

Or if ſome fits, Þ' ill fortune they eſcape, 

All know, good ſtomachs ſpoil a flender ſhape ; 
How prudent then, to draw the waſte more fine, 
O'er a loy'd difh, to piddle, and to pine; 

To turn her eye, from the dear carp, or pikes, 

For no one reaſon, but becauſe ſhe likes. 


Dreading 
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Dreading, the partridge, or the teal, to touch, 


Longing for more, for ſear 'twou'd be too much: 


| Not to ſeem beauteous in her ſhape, and neat, 
How much a ſorer ill, than not to cat! 

In delicacy ſtriving to excel, 
Iris is ſick— of always being well ; | 
The practice of rude nymphs entirely wrong, 
To boaſt their bloom, and be in health too long: 
Who creatures wretched in her eye appear, 
Not bleſt with agues twice each happy year: 
To prove the fineneis of her tender frame, 
How nice her texture, the ſoſt ſickly dame 
Conſults her pulle, and pays a doctor's fees, 
To loſe her bloom, and languiſh by degrees. 
From her ſoſt cheek the roſes to affright, 
And in their room to plant a modiſh white! 
The pills ſhe takes, and bolus wou'd diſpleaſe, 
Too ſoon to rob her of her dear diſeaſe; 
Shou'd they her florid look with colour paint, 
Inſpire the red ſhe longer hopes to want; 


# 


Tho' hungry, with her phyſick angry quite, 

It did not drive away, her appetite; | 

How hard, oblig*d her dinners to repeat, 

And when ſhe long' d to faſt, be forc'd to eat 

Her bliſs quite loſt, to languiſh with an air 

On the ſoft couch — or in the velvet chair. 
What other gift of heaven cou'd Iris ſeek, 

But to be faint and feay'riſh, once a week! 

Always robuſt, her parents muſt be oaks; 

And ſhe of fleſh and blood— like other folks. 

A porter's privilege ! more fond and proud, 

To pleaſe, and ſtand diſtinguiſh'd from the crowd, 

Not by her blood, her vertue, or her wealth ; 


But what ſhe prizes more, a want of health. 
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Quid? cum eft Lucilius auſus 

Primus in hanc operis componere carmina morem, 

Detrahere & pellem, nitidus qua quiſq; fer ora 

Ceaeret, introrſus turpis; num Lælius, aut qui 

Duxit ab oppreſſa meritum Carthagine nomen 

Ingenio offenſs ? aut læſo doluere Metello, 

Famoſiſq, Lupo cooperto verfibus ? atqui 

Primores popult arripuit, populumg; tributim; — 


Scilicet uni equus virtuti, atq; eius amicis. 
Hor. Lib, 1I, Sat. 1 


O birth when fame a ſecond luſtre Joins, | 
With ſtrongeſt force the hero's action ſhines - 
As gold, that does a richer flame diſplay, 
Aſſiſted by the brilliant's ſtreaming ray * 
L 2 
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The ſovereign's ſmile the patriot's ſtar beſtows, 


Your ſelf the golden beam with which it glows; 
That light your own, which from its circle ſprings, 
And adds a glory to the gift of kings. 


= = . 
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Yet tho your fame at diſtance we admire, 
You damp each genius, which you firſt inſpire; 
Too weaß the grateful and well-meaning lays, 

N To give applauſe, where monarchs chuſe to praiſe; 
F Born, to che ſtate a like ſupport to yield, 

i In courts, or camps— the ſenate, or the held, 

: Doubly inſpir'd her glory to purſue, 


g Both by your eloquence, and courage too; 


Giſts, your own Pallas to her fav'rite gave; 


A voice as moving, and an arm as brave! 


* 

i Loft in thoſe wildy ſhades, where fortune chains 
1 | 
[| Your poet down, to combat age and pains ; 

{ | , 

What can he ſing, harmonious to your ear? 


To pleaſe the judge, or to inſtruct the peer! 
What Attic phraſe ſelect to give advice; 
As Dorſet courtly, and as Horace nice ? 


Withour 
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Without exalted thought, and ny ſenſe | 

The ſatir always ſure to give offence 

For turn and wit, that ne'er with nature parts; 

Moft ſmiling, when ſhe throws her keeneſt darts. 

Yet as the trembling muſe ne'er hopes to ſend 

A gift, which he who reads it, cannot mend? 

It gives her ſome relief, with fear oppreſt, 

That they forgive the moſt, who judge the beſt. 
Some, till the mode was nicely underſtood, 

Wou'd bluſh perhaps wou'd tremble to be good; 


Nor venture, tho' by zeal infpir'd, to kneel, 


Till they firſt knew, the poſture was genteel ; 
(Quite rude, to mention hell, or name the sky, 
A Grecian, or a ſprace free-thinker nigh) 
Since both alike might give a juſt pretence 
In a wrong place, their vertue and their ſenſe; 
Each ſeeming, tho' with ſilence, to arraign 
The vicious one; and one the pert and vain. 

Adraſtus always govern'd by the throng 
Is juſt as they inſpire him, right or wrong. 

| 9 I 


Re:fors 
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Reaſons to poiſe and weigh, in cach debate, 
A task too mean, for knights of his eſtate! 
Whom no religion pleaſes or offends, 
Few, Chriſtian, Turk, and Pagan— all his friends! 
He takes without diſtruſt, what others ſay; 
And travels on to bliſs, the beaten way. 

Eaſy 43 ſafe, his faith receives at Mills; 
| And always likes the creed the club inſtils. 
Not over nice; whoſe heart is ſtill at eaſe 
With the good doctrines which his fellows pleaſe. 
With them does glory ſhare, and fame purſue, 
And dreſſes and believes as moderns do. 
Bound by no goſpel, by no church enſlav'd, 
Without his friends, too generous to be ſav'd! 
For what in heayen cou'd their learn'd pupils do, 
If Blunt and Tind-- were not happy too? 

So ſtrong a paſſion wou'd Bellario feel 
For unbelief, but that 'tis thought genteel ? 
(Who proves the modern way his canons clear, 
By a wiſe ſhrug, and by a ſtudious ſneer) 

Againſt 
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Againſt the dictates of nice honour quite, 
If peers will err, for commons to be right; 
For wiſdom more refin'd than theirs, to pant; 
And boaſt a genius, which his betters want ! 
Who wou'd diſturb the gay; offend the fair 
With a grave look; or with a modeſt air ? 
At court, the ruſtick name of heaven let fall; 
Or with the ſound of conſcience— fright a ball? 
A ſhew of virtue in his air aſſume, - 
With fiſty masks intriguing in a room? 
Cloſe by his oracles behold he fits, 
And ſteals his wiſdom from his brother wits. 


His voice the learned tube that blows around, 


His tutors reaſons 


all compriz'd in ſound ; 
With a facetious laughter, taught the way 
To help the cauſe and ſecond what they ſay! 
For ſenſe and argument, a learned oath 
Pinch'd by his foe, ſerving inſtead of both. 
Yet if the creed he likes, ſeems not ſo true, 
To pleaſe his friends, he'll think as others do! 
L 4 More 
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More courtly ſure, than to defend the right, 
Suppoſe the truths he holds—— are not polite ! 

To err in morals, does no pardon need; 

To err in manners, is a fault indeed! 

One does the loſs of ladies ſmiles portend, 

The other only does his God offend ; 

And ſure the nice Bellario better knows, 

Than, pleaſing heaven, to make the fair his foes! 


But ſee what ſorrows here the beſt aſſail, 


Each bliſs beneath, how changing and how frail? 


By cruel fate a fever is decreed, 

To ſpoil his maxims— and to change his creed; 
Unfair, with terrors to diiturb his breaſt, 

That very eve, when for a ball he dreſt. 

Its power to ſhew, and fury to begin 

Juſt when he ſeem'd ſo well diſpos'd— to fin. 
While now he ſighs beneath his raging pains, 
Converted by the reaſoning of his veins, 

With each hot fit, his piety returns, 

A found belie ver all the while he burns. 
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Better, 
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Better, the worſe he grows — thro? all the fit; 
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Reaſon a wicked ſoe, too hard for wit; 
Which loſes, as he fainter grows, each hour, 
A little of its pertneſs and its power; | 
No object wears the look, it did before; 
Vertue ſeems fair — and Felt--n is 2 whore! 


Leſs lovely now the harlot's cheek appears 
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Stript of each beauty, by his pangs and fears; 
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His reaſon opening, as his terrors riſe ; 
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While Voolſ--A now ſeems weak, and Sherl--ck wiſe. 
Long wavering in his faith, till in a fright 
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He ask d his pulſe— which told him what was right. 
Bleſt infidel! whoſe hope from torture flows; 

Happy, if fate in love prolongs thy woes! 

For bliſs rely ing on thy pains alone; 

For if the doctor heals; thy heaven is gone; 

Myſtick the woe his patient does endure, 

Say'd by the ill, and ruin'd by the cure. 
How few, amongſt the many, live content 


With the kind ſhare of bleſſings fortune lent ! 
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What they enjoy not, they eſteem alone ; 


And if enjoy'd, diſdain, becauſe their own. 

Of every valued gilt of life poſſeſt, 

Sincerely ſtriving ſtill to be unbleſt : 

While thus, made wretched by their own deſire, I 

For want, in plenty's boſom they expire! | Y 
Laurus, reſoly'd to ſhine a bard of note, 

And change his plain, for an embroider'd coat ; 

With a good fortune he enjoy'd before, 

Repair'd to court, to mend, and make it more! 

There merit bloom'd ; and there promotion grew ; 

The patrons numerous, and the poets few! 

Rich their reward, altho' their toil was ſmall ; 


The place or penſion ſure — to write was all. 
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His raviſh'd eye, the park and palace ftrikes ; 
That lawn he doats on, and that Viſta likes; 4 
How green the paſture, and how ſond the deer; l 
The long canal, how deep, and wide, and clear; 
Each cool and arching roof of flow'ring lime, 
Wore by Apollo, for inſpiring rhime ! 
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The groves of Pindus, where the muſes meet, 
Scarce bloom'd ſo ſair, ſo grateful, or ſo ſweet; 
'Thro' the rich mall, no marks of want or woe; 
Each maid a ducheſs, and each youth a beau: 
In every form quite round the circle ſeen, 
Where er he turns his eye, a peer, or queen! 

His heart dilated with theſe pleaſing hints, 
He writes and flatters dedicates and prints. 
Picks each choice vertue from his common. place, 
Gives this, his lordſhip, t' other to his grace; 
Convinc'd, no man of prudence wou'd deny, 
At his own price, good qualities to buy! 
All ſure of fame, recorded in his ſheet 
For pious, learned, valiant, juſt, diſcreet ; 
Whate'er they wiſh'd, to make their worth more-fair, 
At eaſy rates the willing muſe cou'd ſpare ! 
Vertues by dozens taking from her- ſtore ; 
If theſe ſeem d few—— ſhe fold em by the ſcore! 
Of parts and wit her patrons. all poſſeſt; 
Or any other gifts, that pleas'd em beſt; 
Their 
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Their own perfections who had leave to at 
One juſt as cheap as t other — with the muſe. 
Smoothly addreſſing thus each age and ſex, 
——To chuſe a place does only now perplex! 
In his own thought, the race bat juſt begun, 
The prize of glory ſeems already won! 
From Cibb—r's head he plucks the blooming bays; 
And plants em on a brow, that merits Pas. 
A birth-night ſong each year! the laureat's task; 
How ſmall, for ſuch a penſion, ſuch a cask ! 
Each his, in fancy— while with rage divine 
He ſings his monarch's fame, and taps his wine; 
Bleſſing Apollo for his new renown, 
The deity, that brought him faſe to town: 
Took him from warbling ſonnets in a wood, 
And kindly ſhew'd him where Sr. James's ſtood; 
Sure of preferment ſoon; ſo very near 
The royal preſence— and Sir Robert's car ! 
But ah! what pangs diſtract his heart, to find 
Courts ſo unmindful of a muſe fo k ind? 
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Her choice tho prudent, yet her uſage hard; 


One fond to pleaſe; one backward to reward! 


No honours yet enjoy'd for all ſhe writ ; 


Her woes each day encreaſing, with her wit; 


The price of one poor dinner hardly rais'd, 


For peers applauded, and for ſtateſmen prais'd ; 


Who with a frugal hand their bounty deal; 
A dedication flattering— for a meal. 

His happy genjus now becomes his curſe, 

His verſe ſtill better, and his fortune worſe. 
Odes will no more the charge of wigs defray ; 
And panegyricks ſcarce for powder pay ; 
While tainted with the av'rice of the times, 
Barbers prefer baſe gold to beauteous rhimes ; 
Scarce pleas'd, ſo mean is merit in their eye, 
To take a fatir, for a bob, or tye; 

With hopes of gain inſpir'd no more to write, 
Bleſt, if his muſe can keep his linnen white; 
In his full fame he humbly is content 


With a year's toil, to pay a quarter's rent; 
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Pawning 
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Pawning a ſmooth epiſtle to a lord, iets 
For what ?— a guinea for a fortnight's board, 


His laſt fine birth-day ber reproach to wit, 


Oblig'd to mortgage to prevent a writ; 5 

What ſhall the poet do, intent on fame; 

To ſtay, is ruin; to return, is ſhame? 

Courts are deceiving— credit faſt declines, 

And ſhops refuſe the notes Apollo ſigns: 

Baſe cooks, reſolving to inſult his muſe 

Wich ſcorn, a ſonnet for a ſoop refuſe; 

And the lean profits of an anxious day, 

At night, will hardly for a ſupper pay! 
Reſoly'd, at laſt, in courts no more to ſhine, 

Where poets often ſing, but ſeldom dine; 

Where a ſmooth ſmile for a learn'd epic pays, 

And all their food is promiſes and praiſe; 

For the lime ſhade, he now the beech does chuſe, 

And back to Suſſex brings his baffled muſe ; 

To other bards reſigns his luckleſs ſeat, 

That they, in turn, may ſtarye, and he may eat. 


Wouldſt 
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Wouldf thou for life ſecure a wealthy place, F 

And with rich plenty ſinooth thy ſmiling face? 

To chapel make young ducheſſes repair, 

Out of pure love to piety and prayer; 

From the dull lip, let eloquence diſtil, 

Old age delight us, and deep wrinkles kill; 

In a grave cit ſincerity allow; 

Faith in his word, and meaning in his yow; 

With ſmiles of joy, his want of ſenſe endure j | 

Beſpeak the chariot then 

Nor does our ſex alone on ſhadows thrive, 


By kind deluſions fed, and kept alive; 


thy poſt is ſure! | 


The gentle fair our prudent ſteps purſue, 

To cheat themſelves, as wiſe, and witty too! 

Of glory fond, invent a thouſand ways 

To win our ſcorn, and rob themſelyes of praiſe, 
Reſoly'd to pleaſe, in ſpite of age and time, 

At ſeventy, young Anilla boaſts her prime; 

Her chmacleric does new charms inſpire, 


Adds to each grace, and is a year of fire 
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Gay in her mein, and ſprightly in her talk, 

6 | She mimicks her great grandchild in her walk ; _ 

3 Each gaudy ſuit with glaring colours trims ; 

And when ſhe creeps and waddles, thinks ſhe ſwims. 
To ftrike and to ſubdue all amorous hearts 
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From beauteous wrinkles now ſhe throws her darts; 


Murder in her, by law chance-medley found, 
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Her eyes too dim to ſee the wretch they wound. 


Uncertain, where her cheeks their arrows lance, 


Her cruelties are all the work of chance: 

Certain the death, the victim tho? unknown; 

Not conſcious at whoſe breaſt the ſhaſt was thrown : 
Not with her gums quite ſmooth, her triumphs ceaſe, 
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For why ſhou' d biting be a help to pleaſe? 


A tooth or two, if loſt, no mighty ill; 


Lyons, not ladies, with ſuch arms ſhou'd kill. 


For theſe decay d, her age is not to blame; 
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Which ſpoils her teeth, but leaves her tongue the ſame; 
That with paſt conqueſts her pleas'd boſom cheers, 


Tattling whole evenings, of her dying peers; 
| What 
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What knights and lords het eye had power to wound; 
What darts ſhe threw, what deaths once ſcatter'd round; 
When other beauties fade, untouch'd her bloom: 
Gay her decline, and lovely, near a tomb! 
In age who does the ſpite of time defy; 
Her buſineſs ſtill to triumph, not to die! 

But who is he, an envied fame to gain 
In glory's chaſe, as buſy and as vain? 
Some care important dwells upon his brow, 
Something he wants—— he hems, and has it now! 
Writing, his work he follows to the preſs, 
Does each learn'd page adore, and period bleſs ; 
Smit with each thought, with every beauty fir'd, 
Wondring, what genius warm'd, or god infpir'd ; 
One rapture o'er, another ſtrait ſucceeds, 
'That ſoon is vaniſh'd — and a ſtronger breeds; 
The writer and himſelf grown mighty ſriends, 
As one repeats, and one as oft commends : 
Pleas'd, as the ſmooth encomium thus began; 
To the learn'd author who?— himfelf the man; 
M To 
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To ſtrangers how exceeding kind— his own, | 
Who writes the verſe, the friendly hand, unknown; 
The ſureſt art the poet's worth to raiſe, 
When he that wrote the epic, gives the praiſe; 
By a ſtrange pen ot half ſo well expreſt, 

Since all muſt know their own great merits beſt. 

How long has. wit, which ſhou'd engage our ſmile, 

Strove, but without ſucceſs, to pleaſe our iſle ? 

How long each favourite folly, baniſh'd hence, 

And tore the laurels from the brow of ſenſe ? 

That humour now which hopes applauſe to gain, 
Maſt have its dwelling, diſtant from the brain : 
Change ſeats, and to inſpire-nice judges, flow 

From the learn'd heel, or the facetious toe. 

Skipping from form to form, its varying ſhape 

A R- this moment, and the next, an ape: 

A merry modern Proteus; pleas'd to paſs 

From like to like —- from L---ge to an aſs. 

Now, in appearance, to the wondring pit 


A puppy — with the ſmalleſt change, a wit. 


Conſummate 
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Conſummate artiſt, which the ſtage has choſe, 
This ſcene in rhime—— to * bark the next in proſe; 
Thro' the pleas'd audience, what a joy does flow 
To view thee, with what humour — ſcratch the beau; 
Thy buckram tail can never a& amiſs; 
Each box in raptures to behold thee p--fs. 
Each play well purg'd of all its wicked wit, 
Secures a fav'ring box, and raviſh'd pit; 
Macbeth and Fallftaff ſcorn'd, the learned croud 
In Harleguin's applauſe are long and loud. 
In a thin houſe while f Rawleigh meets his end, 
And + Myron dying, wants a weeping friend; 
Britons, who once their fates with pity read, 
Struck with more moving ſcenes— to Fauſtus fled ; 
With imps and witches flying 'croſs the ſpheres, 
Throng'd by judicious knights, and judging peers. 
Shall Drury boxes, Poell's ſcaffolds break, 
Wilks be admir'd, while learned Punch can ſqueak ? 


* See the celebrated farces of Perſeus and Andr mda, Fauſtns, and 
ſeveral others of equal merit, with which the preſent judicious age 
ſeems ſo highly delighted. | 


Two excellent tragedies, Sir W. Rawleigh and B/ is. 
M2 Great 
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Great modern wits to theatres repair, 
While Bruin acts, or Southwark has a fair? 
Nice criticks, Shakeſpear's wretched ſcenes adore, 
Till“ Lyons, curb'd by ſtatute, act no more? 
Shall Dryden's muſe the curious court delight, 
While Vaux can juggle, or while gg can fight; 
Long as the ſtage in laughing farces deals, 
And Y--1/--n half the town from Orway Reals? 
Shall G--y in riches or in fame adyance, 
While Italy can ſing, or Paris dance? 
Thy praiſe, great B--th, ſublimer yet may ſoar, 
When wax grows ſpeechleſs, and can jeſt no more. 
Wou'dſ thou engage the town, throw by thy wit, 
For where the ſatir fails, the farce may hit. 
"Tis now no more a gift, but a diſeaſe, 
And writers muſt decline in ſenſe, to pleaſe : 
The comic humourous, or the tragic ſad —— 
One wou'd ſeem monſtrous, and the other mad; 
The ſureſt way to have the age your friend, 
Aud gain applauſe, to ſink and to defcend, 
$ > Ovid of d pes. No 
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No art nor language in the piece to ſhow, 
Juſt faſhion'd like its genius — leud and low. 


To give the town from end to end delight, 
Make wizards conjure, and make dragons fight: 
Throw chy dull Fletcher and thy Ben away, 
And take from R--h the model of thy play. 
Clear'd of all dangerous thought, he knows what ſport 
Will drain the city, and divert the court ; 
With too much joy, whole audience all expire, 
When demons mount, and then deſcend, in fire! 
When gods divert 'em with their humourous tricks, 
Carried acroſs the ſtage, on magic ſticks, 
The actors all he keeps, of heavenly birth; 
Not one, of all the train—— a fon of earth, 
Till Hermes falling from his rope, was found 
Divine before, a mortal by his wound, 
How great that mortal, who in every play 
Hires Mars to act, and keeps een Jobe in pay! 
Phzbus and Neptune, at the treaſurer's call, 
Clear d once a week with Bullock and with Hall. 


M 3 While 
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While beauteous Juno a receipt does write, | 

For wages ſhe receives, each Monday night; 

With her dear guinea to her lord repairs, _ 

Lodg'd in Olympus up five flights of ſtairs; 

Which aids the power, againſt he next is ſeen, - / 

To gild his crown, and edge his thunders keen. 
That ſenate in full joy wou'dſt thou behold 

Which counſel kings, and Europe's ballance hold; 

See 'em in raptures ſpent, o'ercome with bliſs, 

When * frogs dance bories, and when gorgons his! 

What heaving tranſport in each boſom lies, 

When Fauſtus conjures, and when Hermes flies! 

How rich the ſcene which does each eye engage, 

Viewing two humourous haycocks mount the ſtage; 

Skipping from ſide to fide, from end to end; 

Which dance, then make a bow, and then deſcend ! 

Why ſhon'd a god be wanted to inlpire ? 

Has not the ſtage its pullies, cords and wire; 

ach ſcene, to pleaſe the grave, and win the fair, 

An acting table, or a witty chair; 

Poſeui and Aud. Which 
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Which from the ſenate half its ſages draws, | 
To give a magick broom its Juſt applauſe! 
While warlike Perſeus yaulting thro? the skies, 
Diverts their thoughts, and ſaves a new exciſe! 
With nice conceit if actors can enflame 
The heart, no matter from what limb it came; 
Whether the humour that our ſmiles wou'd gain, 
Springs from the foot, or iſſues from the brain: 
No difference, if each box we influence, 
Whether we pleaſe by tumbling, or by ſenſe! 
As the ſame gem with equal light does ſhine, 
Extracted from a dunghil or a mine: 
Both with one pleaſure touch the raviſh'd ſoul, 
P--pe with his pen, Maria with her pole. 
Some favourers of his wit the bard may hope, 
The vaulter more admirers, from her rope: 
Claiming, by different arts, an honour'd name; 
And while one writes, one dances into fame. 
Nor let the injur'd bards for this deplore, 
That ſenſe is ſcorn'd, and folly pleaſes more; 
SP M 4 The 
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The nations ſmile that they no longer ſhare, 
For which ſome modern fav'rites better fare! 


Shou'd liberal lords to poets always give, 


With all his cubs how wou'd poor Bruin live! 

How educate his ſons, and with a grace 

Suſtain himſelf, and all his numerous race 

But learned Hockley now with Gibber ſhares, 

Favour'd alike our actors and our bears! 

To the throng'd audience juſt as rich a feaſt, 

The player's wit, and humours of the beaſt: 

Whoſe cauſe and intereſt parties now eſpauſe; 

Hockley too often ſeen the fulleſt houſe ; 

The town with Dyyden's ſcenes and Congreve's tir d, 

With F--»/--z's farce, * Figg's great triumphs fir d 

Whoſe parts and bravery every heart delight, 

Dull at a play — and raviſh'd with a fight, 
Why ſhou'd bad writers blame a cenſor's quill, . 

For taxing what is mean, or what is ill? 


Tis out of pity, that he does deſpiſe; 


And finds em fools, in hopes to leave em wiſe ! 
| Diſſecting 
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Diſſecting each erroneous page, to ſhew + - 
What reaſoning is abſurd, or image low! 


An humble thought, what words wou'd better grace; 
What lines they ſhou'd corre&, and. which eraſe; 

If Ig and if Depreux had never writ, 
How long had dulneſs ware the garb of wit? 
However blam'd, the critick's friendly ink 
Makes pride ſometimes review, and folly think 

The fond admirer blot his fav'rite ſheet, 

The bold more wary, and the pert diſereet. 

Each darling dear ſimplicity reſign it) 
For a chaſt image, and a better line ! 

The fear of this made Bre oft be ſtill, 

And in dire dread of yengeance, dry his quill; 

Kindly reſoly'd, no more with want of fire 

His bookſeller to break, and reader tire; 

Atoning thus for every paſt offence, 
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With prudent filence, or with better ſenſe ! 
And if our ſpleen correct a reigning fault, 
How cheaply is our rage and malice bought ? 
The 
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The writer's torment thus becomes his gain, 

To merit fame, who only ſuffers pain. 

Without a pang a kind rebuke endures, 

The pill, tho bitter, pleaſing if it cures. 
Beſide, conceal'd before from mortal ſight, 

We thus hang up forgotten works to light ; 

Buried, and filent long in ſhades alone, 

Our friendly vengeance makes the author known ; 

Adjuſts the time, and leaves the æra clear, 

That he /aid nothing, juſt in ſuch a year. 

Or with dark rhimes the puzzled town perplext, 


Publiſh'd one term, and quite forgot the next. 


Who had e'er known what 7'—-te or Settle wrote, 


Had Dryden in revenge their names ſorgot ? 
Reſcu'd from darkneſs now, both ſhare the light, 
And flouriſh by the friendſhip of his ſpite! 
Deathleſs, tranſplanted in his ſheets, they grow, 
Loft in oblivion, had they miſs'd a foe ; 

As weakly cyons grafted oft, we ſee, 


Shoot out more ſtrong, than on their parent tree. 
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Had P—r/e and Sh ck never drawn their quill, 


Woolſ—n, now known, had been a phantom ſtill. 


Slept on the penny bulks in every ſtreet; 
Each cook by night and grocer claim'd his ſheet. 
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Round ſpice and pepper then the ſage had dream'd, 


And ne'er, but under pies and puffs, blaſphem'd; | 


No priſon then, but Bedlam, had been thine ; 

Nor Newgate claim'd by law, a ſound divine. 

From skulleries and ſhops now fond to paſs 

To the beaux ſhelves, and unbelie vers glals! 

The deiſts faith to clear, and ſtudy grace; 

Next Blunt and Toland, thine the ſecond place. 
Did poets, when they write, no cenſures fear, 

How vaſt wou'd be the harveſt of the year! 

What ſhowers of verſe wou'd every ſeaſon fall, 

And deluge Ton/on's ſhelves, and Lintot's ſtall! 

If Garth in pity had not drawn his pen, 

W ß relapſing, might have writ agen; 

His awful ſatir curb'd the mule in time, 


And ſav'd us from whole rheams of holy rhime. 
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172 The Manners af the Age. SAT. VI. 
By Dryden s help mankind obtain d a truce, 

And peace at laſt, with Fkcuo and his mule: 

Who with more wit had clic our ifland curſt, 

And tagg'd a ſecond volume to his firſt. 

Heaven has our thanks, when wars and plagues are Oer, 
Why then unpaid, if D' Anvers writes no more 
The problem doubttul, which deſerves em beſt, 
Deliverance from the patriot, or the peſt. 

The bleſſing equal to a thankful age, 

When one forgets to write, and one to rage. 

This Cyiton knew, and pondering in his thought 
The dire, dire battles oft with crzticks fought ; 
Tho' long ambitious of an anthor's name, 

Is check'd by fear, in his purſuit of fame. 

He now throws by, now trembling takes his pen, 
Then thinks of D--zz--s, and is dumb agen. 
The image fair, the couplet ſmooth no more; 
Approv'd and beauteous each, the page before. 
Tho' willing to oblige the world, he fits, 
Suſpended long— a bard and none, by fits. 


Suſpicious, 
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Suſpicious, how his numbers may ſucceed, 
If malice ſhou'd inſpect, or enyy read! 

Poet, without a dread thy ſheet adorn, 
Neglect the cenſurer's rage, and pedant's ſcorn. 
Indulge thy genius, and thy volume truſt ; 
Secure, if doom'd to ſcape the moth and duſt. 
A long, long reſt thy Phæbus ſhall beſtow, 
Without one cenſure from a friend or foe 
The critick's wrath thou ſafely mayſt defy, 

For thoſe who damn dull authors, firſt muſt buy, 
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„ 
The RIGHT HONOURABLE 
ARTHUR ONSLOW, Eſq; 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. 
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Sedit - timuit ne non ſuccederit — eſto ; 

2 wid? qui pervenit, fecitne viri'tter? atqui 

Hic eſt aut nuſquam, quod quærimus; hic onus horret, 
Ut parvis animis, & parvo corpore maj us, 

Hic ſubit, & per fert: aut virtus nomen inane eff 
Aut decus, & precium rediè petit experiens vir. 

Hor. lib. 1. Ep. 17. 
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7 | IO reach that fame and vertue we admire, 
 Tho' hard the toil, tis godlike to aſpire; 


Heroick minds like diſtant ſuns appear, 


We feel their beams, but cannot touch their ſphere; ' 
The eye contented, while their orbits glow 
In tracks above, to bleſs their light below. 
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DzD1CATION. 
Sublime, our ſelves beneath, we view thee plac'd, 
Fair with each worth, with every honour grac'd ; 
With ſober counſels, and in wiſe debates, 
Now guarding kings, and now protecting ſtates ; 
Planning nice ſchemes in thy well- judging breaſt, 
To make the ſovereign fear'd, and ſubject bleſt; 
Blended in one, where diftant virtues lie; 
Great, without pride; without ambition, high 
A friend to each, contending to unite, 
The monarchs claim, with the glad peoples right. 
To leave fait freedom every Briton's dower, 
And liberty to reconcile with power. 
Yet ah! how oft, with pain haſt thou beheld, 
The wiſeſt ſchemes, by rage or folly quell'd; 
Fond to contrive the worſt, the beft to blame; 
Whoſe madneſs ſatir only can reclaim ! 
Thy {elf unable often to withſtand, 
When pride wou'd awe, or faction wou'd command; 
The force of language, and of reaſon vain, 
For her own guilt, to give her heart a pain. 
With 


DEDICATION, 


With truth reſolving never to agree, 

You have your craſtſinen; and our criticks we; 

Who a ſtrange zeal for contradiction boaſt, 

Smiling and bleſt, whene'er they blunder moſt, 
If then thy eye has leiſure to peruſe, 

That eye, ſhe fears, the offering of the muſe ; 

How will the patriot often ſtart, to view 

Each portrait, which from life her pencil drew? 

More keen her rage, and more ſevere the thruſt, 


When every feature and each line is juſt; 
Who needs no falſhood, any foe to ſtrike, 
That ſatir wounding moſt that paints moſt like, 
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O T only the ſmooth cheek is taught to feign 
N An out ward joy, but the ſalſe heart, a pain. 
For what is ſorrow ? a meer modiſh art, | 
Play'd by the look, not practis d by the heart; 

While Britain ſhews a deep reſpectſul care 
Of her ſet forms: of grief, as well as prayer; 
Cuſtom her guide, a nice decarum keeps, 
In zeal and fadnefs— when ſhe kgeels, and weeps. 
In each diſtreſs, a herald ſee d to ſnew 
The neweſt amen 40 dem our woe; 
Who at ſad funerals cn and lawn ſupplies, 
Jo moan and figh, inſtead of hearts and eyes. 
y MS Whate'er 
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180 The Manners of the Age. SA r. VII. 
Whate er we want our paſſion to inſpire, 7 Fg 
At any ſhop we now may buy or hire: a 

By law inſtructed, what i is juſt enough, 

Whate' er our loſs of Glk or Norwich ſtuff; 

Settled by ſtatute, when a ſpoaſe i is miſs d, 

How cloſe the weed muſt ſorrow to the wriſt : 

In what dark veil the relict muſt be clad, 


Inclin'd to mirth, to help her to be ſad. 

Send but to Ade; you parchiaſe- in a trice, : 
Sadneſs of every ſhape, or any price ; ; 
Suited to cach ſoſt mourner in deſpair, 
The anxious widow, or the penſive heir. 
Thoſe drops, 't their own want moiſture to ſupply, 
For pay, diſtilling from another s eye: 
who round the dead, a | ſadneſs to inſpire, 
Lets mourning cheeks; as well as cloaks, to hire: 
Does a kind ſpring of tears in pity keep, a. 
For eyes which Arive, alas! but cannot weep! 


of nice deſpair, wou'd we a picture ſce, 


Our eye, Mirands, muſt be fixt on thee, 


For 
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For her dear lord who can no anguiſh feel, 5 
Till ſhe firſt knows, her mourning is — 
That her ſad ſable veſt, and widow's ſleeve, 


Are neither cut_too ſhort, or long, to grieve. 
Not qualify'd for ſadneſs, if her cuff 


Has too much cambrick in't or not enough. 


For who, alas! can in deſpair ſucceed, 

If the dull artiſt's hand has ſpoil'd her weed? ? 
What dame with decent rage accuſe the sky, | 
Her much-loy'd lord juſt raviſh'd from her eye, 
To ſpoil her ſorrow, and her ſhape diſgrace, 
Her girdle fix'd two hairs below its place. 

See, where in ſhades the lonely relict fits, 
And knows her time exact, to fall in fits. 
When her ſad ſpirits gently ſhou'd ar, 

The minute fixt, to fink and ſwoon away: 

How oft each hour her ſoul ſhou'd breath a f oh. 

Reſtor d to life, how ſoon again to die. 

When muſing on her dear departed ſpouſe, 

Neer ſmiling once, but where the law allows. 
N 3 
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182 The Mamntrs of the Age: Sar. VII. 
The marble win that ddes his aſhes hold, 
Is ſcarce ſo fit, o fitetit or ſo eoId; 
A breathleſs ſtatue, till the wretched wife 
Shews by her ſobs, ſhe'is poſſeſt of life. 

Her viſiters appear! ah prop the ſair, 
As from her couch ſhe journeys to her chair. 
Too weak, alas! and feeble to arrive, 
Without ſome ſiiccour, ut her ſtocl, alive. 
In the long ſtage how often at a ſtand, 
'Tho' kindly aided by each friendly hand! 
Seated, at laſt, and waving to and fro 
Her penſive head, fad ſymptom of her woe; 
Decent in grief, ſhe knows ſhe muſt not ſit 
An hour in health — then ſighs, and takes a fit; 
Her watch conſulted, by whoſe aid the knows 
The length, return, and period of her woes. 
Taking, as now ſhe faintly moves again, 
The gift of life, with ſadneſs and with pain. 
How cruel to unſeal her cloſing eye, 


Reviving often, but as oft to die! 
| Who 
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Wha enly gains, by her returning breath, 
The privilege, - to fink again in death. 
Irkſom and flow the minutes lag along, 
The-nights are ages, and the days as long ; 

In her firſt mourning month, her felf in doubt, 
Demanding, if her year is almoſt out. 

How long thoſe eyes in darkneſs ſhe muſt keep, 
Diſpos'd to ſmile, how long be forc'd to weep! 
Cuſtom unkind, that wou'd oblige the fair, 

With à gay heart, to feign x deep defpair. 

How can poor Allia act a widow's part, 
Who mourns with nothing but a penſive heart? 
Not rich enough a flowing veil to buy, 

Nothing about her weeps, except her eye! 
Following her confort's herſe, no fable plume 
Shades the lov'd dead, or nods above his tomb; 
Contented to bedew the mournful bier, 

Sent from her heart, with a ſad ſilent tear; 

The folemn ſighs the pours, each breaſt to move, 
Extorted nat by cuſtom, but by love. 
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The Manners of the Age. Sk. VII. 
Pleas'd with that gloom aloue, her ſoul does wear, 
Without Miranda's fits, her woe ſincere. 


184 


Nor does the lying tear, and treacherons ſigh, 
Burſt only from the female breaſt and eye; 
Falſe man, from them, has learn'd the ſpecious art, 
To dew the cheek, and to inſtruct the heart; 
Each power, and all its ſadneſs to employ, 5 
To weep thoſe ills that give the fulleſt joy. 
When pleas d, he too has learnt the skill to moan, 
Has his grave penſive hours to ſmile alone; 
His ſoul, all raptures, in deep ſable clad, 

Which hides his joy — yet helps him to be glad. 

Behold Ca/talis, if your eye can view 
The wretched youth, nor be as wretched too; 
Robb'd of each comfort, freezing, with deſpair, 
For being left, laſt week, his uncle's heir! 

Did death before cer launce ſo fierce a dart, 
That conquering one, quite chill'd another heart? 
The fecond cauſe Caſſulio has to weep, | 

The wound his breaſt receiy d, was not ſo deep. 


3 0 
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See there, in ſolemn ſtate he moves along, 

Behind the herſe, the ſaddeſt of the throng ! 

Surveys the tomb with what a penſive breaft, 

Where the deat aſhes of the dead muſt reſt. 

For ſuch a loſs to calm his anxious mind, 

Too few the mannors which he left behind! 

Tho” wide each opening lawn, ſerene the air, 

Each grove delightful, and each proſpect fair; 

Diſconſolate with theſe, how ſmall a part 

Take they of anguiſh from his throbbing heart ? 
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Acroſs each thought the donor's image flies, 

And robs him of the joy each gift ſupplies ; 

For all the ſighs he pours, to moan his fate, 

Poſſeſſing nothing but a vaſt eſtate, 

If for his death alone Ca/talio griev'd, 

How great had been his ſorrow, had he liv'd! 
Avaro ſickens ! timely to reſtrain, 

With cqoling draughts, the feryour in each vein; 

Learned -- is ſent for—— © Sir, your water high, 

And bounding pulſe, preſage a fever nigh; 

Yet 
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© Yet dread no danger! for your life is ſure; 
© Bleeding in time, with bark, a certain cure! 
A cure! but pray how much may be the coſt ? 
A trifle, Sir! five pieces is the moſt. ? 

What, five! 2 ſum how frightful to the ear! 
Did ever madman purchaſe life fo dear? 

Sweeter, with all its tortures, akes and pain, 

With ſuch a lofs, than vigour to regain. 

Take back each med cine, julep, drug, and pill; 
If I mutt die, let heaven enjoy its will; 

"Tis better by a fever, than a bill. 

Expence and death; whene'er the one I ſee, 

The other kindly Kills, without 4 fee. 

Bat who are thoſe, a glory fond to raiſe, 
And by learn'd cenſures hope to merit praiſe! 


Wou'dſt thou enjoy a jriend's, or critics name, 
Whoever writes, gr blunders — never blame; 
Sure of its worth, each writer ſhews his ſheet, 
Net your correction, but applauſe to meet: 
| oY 
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Altho' he begs you freely to amend 
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What thoughts diſpleaſe you, and what words offend; 


With genius and diſcernment bleſt, toſhew 
What character is wrong, or image low; - 
True humour, where his happy muſe has hit, 
And where ſhe fails, in manners, or in-wit ; 
Tho' to your judgment ſeemingly he bends, 
'Tis only out of pride, he condeſcends; 
Touch but one Hered error, in a age 

He ſnatches from your hand the injur d page, 
Beſeeches you to let his muſe alone, 

And turn your judging eyes, upon your on; 


Which never pleas'd the town, or paid the preſſ, 


Wanting correction more, and pity leſs. 
Since Titirus then all counſel will defpilc 

'Tis cruel to condemn, or to deſpiſe, 

And rob him of the bliſs of feeming wile. 

How little does his low ambition claim, 

Content and rich with bis own ſtock of fame? 
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I! Let him in quiet o'er his epick-ſinile, | 
| No mortal lives ſo bleſt in all the iſle; | 


From fate or fortune, who has nought to fear, 
Secure of joy, while ſelf to ſelf is dear! 
But from a lov'd ſimplicity to part, 


Quite breaks his ſlumbers, and difturbs his heart; | 
When he has nurs'd and cheriſh'd a low thought, 
And a nice error to perfection brought; 

With care and pains, exactly to his will 
Poliſh'd a rugged line, more rugged ſtill; 
You kill him all at once, if you accuſe 
| One fav'rite blemiſh of his darling muſe; | 
; The firſt and higheſt of all earthly bliſs, - 
| 5 q Without a foe, to think, and write amiſs; 4 
| | O'er a dear weakneſs envy wou'd deſtroy, 4 
; t Or malice blot, to die in ſmiles away. 7 
| Sure, as he reads in tranſport to adv, 1 
1 Each page aſſiſting, to inſpire the trance- V 
| | Who then wou'd damp that peace which fills his breaſt, 1 7 
7 


With a rude cenſure, or too free a jeſt ? 


His 
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His foul in all its full fruition wound, d. 
To ſay, his muſe, for ſenſe, is pleas'd with ſound; 
With ſhadows pleas'd ; of imperfe@ions proud 
Ixion he—— the nymph he hugs, a cloud 
The goddeſs, ſeeming to his eye ſo fair, 
A glittering gaudy form of empty air; 
Struck with her thin deluſive fairy charm, 
Great in his eye and nothing in his ame. 
Proud of a fame ſuperior, Corvys looks 
For wiſdom in his ſcutcheons, not his books: 
Tally and Plato pleas d a barbarous age; 
Both theſe derided, Guillim is his ſage: 
The writer of all learned writers, he, 
That ſooths his pride, and ſhews his pedigree ; 
The actions of his great forefathers notes, 


And ſtill preſerves his glory, in their coats: ö 
Touching his ſoul, and raviſhing his ear, 
With the lov'd ſound of chev ron, feſs, ſaltier; 
The genius how ſublime, that comprehends 
The myſtick power of * cro/lets, frets, and bends; 
* Barbarous Terms in Heraldry. All 


Peircy's blue lyon, cou ' d his father claim, 
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All authors, in his thoughts, but letter'd fools, (A 
Unskilfd in a, argen, ar, and gules, | 
Tho' faireſt wreaths from diſtant climes they brought, 
For nations fay'd, and battles nobly fought; 

Each anceſtor's great acts atheeded lie, x off] 
Their creſts, and not their triumphs, pleaſs his eye. 
The action that deſery'd the honour, ſmall; - | 
The conqueſt trivial = the fam'd arms are all. 


For that, he wou'd reſign the-warrior's fame. 
Forgot the hero's glory, to adore | 
The noble beaſt his ſhield in battles bore! = 
Not half the joy, were he of both poſſeſt, 
To merit his applauſe, as wear his creſt. 
In the dread war, let Corum fly or ght, 
He till has bravery—— in his fathers right; 
Who does for glory on their valour truſt ; 
They all were brave! and ſure their children muſt : 
Tho' by his gallant arm no victim fell, 
His grandſve many {lew—— which does as well: 
The 


wa 
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The ſelf-ſame blood his veins infpiting ſul, 


Tho' peaceful now, and lek inclin's to kill. 

Let others purchaſe fame, as they unfold 
Nature's deep ſecrets, ſyſtems new or old: 
The earth diſdain'd, aloft with yo fly, 
Or, rival to great Newron, range the sky; 
The heavens deſbribe each planet's orbit view, 
And comets flight, from world to world, purſue : 
His haughty foul the valgar praiſe diſdains, 
To conquer Kicnoe, with ſuch Herle pains ! 
No leſs a gloty fonght, chan to explore 
Edgar's proud arms, what great ſupporters bore ; 
Whether fierce Teopards in the argem field, 
Or tygers glar'd around the Hazord field; 


If our great unirortis imperial chain 


Was always gilt with gold or ſometimes plain; | 
Knowing when Huſtria's eagle firſt begun | 


To wear two heads, whoſe fire had only one. 


Theſe ſeerets for the curious; he deſcends 


To knowledge % ſublime, to pleaſe bis friends; 
And 
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And adds it to his ſtock of former ſame, 
From a lord's ſcutcheon to divine his name 


The wiſdom deeply priz'd, and ever dear, 

IC From: bis en he en cn Peng 2b 2's; 
What parts, to gueſs, without a glance or look, _ 
If he that lolls within is carl or duke? 

Cloſe hid within his chariot or his chair, 
Skill'd to detect the baron by his hear. 


a vet tho' our arms the nobleſt race denote, 
4 Dull tradeſmen prize our wealth before our coat: 
un As D—?'s honour d, and as Talb—#'s old.. 
i Scarce think our creſts ſo ſol vent as our gold „ 

i Titles diſdaining, their weak ſenſe upbraid, 

F Chuſing with guineas rather to be paid. 

F To upright lands who credit will afford, 

\ : And truſt a mannor ſooner than its lord! 

; Unskill'd to yow, to flatter and betray, 

bt ö Whatc'er they promile they are ſure to pay, _ 


With neither friend, nor credit, nor eſtate 
Bleſt in his birth, tho wretched in his fate, 


Corvus 


ug 
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Corvus can till of heaven's indulgence boaſt, 

His blood ſtill noble, tho' his farms are loſt : 

Robb'd of each bliſs, and vex'd with every ill, 


_ His pedigree ſupports and cheers him till. 


By Anſtis ſign'd if his deſcent he gets, 
He wants no other wealth to pay his debts; 
In every ſadneſs, this his ſure relief, 
Feaſting on glory, oftner than on beef; 
While other tranſient joys are ours to day, 
Fleet fugitives, to morrow ſtole away; 
Tis ſolid laſting bliſs that does inſpire 
His heart for none can rob him of his fire! 
Above the reach of fate, for come what will 
Both are ſecure, his birth and ſcutcheon ſtill : 
Theſe every care ſuppreſs, and want ſupply ; 
A full repaſt, when hungry and when dry! 
Give him, for what he loſt, a nobler good, 
Eternity of fame, for want of food : 
And who, in rags, can think his fate ſevere, 
Proud, in his line to boaſt a Gray or Vere ? 

Q Corvus, 
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Corvus, by theſe inſpir d, its fellows ſpent, 


Gives his laſt guinea, for his high deſcent. 10 


The parchment that his glory does dilate, 
Juſt wide enough to cover his eſtate ! 
His choice, which may to ſome like folly look, 


To pay a herald rather than a cook: 


How great the fame, amongſt the great to ſhine? 
Wanting a meal, how poor a bliſs to dine? 
Men, only, can their fathers deeds repeat ; 
While beutes, as well as they, can feed and eat. 
Aach other bleſſing vaniſh'd, birth alone 
Turns want to fame, a garret to a throne; 

With rags and wretchedneſs, ſublime and vain, 
Solliciting your alms with proud diſdain : 
Meagre its famiſh'd looks, it throws an eye 

Of ſcorn upon the hand that does ſupply ! 
Sincerely pitying their unhappy fate, 

Who live on nought, but wealth and an eſtate! 

Labeo's hard cafe indeed is full of woe, 


Who meanly begs . and has no arms to ſhew. 


* 
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The laſt and loweſt ſure of all diſgrace, 

To ſtarve without one peer, in all his race; 

He has no pedigree in time of need | 

To be his comfort and is poor indeed; 

No liſt of lords, his ſoul in peace to keep 

To charm his eyes; or dry em when they weep. 
Great pride! from every paſſion elſe but thee 

Time has a power the heart of man to free ! 

Deſire and love, fruition does deſtroy ; 

Short liv'd our hope, and tranſient is our joy: 

Revenge, when cloy'd, will leave the tyrant' eye; 

And rage, to pity turn'd, ſubſide and die; | 


Thy force, no change can leſſen or conſume, 


Springs with our birth, and waits us to our tomb; 


In courts well pleas'd with greater pomp to dwell, 
Thou doſt not ſcorn the peaſant's haughty cell; 
Beyond the grave, erecting oſt a throne, 

And fluttering o'er thy breathleſs maſter's ſtone! 
O'er the gay marble, which his aſhes mourns, 
Perching aloft, 1 angels and in urns. 


| O 2 Philo, 
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Philo, with wants perplex'd, each wretched hour 

Bears thy haxd chain, and feels thy mighty power ! 

Oblig'd a weight of ſadneſs to ſuſtain, 

Not conſcious of the cauſe that gives him pain. 

The down-caſt look, the ſolemn thoughtſul air, 

The gloomy brow, and viſage of deſpair, 

The melancholy mein, and frequent ſigh, 

Are ills the wretch endures — he knows not why! 

Hid from himſelf, each creditor well knows, 

The ſource and nature of his myſtick woes 

Can the ſtrange parents of his griefs reveal, 

Which all derive their birth, from wax and ſeal , 

Direct him where his maladies may meet 

Sound learned doctors bred in Lombard-ſtreet ; 


Poſſeſſing each a med cine, that relieves 


Each patient's illneſs — when his pocket grieves 


Even Mead miſtook, where Philb's illneſs lay, 
Sick of a dangerons bond — he cou'd not pay; 
By Freie and Hollings undiſcoyer'd yet, 

The happy potion that can cure a debt. 


Unskill'd, 
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Unskill'd, the ſovereign ſecret to reveal, 

With phyſick to work off a hand and ſeal; 

When duns each morning darken Phil's door, 

His ſtrange diſeaſe will pills or bleeding cure ? 

Will ſtrong emeticks his diſtemper kill, 

Or a kind bolus ſweat away a bill ? 

The bank alone that golden julep keeps, 

Which cures that pain unhappy Philo weeps 

Then, then alone, his remedy prevails, 


When he leaves Byurt--n, and conſults with Shales. © 


Does zeal, or intereſt, every ſolemn day, 
Oblige us at the ſhrine our yows to pay? 

The woes we fear, or deity we dread, 

Invite us to his skies our hands to ſpread ? 

For what is modern zeal? A pious trade; 
Twixt heaven and man, a civil contract made! 
A bargain, where the firſt in bleſſings pays, 
For value he receives in legal praiſe ! 


A very eminent Phyſician and Banker. | 
O 3 | If 
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If Jove will mend his breed, encreaſe his ſtock, 
Jove may expect a preſent from his flock; _ 
Elſe with contempt he looks upon his skies, 


The bleſſing firſt muſt earn the ſacrifice! 
Henrique disbelie ves the reaſon, ſay; 
Laſt ſummer, by a flood, he loft his hay 
An envious blight, that ſeaſon corn was dear, 
Blaſting the product of the hopeful year, 
Above let Jobe exert his love or hate, 
What has the god to do with his eſtate ! 
Miſtaken, if he longer hopes to find 
Offerings from him than he continues kind. 

Tf with Henriquez he wou'd truſt a power ks 
To call from heaven the ſun- ſnine or the ſhower, . 
To him reſign the guidance of the ſphere, 

To form the ſeaſons, and direct the year; 
"The clouds to manage, and his meadows feed 
With rains and moiſture, juſt the time they need; 
Rich incenſe then ſhon'd cloud his hallow d Sky ; 

The yow be paid, and victim oſtner die; 
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He bribes his gods, like lawyers, with a fee; 
When they neglect him, he withdraws his knee; 
Long as they ſmile, conſenting to adore ; 
If they diſpleaſe, the bargain binds no more; 
The conduct, in his judgment, juſt and fait; 
They keep their bleſſings back, and he his prayer; 
Themſelyes, in his opinion, much the worſt; 
He well inclin'd, they broke the cov'nant firſt; 
Forc'd him, their ſhrines and altars to ſorget; 
Sending dry weather, when he begg'd for wet. 
If his kind doQor mixt the wholeſome draught 
Which from his kidney the ſharp gravel brought; 
Why then ſhou'd heayen his grateful thanks obtain, 
When Douglaſs gave the doſe which moy'd the pain? 
One quite forgot, the other's pay is ſure; 
Por providence knew nothing of the cure. 

With real ills leſs touch'd, the wayward heart 
From trifles takes, too oft, its joy or ſmart; 
Theſe, to which all our care and thonghts are due, 
We loſe with fadneſs, or with zeal purſue: 
| O4 The 
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The nobleſt gifts of heaven for theſe foregge, 
Source of our bliſs, or parents of our woe. 
'Tho' fate has each ſelected ſavour ſhed, 

Each bleſſing pour'd indulgent round our head; 
Some gewgaw, which we want, ſhall yet deſtroy 
The pleaſure, we from plenty might enjoy ! 

One bitter drop that in our cup we meet, 

Tempting the ſenſe to fancy nothing ſweet ; 

To ſpurn each wholeſome draught, and think that all 
We touch or taſte has ſomething of the gall. 

Bleſt with a numerous race, and fair eſtate, 

Has Galba yet a cauſe to thank his fate? 

Who, without pity, in a luckleſs hour a vs 
Laſt April, ſnatch'd away a fav'rite flower; 

How cruel, not to bid the mildew ceaſe, 

Nor guard his tulip and prolong his peace! 

In the late fire, ſay, did the gods do well, 

Who ſav'd his houſe, yet burnt a ſacred ſhell ? 

His furniture and rooms eſcap'd the flame, 

His ſons, his ſervants, and his trembling dame 


1 
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Yet ah ! what dreadful fears his boſom fill, 

A medal and a print are miſſing till! 

How little of their love can Galba boaſt, 

His wife protected, and his Otho loſt ! 

Robb d of the joy his ſoul in that poſſeſt, 

He cares not if the gods had took the reſt: 

With ſighs reflecting what his Roman coſt; 

Not minding what he fay'd, but what he loſt. 
Satir, Balbinus next drag out to view, 

A name as favour'd and as wretched too! 

The heaps he looks on cannot entertain, 


While what he wiſhes more cteates a pain: 
Penſive his days, and broken is his reſt,” :. ' 
For ſtill the bank more bags than he poſſeſt. 


To taſte that cask why does Balbinus ſear? 


Wines may be bad; the vintage fail next year. 
Joy to his frugal eye, of that bereft, J con} 9151 


In all his vault he has but fifty left 
Inſtructed by wiſe avarice to think, 
That to poſſeſs is ſweeter than to drink! 
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As ſhe ſuggeſts, to touch is to deſtroy; | 
The bleſſing, to behold—— and not enjoy; 


How pleas'd, with treaſures which he only views! 
With gold how rich, heaven gave him-— not to uſe! 


His guardian left hand watching, in a fright, 
Whenc'er he tells his guineas with the right. 

No ſlave to wealth, nor fond of ſordid gain; 
A want of this, gives C—9s heart no pain; 
Aſter a higher bliſs his boſom pants, 
A medal, ſought ſor long, which ſtill he wants; 


Beyond all mortals envied, cou'd he get 215 eg n 


A Druſus, to compleat his curious ſet. 

*Tis found at laſt! obſcur d with ſacred duſt! 
How priz d the face, and how / ador d the ruſt! 
The happy ſage, whoſe features entertain 
With deeper joy becauſe they are not plain: 
Where graces, by a length of time are won; 


Which here beſtows new heauties leaving none 


=— 7 
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See, how his warriors ſhine in awful rows, ! 


None miſſing=— Roman: theſe, and Attic thoſe! | 


— 
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By a ſtrong genius and ſuperior wit. 
How bleſt if his divining eye can hit, en of 
And from a mangled yiſage nicely trace 
A Pretor's look, or Conſat's mouldy face ! Coat 
But why thus proud? to ſhut the coin from day; 
Cloſe as within its urn when firſt it lay; 
Seal'd up from human: eyes; unſeen, forgot, to 2d // 
Not to be view d, great Druſus only bought; 
Hid with a celtick ſhield, and broken bhuſt, 
To gain, by age, a ftill more reverend ruft. 
Aſham'd, a Sylla's image to admirez +. + 127 
Of little worth his beard and neſe entire! 
Like his, Albino's curious breaſt ls mit, 
Not with the coins of Rome, une wil 39 0 
Searching for this, he ſpares no time or coſt, 
To gain the ſheets of his Petronius loſt; 
Not without cauſe his ſtudious care and ſweat 
Uniting thus, his aut bor to compleat; - ob al 
How bleſt, if what is miſſing he regains 1 
Who cannot read one page, of what remains Þ 
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Shall man bemoan the rigour of his fate, 

To fleeting life aſſign'd fo ſhort a date; 

Forbid, his age's vigour to renew, 

His labours many, and his years but few; 8 

Yet ſo much of thoſe few that heaven has lent,” 

Behold, without a ſigh, in folly ſpent! 


While of that meaſur d ſpan he lives poſſeſt, MY 


Guilt has one ſhare, and vanity the reſt; 

Does he lament the ſpeed of each wing'd day, 
The moments fled, or flying faſt away; 

Yet thinks a fly, a medal, or a root, 

But cheaply purchas'd, with a year's purſut; 


Can with delight, whole days, and rapture dwell, 


On a gay flower, dull coin, or painted ſhell; 
A ſonnet, a romance, a tune, a rhime, 

Call'd in to eaſe the irkſome load of time! 
Divided in a nice proportion ſtill, 21/1 

In doing nothing — or in doing ill; 

While little thro' the void of life appears, 

But what demands his- penitence or tears! 
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The ſcenes with wiſdom choſe to cheer his ſoul, 

The midnight revel, and the drunken bowl; 

The cards diſplay'd, or friendly tables brought, 

For what great end? to purge his mind of thought; 
The preſent hour aſſiſting him to taſte ; 

And ſave him from a view of horrors paſt ; 

With toys amus'd, with trifles round beſet ; 

That with more caſe, himſelf he may forget; 

His heart of eyery dire refleion drain, 

And of all thought diſcreetly clear his brain. 

Dying, by fate's unkind decree, before 

His life's firſt joy, his game of cheſs, was o'er; 
Hard, from his victor brow the wreath to wreſt, 


When two moves more had won and left him bleſt ! 
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—Omnis enim res, 
Virtus, fama, decus, divina, humanaque pulchris 
Divitiis parent; quas, qui conſtruxerit, ille 
Carus erit, fortis, juſtus, ſapiens, etiam & rex, 
Et quicquid volet ; hoc veluti virtute parentum 
Speravit magnæ laudi fore — — 

Hor. Lib. 2. Sat. 3. 
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THEN rival kings, to prove their titles, fight, 
Whoever beats and conquers, ſtill is right; 
Their claim allow d, tho' without blood, or law; 
Succeſs ſtill ſoddering up, each fault and flaw. 


DEB DIOAT IO. 
So when the learn d and noble like the ſtrain, 
However low, the town derides in vain; 
Bold criticks here, like rebels venturing hard, 
Who, e er they reach the king, muſt rout his guard! 
Daring the voice, with cenſures to defame 
The ſatir, guarded by a P——m's name; 
Like citadels ſuch well-fenc'd poems ſeen! 
Whoſe ſtrength ſecures the troops, tho weak, within; 
Who when the florm begins, and foe is nigh, 
More on their rampires, than their ſwords, rely. 
- Smile on the verſe, and dangerous quill © 
Puſhes in vain, tho' drawn in wrath to kill 
Behind your friendſhip, ſafely I retire, * 
Scorning the pedant 's charge, and critick's fire; 
Each breach their fury makes, repair d by you; 
Who give us eredit, and protection too. 
Like well - wrought ſteel, the ſmile of noble ſriemis ; 
Which beautifics the warrior, it defends; 
Supports his courage in the daring fight, 
Shining and ſtrong ;— ſecure at once, and bright. 
The 
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UCH crouds before by ſatire ſwept away ; 


Where ſhall the ranging muſe nex thunt for heh 
To rouſe freſh game, to what freſh covert run, 
When drawing-rooms are drain'd;and courts have none? 
Already by her keen diſcerning fight 
Fools of all titles have been brought to light ; 
By a ſtrange gift of fate, with courage bleſt, | 

| Given by a plume — with honour, by a creſt ; 
From real bliſs, led by its ſhade away, 


Who pant for ſorrows, for deluſions pray ; 

Gay deep projectors of aerial ſchemes, 

Improv'd by viſions, and inſpir'd by dreams; 
P 
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In the wild chaſe of glory buſied long; 


Who court thin fame, and think the bubble ſtrong: 


No ſage forgot, in parts who grows profound, 

From leaves uncut, and volumes richly bound: 

Bleſt with a genius, each gay cover breeds; 

And deeply read in books — he never reads: 

Unveil'd, the faintly prude's deluſive airs, 

Her heart at Ombre, and her eyes at prayers; 

Her fan, its owner's fancy led aſtray, 

Left to perform the duty of the day; 

And while the roams to find her viſcount our, 

Taught in its miſtreſs' ſtead to be devour! 
Where then ſhall ſatire meet wich future hints, 

Till S bluſhes, and till CO: prints? 

No ſubject for her idle pen, till next 

Lords pray, at prayers; and ladies mind a text; 

Till the rich relict mournful does appear; 

Bibles to beaux, and creeds to atheiſts dear ; 

In Epic lays till Grubſtreet muſes ſing; | 

And D'anvers loves a truth, or likes a king. 


But 
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But ah ! what numbers ſhall the verſe offend, 
Who buy, to laugh; but ſeldom read, to mend? 


To guard thy ſelf againſt the injur'd croud, 
Say, canſt thou puſh as well, or ſwear as loud ? || 


Who ſearching after faulrs of fools unknown Wt 


By the ſly poets cunning, meet their own 

Amaz'd, his pen through prejudice or ſpite 

Shou'd chance to hit the guilty part ſo right; 

By his unlucky thought, and muſe reveal'd, 

Deep in his heart, the crimes that lay conceal'd. 
How will the great be ſtartled to be told, 

That peace, and merits are not bought with gold! 

That cares and diſcontent oft chooſe to roam 

Through the proud palace, and the marble dome; 

Climbing the ſtately pile, their influence ſhed 

On the rich couch; and wound the royal bed; 

To baniſh dire remorſe, and anxious pain, 

Uſeleſs the purple, and the ermin vain. 

Vent' rous thy daring muſe, that does preſume, 

Cowards may often ſtrut beneath a plume; 

F 2 
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Wich Birth that vertue is not always bred, 
Genius in lace, or courage dreſt in red. 
How hard for wrinkled miſſes to be told, 
At ſeventy, nature meant they ſhou'd be old; 
That mourning oft, and ſorrow dwell apart, 
And the ſad look oft hides the chearful heart; 
That nymphs with ſanctity of face endu'd 
May veil the wanton, underneath the prude! 
That ſome few folks, of heaven may be poſleſt, 
Nor earn ſalvation with their arms, or creſt ; 
Find out a myſtick way of being good, 
Without deſcent, nobility or blood; 
The wiſe and potent by their arts deceive, 
And merit bliſs without a herald's leave. 

Wich care and caution, nurſing up their woes, 
All theſe eumng d are ſure to be your foes; 
With a ſuperior genius bleſt, who prize 
The gifts you ſcorn, and glories you deſpiſe. 
The Fair draw vertue from a beauteous face, 


And chymick courtiers, honour from a place ; 
Pleas'd 
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Pleas d with a thouſand glittering ſhades, that ſhine 
Bright in the owner's eye, though dull in thine! 
Which wanting light could never yet behold 

Merit in place, or ſanctity in gold. 

With that fair foe thy parts no more debaſe; 
Thou canſt not have her ſenſe, withour her face ; 
Taught on her cheeks for conqueſt to rely; 

Whoſe tongue may have the worſt, but not her eye. 
To wiſdom while the gay ſoft looks prefer, 

Thoſe learned ruby lips can never err ; 

Of whatſoever ſtuff the reaſon's made, 

Utter'd by them, it always muſt perſuade; 

Her want of ſenſe fo ſmooth and gently flow:, 
What hearts ſo cruel, to be thought its foes ? 

The weakneſs he diſdains, each youth admires ; 

The ideot pleaſing, while the beauty fires. 

From each bold rival to aſſert the prize, 
Labes depends on paper, more than eyes; 

Of fame ambitious, taking greater pains, 


To furniſh well his caſes than his brains : 


F-y His 
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His parts to mend, and to improve his fame, 
Open or ſhut, his claflicks juſt the ſame ; 

Each courtly volume you behold him bear, 
Working by contact, like Achilles' ſpear. 
Trickling from golden backs their wit diſtills, 
His genius riſing, as his ſtudy fills; | 
The authors ſenſe, without the readers pain 
Soft gliding, from the binding to the brain . 
By riſing volumes, knowledge often bred ; 

The ſhelf and books, all one to Labeo's head: 
Aſſur'd, according to his heart's deſire, 

Good writers purchas'd, read or not, inſpire: 
How great his ſtock of ſenſe, we may preſume; 
When we once know the largeneſs of his room; 
Exact the circuit of his wiſdom gueſs, 
Permitted to ſurvey his caſe, or preſs; 

His myſtick learning, deep, and high before, 
Will be compleated by one auction more; 
Ariſtion's parts, who juſtly may deſpiſe, 
Wanting five ſhelves, of being quite ſo wiſe, 


But 
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But who is that, who bears along the chaſe 

A warrior's fierceneſs, and a virgin's face! 

Dreſt for the field or dance, the ball or fight, 

And view'd at once, with dread and with delight; 

Severe the aſpect, till the ſmiling bloom 

Relieves us from the terror of the plume. 

Our eye thy mingled form does ſo perplex, 

The midwife muſt be call'd to vouch thy ſex ; 

Which from thy air and habit none can know, 

A ſpritely youth above, a maid below : 

Awful by turns and ſoft, how ſeldom one; 

To day a daughter, and the next a ſon! 

Say, will this female boy, this manly m1/s, 

When next we viſit, give or take the kits; 

Demand the gentle favour, or allow; 

And greet us with a court'ſey or a bow, 

Entring a room, to ſhew an air genteel, 

Or chuſe to bend the knee, or turn che heel; 


Of each ſoft limb to manifeſt the grace, 


Forc'd to unbutten now, and now unlace; 
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By curns, eight ſnowy beauteous fingers hid, 
In gloves of tan, and ſkins of ſofter kid; 


While different veſts, her different pleaſures mark ; 


At court a nymph, a ſportſman in the park. 
Ah lovely ſomething ! fierce by fits, and fair, 
One part an heireſs, and one part an heir, 
Thou blooming he or ſhe ; for doubtful fame 
Is ſilent yet, and has not told thy name; 
If ever wedded, tell me if you can, 
Shall the dear ſpouſe a woman be or man? 
The linen, when your hand you gently lift 
That morn, for changing, be a ſhirt, or ſhift? 
A bell or beaux, ah! fix thy lover's doom, 
If youth, thy ſtays; if virgin, burn thy plume: 
That martial feather adds roo ſtrong a grace, 
And ſteals its ſoftneſs from that tender face; 
Topp'd gloves, whatever cuſtom may command, 
Gauntlets of ſtcel, drawn on a female hand; 


Waving a fan thoſe fingers almoſt broke, 
*] how unfit to hold a ſtaff of oak 
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Their curious frame and delicacy ſuch, 


They faint, o'er-loaded with a gem too much. 


No longer then thy charms confound and blend, 


But be of ſome one ſex, from end to end; 8 
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To own thy myſtick ſelf, no more afraid, 
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All o'er a Colonel, or all o'er a maid. 


The conqueſts won, by the ſoft virgin's ſmile, 
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Let not the jockey's air, and roughneſs ſpoil ; 
That marble veiny boſom hiding ſtill 


Behind a tucker, or beneath a frill. 
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Ye Britiſh fair, to make our homage ſure, 
Each heart to pleaſe, and pleaſing to ſecure; 
From art, let nature borrow no ſupplies, 

But draw your triumphs only from your eyes: 
Theſe throw the ſofteſt, and the ſureſt dart, 
And ſooth the fond, and melt the ſtubborn heart; 
Kindle in every breaſt love's gentle fire; 
With raptures, youth; and age, with joy inſpire. 
To live ador'd, truſt your own native bloom ; 
How injur'd, by a wig, cockade, and plume ! 
Theſe 
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Theſe give us back our freedom, break our chains; 

Your folly loſing, what your beauty gains; 

The conqueſt, which you plann'd, unfiniſh'd leave; 

And promiſe till ſucceſs, yet ſtill deceive! | 

Blunting thoſe arrows, each ſoft viſage ſeen, 

By nature only dreſt, had made ſo keen. 

For one ſafe ſtratagem you yet have room, 

Which ſpreads o'er every cheek a fairer bloom 

Stealing from this, you may be faultleſs ſtill, 

And teach your looks a guiltleſs art to kill: 

Vertue alone makes beauty fairer ſhine, 

Augments her power, and ſhews her more divine; 

All other ſhifts do but our eye offend, 

Thoſe gifts impairing, which they ſtrove to mend. 
Fond of the fame, Mirtilla takes a pride 

Supreme in modiſh trifles to preſide ; 

The Glory how important, to be ſeen 

Firſt in the white, the azure, pink, or green; 

Or in the park, with plumes to win renown ; 

Or beavers ſoaring wich a ſpiral crown 


Ambi- 
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Ambitious to direct the Britiſb fair 
To pleaſe, and vanquiſh with a ſoſter air; 
From her the tutor: d ſex, receiving till 


Their rules to conquer, and their arts to kill, 

She the ſage Pithone/s, who guides the throng, 

When ruffles ſhou'd be ſhort, and Lappets long: 

Her own the teſt, in all aſſemblies plac'd, 

To lengthen or contract the beauteous waiſt, 

Till ſhe from end to end is fully read, 

None dares adjuſt the tucker or the head; 
The folds determine of the flowing veſt, 

Or praiſe the colour, which ſhe likes the beſt; 

Change an old faſhion, or a new begin, 


Vary a plait, or regulate a pin : 

None the gay fan preſuming to unfurl, 

To ſtick the patch, or bend the fav'rite curl; 

Till ſhe directs what portion of the face, 

One the next ball, ſhall arm, the other grace; 

On the left cheek, a ſpot —— how ſtrange a fight! 
When learn'd Mirtilla wears it on the right; 


It's 
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It's ſtation ſhifted, to confront a foe, 1 
An Age at court -— almoſt three nights ago — 

Let the grave matron, and the ſqueamiſh dame 


From vertue and religion draw their fame; 


Tis merit full enough for nymphs ſo gay, 

To ſettle modes at church —— while others pray; 
To ſee, that females in their maker's fight 
Return their compliments — and court'ſy right; 
How well Floretia in her pew behav'd, 

How nice ſhe dreſt — in order to be ſav'd; 

Who faulty for no crime, her ſelf can call, 

But now and then, her abſence from a ball! 
Oblig'd on ſundays, ſore againſt her will, 

To hear a ſermon, and deſert quadrille. 

But who is that, his martial arm who ſhews, 
And ſeems to date his glory from his woes Z 
Afraid, as in full ſtate he paſſes by, 

The ſcarf he doats on ſhou'd not reach our eye? 
Proud of the lucky ſhot which lent the wound, 


In a rich ſtring Lorenzo's arm is bound ; 


Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd when the ball the kind contuſion gave, 
And with a glance confirm'd the warrior brave. 
A Hero thus allow'd, he wou'd nor loſe 
At any rate, the bleſſing of his bruiſe; 
With joy, the anguiſh of the:ſcar endur'd, 
Not once his wiſh, to have it clos'd or cur'd; 
Of its gay ſilk, to rob his warlike fide, 
His fame is gone, his ribbon once unty'd; 
For who without that gaudy mark cou d know 
He e' er had laugh'd at death, or fac'd a foe; 
Beheld the ſanguine field with ſlaughter red; 
For glory fought, or for his country bled ? 

But, ah! how ſhort and fleeting is the date 
Of every blefling, lent us here by fate? 
Chearful one eve, the colonel had forgot fl 
The wounded arm, that long had felt the ſhor, 
And by a luckleſs chance, the ribbon ty'd__ .. 
To eaſe its anguiſh, on the other fide; + . - 
The left the ſufferer long, that fatal night 


Its torture great, now binding up the right. . - 


Says 
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days Fabius, ſmiling, to the chief perplexr, 

Be ſober, when you uſe your fillet next; 

When the third dangerous bottle has gone round, 

Your ſhatter'd ſhoulder may again be ſound; 

Unleſs by law, warriors in time of peace, 

May chuſe to wear their bruiſes where they pleaſe ; 

To eaſe which arm, they will, within the thong, 

When it has ak'd without a pain — too long 
Shall beauty chuſe in ſecret to retire, 

To aid her force, and to augment her fire; 

Bluſhing, the lonely grove, or ſhade explore, 


To make us languiſh, and purſue the more? 

Has the gay hero choſe a different art, 

To prove how bold his arm and brave his heart; 

In publick his own gallant acts to ſound, 

And dwell with tranſport on ea#h fav'rite wound ? 
In peace and war true courage till the fame, 

Near boaſts its ſcars, nor flutters after fame; 

Hangs not its gaudy trophies up to light, 

Nor with vain ſhew affects to catch the ſight ; 
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From modeſt filence does a glory gain, 

And almoſt hears ics own applauſe, with pain. 
All noiſe, the ſtream that glides the deepeſt, ſhuns, 
The ſhallow only rattles, as it runs; 

Striving in vain, 1ts channel leſs profound, 
The want of depth to hide with empty ſound. 
Thy ſelf ſtill ſilent, let another find 

Each fair endowment of thy noble mind; 
What to thy bravery, or thy faith we owe, 


Extol the generous friend, or daring foe; 


Though hid with caution, and conceal'd from ſight, 


The world will always do each vertue right: 
Whoever on himſelf a fame beſtows, 
That debt diſcharges, which another owes. 

To ſhew their courage great, and conduct nice, 
Some love to play on the ſmooth edge of vice; 
Well pleas d to tread, their bravery to commend, 
Juſt on the brink of guilt, yet not offend. 

See Glauca hov'ring on the verge of * 
Yet fully purpos d ne er to enter in; 
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Sports with each ſoft temptation at her will, 
Amidſt a thouſand, pure and ſpotleſs ſtill; 
More pleas'd to conquer from a doubtful caſt, 
And draw freſh glory from her dangers paſt. 
How mean the warrior's praiſe, a wreath to ſhew; 
And worthleſs laurels, won without a foe. 

With every old acquaintance free and gay 
(For ſhe has known 'em now, perhaps a day) 
She hoidens, plays, aſſigns — yet nothing more — 
Conſtant to one — yet romping with a ſcore; 
The time, the place, her thought can ne'er perplex, 
In all amuſements, who forgets her ſex ; 
In private chaſt, tho' laughing with a ſpark, 
Choſe for a modeſt walk — the midnight park ; 
With a young Peer as ſafe her guiltleſs bloom, 
In a cloſe ſhade, as in a drawing room; 


when led 


Conſcious 'tis nothing but an air 
To the cool bower alone, or ſecret bed: 
Her ſelf as pious, if her heart you knew, 


On a ſoft couch, as in a ſunday's pew. 


But, 
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But, ah! betimes the dangerous trial blame, 

vertue is loſt if e er you loſe its fame; 

Not to your ſelf ſufficient to be clear, 

Which muſt not only be —— but muſt appear: 

Prudent your manners, and your conduct nice; 

For vertue indiſereet is half a vice. 

Smit with the proſpect of its heights ſublime, 

To fame's bright dome if you aſpire to climb, 

Slip'ry the path; the precipice is high; | 
One yielding motion, or one ſtep aw #8! 

Hurries you down, into the gulph betray' d, 

Which from above with dread your eye ſurvey d. 
The ſtep that deviates firſt, ſome moments paſt, 

Ah! at how ſmall a diſtance from the laſt! 


O'er life's tempeſtuous ocean as you ride, 


Though vertue is your beſt and ſureſt guide; 
Her wiſe and ſacred dictates ſcarce will do. 
Unleſs you join her ſiſter prudence too - 
The two great pilots that your bark can ſteerrĩrw 


When tempeſts threaten, and when ſhelves are near ym 
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Direct her courſe, and your weak veſſel fave, 
When toſt, and bounding o'er the dangerous wave. 
| Pity the Gods, to pleaſe Evandra's eye, 

Built not a private heaven, and cloſer ſky; 
More ſecret ſcenes, each courtly ſenſe to bleſs, 
She might enjoy, and others no? poſſeſs: 
Not to be fully bleſt, till ſhe alone 
Has ſtars, and heavens, and proſpects of her own: 
Of thoſe amuſements only fond and proud, 
Indulg'd to her, and yet deny'd the crowd; 
The coſtly gem more valu'd in her ear, 
For Clelia cannot purchaſe one ſo dear; 
She deems it a reproach to nobler names, 
To tire and ſhare delights, with vulgar dames : 
Selected bleſſings due to nymphs of birth; 


Their moyld more nice; and finer much their earth; 


(For heaven could ne'er deſign ſuch curious clay, 
To eat, or walk, or breathe, the common way ;) 
Which ſhou'd from every ill a freedom gain; 

— To prove em mortal — now and then, a pain. 


How 
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How hatd! the fates have no new Scheme decreed; 

For ladies of her blood, to love and breed ! 

Diſpleas d in mind, the world ſhou'd gueſs or ſay; 

Her ſons were got and born the good old way! 

That folks ſhou'd boaſt, of low and mean e 

As many ſenſes and deſires as ſhe : . 

That coronets and creſts, which all re 

Lend not their amours one affection more; i 

With juſtice blaming the unfriendly ſkies, 

That crowds like them, ſhou'd boaſt their ears, and eyes. 
Oh! ſay ye Gods, for you theſe cenſures ſtrike, 

Unkind to form the mean and great alike; 

Why does the morn's fair birth, and eve's decline; 

Inſpire alike Evaidra's eye and mine? | 

Too free, the pleaſure ſhe enjoys, to take 

From the cool founrain, or the ſilver lake; 

With objects ſhe adores to pleaſe my fight, 

Or taſte theſe ſweets, in which ſhe takes delight; 

For her alone, their balmy ſcents to meet, 

Fragrant the Jefſ"tmin, and the roſes ſweet; | 
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Unkind to birth, that heaven did not diſpenſe, 
To ſooth its pride, a new and nobler ſenſe ; 

Some fair diſtinction on its fav'rites fix, 

And while we live on five, allow 'em fix. 

How can the breath ſhe draws ſuſtain the fair ? 
The page, ſhe hires ſucks in the ſelf ſame air; 
Whoſe ſmell, as he attends her, does preſume, 
From the ſame flower, to taſte the ſame perfume ; 
So very rude, and ſaucy, to be pleas d, 

For her own eye, with ſcenes, which ſhe had ſeiz d; 
Which hit the humour, and the fancy ſtrike, 
Both of the miſtreſs and the ſave alike. 

A want of bleſſings, Celia cannot feign; 
Defects in others only give her pain: 
Something, where- e er ſhe viſits, ſeen amiſs, 
Diſturbs ber eye, and ſullies every bliſs: 

One a coquet, another ſeems a prude; 
Aukard-their motions, or their manners rude: 
No delicacy who in life profeſs, / 

Nor boaſt a genius, like her ſelf, for dreſs ; 
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Clumſy their ſhape; and ungenteel their air; 

Each wretched face, ſhe views, too brown or fair; 

In their odd gait, each ſtep too quick or flow, 

Their voices ſtill too lofty, or too low: 

Afflicting ills, ſhe kindly wou'd amend, 

Qut of mere goodneſs, in a foe or friend; | 

Who hid in bluſhes each, their faults deplore, 

And own, that none, but Celia's ſelf, have more. 
Nice female faſhions Geta lets Howe, 

Nature's rude ſcenes to mend, or to bemoanz © 

Quite vexing at the errors ſhe has drawn, 

In every field and mead, each grove and lawn. 

A taſte ſo nice, ne er to be reconcil'd 

To'works of hers, ſo artleſs and fo wild; 

To. hit his fancy, and attract his eye, 

She ſhoots the branches of his limes, too high ; 

Inſtructed by his genius, to admire 

Prim firs, or hollies, tapering to aſpire z 

Raviſh'd with birds, and balls ; with crownsand ſpheres; 

With gods in green, and monarchs made with ſheers ; 


Q.3 Heroes 
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Heroes in Beech o'er Cypreſs chiefs prevail, 

And Veſſels in green waves of Hawthorn fail ; 

Yews once a year into immortals prun'd, 

And Phwzbus' harp, by gard'ners ſtrung and tun'd; 

On the ſame ſtem, how wondrous ta behold, 

A Mars juſt born — and Jove ſcarce ten months old; 
The god and ſoaring cagle that you ſee, 
Twin-brothers — ſpringing from one parent tree. 
Till Geta told us, who cau'd e'er believe, 

That trees ſhould ſerpents turn, to ruin Eve; 
Who takes the Apple, fair as ever grew, 
From the ſly tempter — fruit and fiend of yew, 

Each vegetable here ſome wonder ſhews, 
While from one root the flower and flower-pot grows; 
Where hounds in elm, ſwift ſtanding deers purſue, 
And Huntſmen follow, ſwift and ſtanding too; 
Where Hector charges, and Achilles mocks 
His fury, ſhelter'd with a ſhield of box: 


* In ſeveral Gardens neat London we ſee abundance of theſe beau 
repreſentations and figures, 


Each 
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Each ſtem you view is ſeen with awful dread, 

Bearing a god, or warrior on its head ; 

While the pleas d eye the warlike Qyincunx ſees, 
Puſhing its foe — and battles fought by trees. 

Nor is his taſte to trees alone confin'd, 

Attend him to his Villa, there you'll find, 

Nature in other ſchemes his fancy's foe ; 

Blund'ring and blind, in all ſhe acts below. 

How harſh the ſound, how ruſtick the caſcade, 

By ſloping hills, and falling torrents made 

The noiſe offends his ear, and ſpoils his ſleep, 

Of waters, rattling down from ſteep to ſteep. 

The rills he likes, ſhould have no ſound at all, 

Or ſmoothly glide along, or gently fall. 

The ſtream more beauteous, from the fountain's head 
Bore to his baſon, through a tun of lead; 
Which in a thouſand figures upward flows, 
From Venus nipples, or Minerva's toes; 

Or in a ſmaller tide augments his bliſs, 

Aflitting wanton Cupids — when they p—<fs* 
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Or up the air, from Neptune's trident ſpouts, 


Inſtead of Tritons, waited on by Trouts. 

The treacherous pipes, that fill'd their ocean, burſt, 

His Nereids dying all below — of thicſt; 

While on dry pedeſtals his courſers ſtand, 

Foam without froth — Sca-horſes now by land, 

To Turkeys, ſoft Apollo breathes his rhimes, 

His Hyades ſwimming through a ſtream of limes; _ 

Each deity their element miſtook, 

Sea-nymphs in groves, and Pallas in a brook ; 

Gods, heroes, mortals and immortals ſeen, 

All on one ſpot and in one heaven of green 

When Gera * ſay, will his learned heir, 

Approve his father's ſchemes, and think em fair; 

Doat on the rural plans his fancy drew, 

Or rather chuſe to pleaſe his eye with new? 

Bleſt with a finer taſte, each way he looks, 

On his canals or groves, his walks or hrooks ; 

With all diſguſted, he can nothing find, 

That ſuits his genius, or delights his mind. 
Those 
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« Thoſe beeches riſe too thick in ſhady rows ; | 


« That cold canal too near his villa flovrs ; 

« Thoſe elms too ſhort the waſte beyond to hide; 

« Each ſlope too ſteep, and each parterre too wide. 

That ample wood, which does too diſtant ſtand, 

« Takes up too many acres of his land; | 

« Judging, not touch'd with viſta's, walks and glades, 

« People may better live on wheat than ſhades; 

“Each proſpe& round, though wide and fair indeed, 

« May pleaſe the raviſh'd eye — but cannot feed 

be Fruitleſs, tho' lovely; nor a ſcene can yield, 

*« So beauteous, in a garden, as a field!“ | 
But ſee the waſte begin one fatal day 

Sweeps the long labour of whole years away! 

Each lawn with kennels, or with ſtables fill'd ; 


The grove an orchard; and, the garden till'd ; 
The bending ſlopes all levell'd to a plain, 

Their flowers and ſhrubs, exchange for golden grain. 
The ſon's command condemning to the fire, 

Young deities . long aurtur'd by his fire! 


From 
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From their green thrones each hour a god he takes, 

"Stern Neptune brevii,/ and poor Apalle bakes 3 - 
Two ſtrokes a goddeſs and a mermaid kill ; 

And Pallas“ Gorgons hiſs beneath a ſtill. 

The frighted eye beholding with amaze, 

Jove s thunders, and Minerva s ægis blaze; 

Fair Juno's (elf, in all her youth and bloom, 

Bound in a bruſh, or ſweeping in a broom; 

While Venus, with a feign'd that did inſpire 

Each boſom once, now lights a real fire. 

In the ſhort ſpace of one deſtructive Day, 

| Gods, Flower-pots, men, immortals, ſwept away. ' 
While Geras ſoul repines within his ſhades, 

To view no more his fountains, lawns, and glades; 
Amidſt each bliſsful ſcene below, perplext, 

That to a ſire, a ſon ſhou'd be the next. 
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HO' gratitude the zeal A well excuſe, 
And generous wiſhes of a faithful muſe, 

To draw the friend ſincere, the ſtates- man juſt, 
And vindicate each vertue from the duſt ; 
Praiſe, if diſcretion is noe chaſe her guide, 
That means to give applauſe, does but deride ; 
Shewing the fop, genteel; the timorous, brave; 
The pert, facetious ; and the choughtleſs, grave. 
Their friends and fav 'rites thus, whoever paint, 
Only extol thoſe merits which they want. 
By art and ſtratagem we ſhould commend, 
And when we praiſe, ſeem almoſt to offend ; 
Convey the gift beneath ſome ſmooth diſguiſe; 
Since the welkbred, the courtly and the wiſe, 
If conquer d. muſt be taken by ſorprize. 


True 
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True panegyrick looks like nuns profeſt, 

And underneath a veil till pleaſes beſt ; 

Which ſeeming at firſt ſight a ſecret foe, 

Has ſomething friendly ſtill it does not ew : . 

But turns to ridicule, and low diſgrace; 

If Hoyden like, it ſtares you in the face; 

Adjuſts your vertues like a bill of fare, 

And ſhews that worth which ſhou'd be ſhadow'd bare; 

Daubs thick the paint, which nicely guided o'er 

The canvas, touches and affects us more; 

Praiſe, like the Parthian, whoſe unerring eye, 

Then aims the ſureſt, when he ſeems to fly. 

Applauſe is ſuch, which ſurer to beguile, 

And pleaſe the more, ſometimes inverts her ſmile ; 

Suſpends the friendſhip, till ſhe finds a place 

The gift to offer, with a better grace; 

Says little while ſhe acts the kindeſt part, 

Of R--hm--nd's glory, or of Br dn ils heart; 

Forgets the peer, the patriot, and the friend, 

Unleſs the poets praiſe —— where all commend. 
THE 
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AS ſatire then, unwearied in her toil, | 
Still breath to cenſure, courage till to rail? 
The muſe, like weights, which from the ſky deſcend, 
More ſwift and rapid near their motions end; 
Does a long chaſe her ſpeed the more enflame, 
Indulgent folly ſtill ſupplying game ; 
Where-e'er ſhe looks or turns, freſh ſport in view, 
Purſuing long ſtill eager to purſue. 
No dread that chance or time ſhou'd kill it all, 
While fate in pity ſpares the mask and ball; 
Ryaarille and ombree charm each ſquare and ſtreet ; 
Ridotto's flouriſh, and aſſemblies meet ; 


Where 
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Where waiting peers impoſe a tax each night 

On all their gueſts, for citron, cards, and light. 
Preſaging cuckows, when the winter's nigh, 

For other regions, leave the Britiſh ſky ; 

While fools and fops, delighted with the ſphere, 

Kindly continue with us all the year. 

No ſoil ſo bleſt, rich harveſts to produce, 

Of creatures, nouriſh'd for no end, or uſe; 

That feel the influence of Beotia's ſky, 

And live —— for what important cauſe? — to die 

Florid and fat'ning in their fav'rite Iſle, 

The bleſſed brood, a continent might ſpoil ; 

Of ideors, a long dearth, the change prefage, 

And rob, of half her wits, the future age. 

Oblige good Tindal, waſting now apace, 


In pity to mankind, to ſpread his race; 

By conſcience urg'd his country to befriend, 
And ſee the ſure ſucceſſion ne er ſhou'd end. 
In Chriftian ſtates, the Flamens great deſign, 
To nurſe a prieſthood of che Pagan line, 

| Pro- 
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Provide young ſaints, his pulpits to ſupply, 

Of pox or palſy when the old ones die ; 

Pleas'd in this life ſome hardſhips to endure, 

The next, to make his dark election ſure. 
Mar ſias, in vain to brevity a friend, 
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Cries out — this writer's wit will never end; 

Shou'd he be ſhort, his muſe wou'd/ſure be wrong, 
While ſtill her liſt of knaves like him, is long; 

A little volume choſe with leſſer {kill; 

Which half Britannia's fools would more than fill; 
The poet in a larger work engage, 

Though thinly ſpread an ideot for a page; 
Weak though his arm, reſolv'd with each to fight, 
While birth gives fame, and power will till be right. 


While guilt delights in flattering courts to dwell; 
Nor fraud deſerts the bar, nor pride the cell; 
While joy is taught to act a mournful part, 
And fears flow faſteſt from the merrieſt heart ; 
While in deep black-the funeral coach is clad, 
And not an eye that weeps within it, ſad; 
2 While 
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While old and young profeſs the hiding trade, 


Half the wide world a moving maſquerade; 


While prudes invent new airs, coquets new wiles, 
And nobles pay their debts with bows and ſmiles ; 
While juſtice nods upon her lazy throne, 

Too wiſe to ſuffer knaves to cheat alone; 

Sleeping all day, while ladies riſe at night, 

And generals beſt with plumes and patches fight; 
Gay in the field, to cheſs and ſong enclin'd, 

Leſs pain'd to leave their ſword, than ſnuff behind; 
While Cits turn bankrupts to augment their ſtore, _ 
And T——7 breaks to be poſſeſs d of more; 

His freedom for a term's confinement gets, 

And pays with frugal perjury his debt? 
New ways to heaven, while modern ſages teach, 
And learned atheiſts ſound religion preach ; 
While heirs, a father dead, with tears abound, 
So long may vertue weep, and fatire wound. 
Say, is it vertue, or its uſeful ſhade, 
From the world's cenſure guards the bluſhing maid? 
N 8 
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A real ſanctity, or mimicꝶ prayer, 
That gives the fame of pious to the fair; 
Pleads the young faint a title to the ſky, 
From a warm heart, or from a lifted eye; 
Amongſt her ſex a veneration gains, 
For what ſhe acts, or what ſhe wiſely feigns ; 
Drawing from ſhade each ſpecious excellence, 
Vertue, a toil ; a pleaſure, its pretence ; 
Each modern heart feeling much greater pain, 
To practiſe dull morality, than feign. 

Behold coy Ara, how demure ſhe fits, 
A ſong or jeſt wou'd throw her into fits; 
Who hides her bluſhes cloſe behind her fan, 
Whene'er you name that odious creature, man z 
Aſtoniſh'd, by ill cuſtoms led away, 
Ladies ſhould dance, the hours they ought to pray * 
In viſits trifle, to aſſemblies roam; 
Abroad at fix, and ſcarce till ten, at home. 
With a deep dye of ſhame her cheek o'er ſpread, 
Whene'er ſhe hears of two that mean to wed; 
R | Con- 
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Conſtant and firm to. her firſt virgin vows, | 

No name to her ſo filthy as a ſpouſe : 

Her chaſtity offended, When ſhe views 

An heireſs match'd, or married — in the nooſe! 

The looſe idea quite diſturbs her head, 

To think the minx, at night muſt jaunt to bed; 

Before a man, how brutiſh and how baſe, 

Her tucker to unpin, or ſtays unlace; 

In the ſame room with ſhameful freedom fpread, 

Wigs, ruffles, fans — and near em all — a bed. 
Within that modeft breaſt what vertues dwell, | 

Silent her ſelf, her midwife beſt can tell! 

Devout, and ſolemn on her knees, at prayer, 

Without a ſpouſe, deliver'd of an heir. 

No malice, ſure, 'can charge the faint with ſin, 

Since wich a prayer her pangs were uther'd in, 

Who might have wanted grace, by guilt enthrall'd, 

If unprepar'd, ſhe had her goſſips call'd; 

In danger, &er her morning vows were-0'sr, 

Had ow cry'd out to ve been thought a whore! 
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Melania, in her conduct ſcarce ſo nice, | 

Some frailties has, but frailties without vice; 

Without a bluſh, her coyneſs to confeſs, 

Before her ſpouſe who can at night undreſs; 

And ſeldom faints with conſcious ſhame o erſpread, 

When her good man and ſhe prepare for bed; 

Yet pious in the main, her faules but ſmall 

What woman, nay, what ſaint, is free from all? 

If not her fame to taint, her peace to ver, 

Each tinctur d with the weakneſs of their ſex. 

Say then, what gives Melanie's breaſt a pain, 
What woes can fortune's fav'rite feel, or feign? 
What cruel arts againſt her felf contrive, 

Thus bleſt, to ſeem the wretehed'ſt thing alive? 
In her gilt glaſs, with every pleaſing air, 

She views her beauties freſh, and image fair, 
Whoſe form deſign'd in nature's ſofteſt mould, 
The box and park, furpriz'd by turns, behold; 
Both ſexes gaze with envy or deſire, 

While theſe with pain, and thoſe with love expire! 
#3, R 2 Few, 
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Few, greater favourites of the ſmiling ſky, | 
Gay her retinue, and her birth was high; | 
While round the park, cach eve, her chariot roll'd, 
Crouded with ſlaves — all ſtiff in lace and gold. 
Whencethen thoſe ſighs, that ſwell her ſoul with woe? 
From what ſad fountain can her ſorrows flow? 
To pain her ſelf, what ſcheme can ſhe contrive, 
Her lord in health, and her dear lark alive 
The brilliant that ſhe wears out- ſnone by few 
Her ſilks the beſt — and all her liv'ries new? 
But while you hear the penſive dame deplore, 
Learn the ſad cauſe, and be ſurpriz d no more: 
In Livia's coach ſhe does with pangs ſurvey 
Six beauteous mares — and each a Flanders grey; 
When ſhe, ah, wretched wife, how bleſt before, 
Drives o'er the park and ring with only four 
For this her heart is robb'd of each delight, 
No flame her eyes, her gems diffuſe no light ; 
Irkſome the ſhade, and lonely is the day; 
She oft forgets to patch — ſometimes to pray! 
Can 
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Can nothing beauteous view, or pleaſing call, 0 

Dull at the play, the viſit, and the ball; 

The pangs of heart, and ſecret pain ſhe feels, 

Oft damping her devotion as ſhe kneels: 

Who. of each joy, and peace of mind deſpairs, 

In number, till ſhe equals Livia's mares ; 

Her ſer, the ring admiring, as they fly, 

Their manes as flowing — and their necks as high! 
With different ills ſad Rhætus is oppreſt, 

Gayly fatigu'd each day with too much reſt; | 

Not with the weight, but want of cares perplext, 

Wha knows no hour the buſineſs of the next ; 

His great concern, a medium how to keep, 

And fix the bounds of ſauntring, and of ſleep ; 

To think, what folly for that day ſhall pleaſe, 

What ſcheme relieve, or labour give him eaſe: 

The doubt important, e'er he toils to bed, 

If the laſt bottle ſhall be white or red; 

Riſing, what beſt does with his taſte agree, 

Bitters, or drams — the wormwood or the tea 
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In dreams quite lofl, his ſpirits to repair, | 

His couch receives him now, and now his chair; 

By turns, with thinking, and not thinking cloy'd, 

And idleſt then, when ſeeming moſt employ'd. - 
What is that doubt with which he ſeems perplext, 

If he ſhall ſleep at Dick's, or Button's next? 

If with a dice or whore conclude the day, 

Or viſit firſt, a miſtreſs, or a play? 

Still the ſame maze of ſhame and ſorrow run, 

While age completes the torture.youth began. 

He now his flute, now throws his tattlers by; 

Now rides, now walks — for each, no reaſon why; 

With nothing long delighted, or perplext, 

Reading —— becauſe his book, not cane lay next: 


On ſtudy now, and ſtrait on ſlumbers bent, 
Good C— 


Not thus, the gentle ſex — the prudent fair 


r choſe to ſleep with more content. 


Are idly buſied with a ſerious air; 
Who with grave looks, and with a ſolemn face, 
Pick out an erring ſtitch, or flower eraſe ; 
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The ſnuff ne er purchas'd, nor the patches bought, 
But in a deep tranquillity of thought; 
To judge if both the lawn and lace are clean, 
Fit only, when. the mind is moſt ſerene ; 
While viſits, plays, a birth-night, or a ball, 
Are things of moment, and important all; 
A patch to ſtation right or ruffle ſleek, 
The hard fatigue, and ſtudy af a week; 
Though men may ſmile, no low or vulgar care, 
To plait a fold, or to adjuſt a hair; 
The cheek and eye with gentle darts to fill, 
Or place the ſport where it may ſureſt kill: 
With a nice hand the cream and tea to mix, 
When viſitors, for ſcandal, meet at fix: 
The art not trivial, nor the knowledge mean, 
Each friend abus'd, to waſh the China clean. 

To cenſure Miris then mult be a fin, 
Who hardly takes an hour to fix a pin; 
Not half tha morning, which ſo many paſs 
Away in trifles, ſeen before her glaſs; 
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Not half the evening waſted, when at night | 
She drives to court — to place a tucker right. 
The day well ſpent, in her judicious thought, 
A fan with wiſdom choſe, or edging bought; 


No creature more ſurpriz'd, how giddy wives, - 
Falſe to their vows, can trifle half their lives; ] 
Oftner at home, not mind their own affairs, 

And with their pleaſures ſometimes mix their cares : 
Who might from her a good example take, 

To ſleep by three, and juſt at twelve to wake. 
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But what are Gallia's moſt important cares, 

How buſy, if by nine her nails ſhe pares ? 
By ten in haſte adjuſts a look, no light 
Atchievement, if by twelve her teeth are white: 
How active, and how quick, wich much ado, 
If her new head is huddled on by two 

While in nice portions ſhe divides the day, 
Ten minutes juſt to waſh, and three to pray: 


The time to dreſs her charms, and ſooth her pride, 


Her own by right — her God has all beſidee. 
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Upon her knees a little hard to fall, | 
When half the court are merry at a ball ; 
Or penſive on a velvet couch to ſir, 
And moan thoſe fins ſhe rather wou'd commir. 

Each morning duty o'er, her next deſign, 
Is to determine how, and where to dine; 
What fan to chuſe, new beauties to inſpire, 
To cool her own, and light her lover's fire; 
If ſhe ſhall play at night, a while debates, 
Or viſit a dear fav'rite friend — ſhe hates: 
What gem that evening ſhall each box alarm; 
What knots, the blue or white, or willow, charm: 
Long unreſolv'd, and fickle in her will, 
What colour is chat night to pleaſe and kill; 
In t'other world, no doubt, ſecure of bliſs, 
Buſied with ſuch religious ſchemes — in this. 

So pleas'd is Lyce with the killing trade, 
She ſighs, ſhe can ſo few at once invade; 
Blaming the gods, to pity leſs inclin'd, 
Such beauty to one place ſhou'd be confin d. 

When 
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When half the ring her lovely looks enthral, 

She weeps ſhe cannot. murder at the ball; 
Divide her ſelf, poſſeſt of ſuch a face, 

To be ador d at onde in every place 

At court admit'd, it does her bliſs allay, 

To think that others triumph at the play: 

Sad, that from thence, her rivals to defy, 

She has no art to ſend a look, or eye; 

Whoſe envy'd cheeks the gods would ſoon diſarm, 
If Lyce cou'd. be multiply d to charm; 


The park, the court, the ball, che ſelf - ſame hour, 


Bend to her beauty, and confeſs its power. 

Tis not enough, a mathet's fondeſt love, 
Young miſs, in prayer and picket ſhou'd improve; 
Unleſs the dame is ſuffer'd to employ 
Her care in forming too, her fav'rite boy; 

No other guide the growing pupil needs 

While ſhe inſtructions gives, and lectures reads; 
Selects good authors from his father's cheſt ; | 

In her nice judgment Bunyan much the beſt. 


She 
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She views the States-man early in his face; 
Now good adyice beſtows, now mends his lace = 
To make his morals ſound and viſage fair, 


By turns corrects his faults, and cuts his hair; 
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(Precepts on manners, and on dancing read, 

To teach him how to live, and how to tread:) 

Bids him each learned rule with caution mark, 

And ſeldom travel far beyond his park; 

Wich myſtick authors not to hurt his eye, 

But throw his Ovid and his Lzlly by, 

Since none but thoſe, at courts, who places ſeek, 

Pore on dull books, and ſtuff their heads with Greek. 
How faſt muſt ſchools and colleges decay, 

Since cloſets can inſtruct as well as they? 

Where with good maxims the fond parent waits, 

Reſerv'd with care amongſt her choice receipts; 

In order rang'd, each claims a different ſhelf, 

Theſe for her heir and thoſe to uſe her ſelf; 

Some teach to pickle pork —— the reſt have won 

As great a fame in raining up a ſon; 
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The ſerious dame employ'd each learned hour 

In guiding youth, and mingling eggs and flower, 
Some time each morn the ſtove demands her care, 
Then leaves her pantry to aſſume her chair. 
Cloſe, frugal nobles, now may take degrees, 

In their own hall, and ſave a tutor's fees. 

Till ten, if dear mamma the bridle guide, 
Young maſter ſafely may his broomſtick ride; 
Cruel, till twelve her fondneſs to withdraw, 
And rob her ſtudent of his top, or taw: 

With what delight amongſt his marbles ſeen, 
Her full grown babe, her infant at fifteen; 
Who the next year, ambitious to. excel 

In books and letters, may with judgment ſpell, 
The wiſe aſſiſtants of his tender age, 

The nurſe or cook, the coachman or the page ; 
With all his parts and genius quite undone, 
Till both are mended by his nets and gun. 
What ſages muſt from learned Villa's ſpring, 


If roaring, hunting, wou'd but ſerve a king? 
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If noiſe of thinking would but ſave the pains, 


And mirth cou'd manage ſtates, as well as brains ; 

If wiſdom were with ſongs and catches bought ? 

And a ſhrill whiſtle, wou'd but paſs for thought. 
Juſt from his letter d guardian's power releas d, 

Smit with his parts, with his improvements pleas'd, 

He takes the firſt fair omen of his fate, 

From a clean bound a- croſs his higheſt gate. 

How does the mother's breaſt with tranſport heave, 

To view him plait his whip, or meſhes weave ; © 

Joy to her heart, to ſee him ſcowr along, 

In each ſwift chaſe, the foremoſt of che throng ! 

In Greek and Latin others may ſucceed, 

(Which one of his fore-fathers once cou'd read) 

He thinks, and juſtly thinks, one language fair, 

One tongue ſufficient for a Britiſh heir; 

By birth and blood his parts and genius lent, 

By arms made wiſe — a ſcholar by deſcent. 
Since rural nurſeries ſuch knowledge yield, 

Ah, why does Cham repair, or 1/s build? 
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Our Sons to Bedly's ſhelves for ſcience raam, 
More quickly learnt, and cheaply bought at home: 
With parts to bleſs, and genius to endue, 

More Alma maters in our iſle than two: 


Their pupils taught, with nicety extreme, 


The uſeful wiſdom; how to dance — and dream. 


But ſmall the charge, with very little coſt, 
Their vanity improv d, and manners loſt! 
Cleanthe full as learn'd, with equal care, 
Trains up a daughter —— for ſhe wants an heir] 


Beneath a watchful parent's guardian eye, 

Her academy choſe three Stories high: 

Her curious work, an alphabet in ſilk, 
Cheeſcakes her ſupper, and her breakfaſt milk! 
Muſick and piety, by turns, her care, 
Allowing ſtill three ballads for one prayer; 
Taught the good antient way to merit heaven, 
In bed by eight — her blefling aſk'd, at ſeven 


In her firſt fleep at nine, her breaſt on fire 


With pleaſing raptures —— dreaming of her ſquire! 
| In 
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In miſs's manners you betiold in part, © 
Plain, ſimple nature, unimproy'd by att; 
A little alter d by her ftudicus atrſe; | 


Aukard before, with pains who makes it wotſe. 


Shrill is her voice, and fierce her daring air, 
Thinking all gifts compriz'd in being fair; 
Who, where ſhe viſits, ftalking o'er a room, 


Treads juſt as light, and gently as her groom ; 


Where the ſhe floven ſeated, with a grace, 
Unfolds the beauties of her neck and face; 


Plies her gilt fan, her manners to complete, 


And in the midſt of winter faints with heat: 


Her tucker looſe, a fide her head-dreſs kes; 
And nothing in its place — except her eyes; 
Her gloves but ſeldom white, or muflin clean, 
And her dear poſture Kill to loll or lean; 

She has no ſmile, if ought her fancy ſtrikes, 
But with a laugh, applauds whate'er the likes; 


Thinking, whene'er ſhe romps amongſt the croud, ” 


She cannot be genteel and not be loud. 
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Ill-bred and foreign, with the rural race, 


The gentle motion, and the eaſy pace, 


= The nymph in walking, who no action ſhews, 

| | | Toſſes her head —— and gallops as ſhe goes; 

Well pleas'd, the circle round to entertain, 

With her pills working, and her ſtomach's pain. 
Attend her to her cloſer, there you find 

Confuſion all —— a medly like her mind ; 

Here play-things, creams, and powder; if you look, 

There, you behold a puff and ſpelling book; 

Here her rich lockets there nice India ware, 

Cloſe by, her patches, folded in a prayer; 

While rang'd, in even rows, her ballads lie, 

Strephons above, beneath Corinnas die; 

Too ſoft to view, the wedding day ſo near, 

A lover in a ſhroud, without a tear. 

In nice diſorder, blended on one ſhelf, 

ſtockins for her ſelf; 


Stays for her baby 


A comb at either end, a ſhift between ; 
Miſs merry with her doll till full ſixteen; 
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Who plaits her ruffles, ſtrings her little beads ; 
Dreſt by the bride, the-morn before ſhe weds. 

Far different cares, Lufippe's breaſt inſpire, 
She wants, already mateh'd, no ſpouſe to tire 
In a gay life; her only anxious fear, 
Whene er ſhe tattles, that too ſew will hear. 
From morn till night one ſhrill unceaſing noiſe 
Gives het glad ear and heart their fulleſt joys; _ 
Who talks the croud, where-e er ſhe goes, to death; } 
And then bemoans the ſhortneſs of her breath; 
Wiſhing kind heaven had fram'd her voice more ſtrong, 
With ſtories to oblige, more loud and long; 
Conſcious, chat all have reaſon co-bewail ' 
Her tongue's defect, and ſhortneſs of her tale: 


With each command beſide ſhe can comply: 


Enjoin het filence —— and you bid her die; 
Nothing but that Luſippe s bliſs can wound; 


Silence, with her, more loud and harſh than 3 1171 
Whoe' er begins, in pity to her frient .. 
She ſill is ſure the darling chat to end; 57 at50as] 10% 
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Catches the ſcandal from her lip half cold, 
More ſkill'd to open, comment and unfold: 
Her tongue more ſmooth to praiſe, or to diſgrace, 
And drop a falſhood in its proper place; 
Who many vertues to her neighbour grants, 


But al ways pities her for more ſhe wants; 

The bliſs of babbling ſo afraid to loſe, 

For talk =— ſhe'll blame her ſelf for want of foes; 
And always when a jeſt has ſtunn'd the crowd, 

Her ſelf applauds it with a laugh as loud. 

: Whate'er her ailment, if the Doctor gives 
His patient leave to prate, ſhe ſurely live 
Which thro! her veins more ſtrength and life diſtills, 
Than all his traſn his juleps and his pills. 

Talk is not Macer's fame, with a leſs joy 


Who does his tongue, than learned pen employ 
And ſkill'd in verſe, has always ready bought 
Fit tools, like other trades, to work a thought; 
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Too wiſe, when ſhops. can furniſh both, to ſtrain, 
For language, or for rhime, his tortur'd brain: 
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The courtly modern art found out, to think, | 

Fine paper, and a vaſe of ſhining ink; 

The poet ſure rich wonders to unfold, 

If the bright ſand; that dries his wit, is gold; 

No drop in vain upon the volume ſpilt, 

If the gay leaf, on which he writes, is gilt. 

Whene'er his fancy flags it ſoars agen, 

Sublime, affiſted by a ſilver pen; 

Lively and pure his thoughts, deſcending ſtill 

Through the neat hollow of a modiſh quill. 

Who then wou'd aſk Apollo to inſpire, 

When ſtationers, as well as gods, can fire? 

Or beg the muſe with flame to fill their ſouls; 

Much better bought of * Barret, or of Coles? 
Tis cruel then poor — muſe to blame; 

Who has no friendly ſhop to aid her flame: 

Vain, if we ſenſe expect from ſuch a head, 

Whoſe pens are feathers, and his ſtandiſh lead; 
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To wing his fancy, and inſpire his thought, 
Not one gilt quire, or ſhining pencil bought: 
Boaſting no gifts, for a nice author fit, 

But a fine genius, and a manly wit; 

Working in verſe with two ſuch clumſy tools, 
His wretched fate to raviſh none but fools. 
What is man's life, to his own frailties blind? 

"Tis dark before, and gloomy all behind; 

One giddy maze of thoughtleſs folly run, 
Impatient, till another is begun; 

While each ſad hour with fruitleſs pangs and pains, 
He doubts, he wiſhes, ſcorns, approves, diſdains ! 
Whoſe preſent, never pleaſe his wayward taſte, 
All his wild joys, the future, or the paſt! 
Eager for toys, which now his fancy ſtrike, 
Which now he aſks — how reaſon e er cou'd like? 
By turns to envy and deſpair a prey, 

To love or hatred, foes as fierce as they; 

Without an act ſcarce doom'd a day to live, 


Prudence wou'd chuſe, or vertue wou'd forgive. 
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"Tis ſun-ſhine now ! the clouds in dire array 

Roll on apace, to hide and blot the day; 

The promiſe of a fair and laſting light 

Vaniſh'd, how ſoon! how ſoon obſcur'd in night! 
While the ſame ſcheme we ſcorn, by turns, and prize, 
To day tis weak; — to morrow 'twill be wiſe! 

How hard to give our anxious boſoms eaſe, 

Or with our own lov'd joys our ſelves to pleaſe! 
Each preſent moment ſtill condemns the paſt, 


Though oft our greateſt weakneſs is our laſt. 


a To the RIGHT HONOURABLE - ( 


Hr WILLIAM YOUNG, 
© Knight of the Bath. 
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Men moveat cimex Pantilius? aut crucier quod 
Vellicat abſentem Demetrius? aut quod ineptus 
Fannius, Hermogenis lædat conviva Tigelli? 
Plotius & Varius, Mæcenas, Virgiliuſq; 
Valgius, & probat hac Mæcenas optimus 
Complures alios, doctos ego, quos & amicos 
Arridere velim; doliturus, fi placeant ſpe 
Deterius noſtrd 


Hos. Lib. I. Sat. X. 
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Orgive the unknown part'ner of your care, 


Though hid, long liſted in the glorious war 
Fraud to detect, and “ faction to oppoſe, 

Now gor'd in verſe, and bleeding now in proſe! 
Half won by you, my conqueſts are but ſmall, 
Who in ſome routed ſtraggling party fall ; 

Renew the combat when the danger's o'er, 

The foe quite weaken'd by your arm before; 


* State Satires written againſt the Craftſman, 
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DE DICOCAT ION. 
While here a S——2, there a F——g expires, 
As trembling from your eye each chief retires; 


Their Journals batter d, where they ſhelter ſought, 


And whence each hero briſkly fir'd and fought; 
On Franklin's ſhelves, which now in ruins lie, 
Where ſtateſmen deeply think, and grocers buy 
Craftſmen, to bind up tea ; For courts decreed, 
Here loyal D'anvers ſerves his king indeed! 

Oh, greatly born! to add a new renown 
To George's gift, and Baia's noble crown; 
Which blazing on thy breaſt, we view from far, 
A beauteous rival to great Edward's ſtar ! 

And wore by thee, with freſh effulgence bright, 
Takes from thy boſom a much fairer light. 

Yet oft how vain has prov'd this boaſted art, 
To awe the bold, or turn the impious heart! 
Whom language cannot charm, or reaſon melt; 
In ſenates oft the power of each unfelt; 

Theſe ſatire ſtrives, but vainly, to adviſe, 
WY: bearing thee ſo oft — are {till unwiſe. 


N 
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For to convince em, what a mean pretence 
Have poets, when the ſtateſman fails in ſenſe ; 
To hope that rhime their morals ſhou'd improve, 


Or verſe perſuade, whom reafon cannot move 


An error to reclaim, or fault to ſee, 


Their eyes ſo often clear'd and cquch'd'by Turk. 
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"HE thirſt of fame, the growth of every ſoil, 
For which the proud contend, and modeſt toil, 

Inſpires the bold, and captivates the fa ir, 
Reigns in the prelates ſtall, and prætors chair; ; 
To every age does its ſtrong force impart,” 
Glows in the ſtateſman's breaſt, and preacher's heart; 
By turns the hero, and the hermit ſways, 
Now boldly fights, and now demurely prays ; 
Pleas'd in the cottage often to reſide, 
Which rags and wretchedneſs in vain wou'd hide. 

The dawn appears — for ſport the day decreed, 


Theleftris wakes, and mounts the manag'd ſteed; 


14 Fir'd, 
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Fir'd, and impatient of the ſun's delay, 

Prevents the morn — and hardly waits for day; 

Firſt in the field, behold the captain dreſt, 

In her fierce hat, ty'd hair, and manly veſt; 

While the gay plume, for ſure deſtruction made, 

Nods o'er thoſe charms it ſtrives in vain to ſhade; 

Adding a fairer luſtre to the ſky, 

And ſhares the morning with its richer die. 

Give her a ſword and belt, ſhe wou'd appear 

In Churchi/Ps troops his boldeſt grenadier ; 

Her warlike veſt with fiery ſcarlet lin'd, 

Leaving her ſhift each morn, and ſex behind. 
Hark! how the hunter ſmacks her ecchoing thong, 

And animates the bounding pack along ; 

The rock, the hill, the gate, the ſtream diſdains, 

Skims o'er the lawns, and flies acroſs the plains; 

Nothing ſeems dreadful to her fearleſs eye, 

The precipice too deep, or mound too high. 

At the bold leap, which all beſide afrights, 

The huntſman trembles, and the ſquire alights ; 


Bur 
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But fame, in meeting gallant dangers lies; 


- 


| Ofer the tall bars the daring ſportſman flies, 


And not one thing reveals — except her thighs ; 
Which, as ſhe hangs a while ſublime in air, 

Shew not, chaſt nymph, above two ſeconds bare. 
Wiſe nature thinks one ſex one ki due, 
Theleftris fain wou'd prove her right to two : 

The wretched maid in murd'ring thought un{k1ill'd, 
Till in each ſhape and dreſs her eyes have kill d; 


Proud to enſlave, and potent to ſubdue, 


By turns her Cloes, and her Phaons too. 

-" q But why ſo fond, to view her triumphs ceaſe ; 

W Taking ſuch pains, and pleaſure not to pleaſe ? 
With wayward arts her native grace to mend, 
And ſtriving more to gain, but more offend ; 
Kind heaven, in pity thus her power diſarms, 
Her folly, the beſt guard againſt her charms. 
Each heart without a pang her ſhafts endures, 
And thoſe her beauty wounds her weakneſs cures, 


The 
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The bluſhing cheek, that vertue of the face, 

The gentle look, coy air, and modeſt grace; 

The fearful voice, the chaſt and trembling eye, 

That views with pain the ſlaves that round it die, 


Are female ſtratagems, victorious ſtill, 


The ſureſt ſhafts that beauty takes to kill! | 
For, oh, what power o'er man wou'd woman gain, 
If her kind follies did not break the chain ! 


9 
} 
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Good-natur'd weakneſs act a tender part, 4 42H 1 
Diſſolve the charm, and give us back our heart! 
How kind, the gifts of nature to deſpiſe, 

New dreſs her cheek, and arm a-new her eyes ; 

A borrow'd bloom, each lover to ſubdue; + 

In her eſteem, much ſurer than a true! 


Is then the lively teint by nature ſpread, 


O'er the ſoft virgin's look, more faint and dead; 


Than that by ſtudy mixt, and female care, 51 
To ſhew, with mighty pains, each charm leſs fair? 


Though Myrrha's cheeks ſo keen a lightning dart, 


They wound, in ſpite of ignorance and art; 


Al- 
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Although improv d and mended =— yet they will 
Shine through her waſh — and pleaſe, and conquer ſtill; 
Nothing ſhe does, or ſays, her power diſarms, 

And romping, laughing, fooling, ſtill has charms, 
She patches, yet a ſecret joy we feel; 

She paints, and yet the daubing is genteel; 

She prates, and though but ſeldom in the right, 

The lovely idior's nonſenſe is polite ; | 

Her beauties, ſhaded by her follies, bleſs, 

Whoſe tongue has ſcarce a power to make em leſs ! 
Our paſſion and her triumphs more encreaſe, 

The more ſhe tries, and labours, not to pleaſe! 

Bur ſay, when conquerors, have the pitying fair 
No other ſchemes to break their captives ſnare ? 
Mirtilla nicely bred, on ſundays ſeen 
At church but rare, and then o'erwhelm'd with ſpleen, 
To dance deyotes the night, to ſleep the day, 

Her voice much better turn'd to ſing than pray; 
Ne'er tiring art a ball, ſhe ſeldom feels 

Pains in her tender limbs — but when ſhe kneels; 
Kill'd 
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Kill'd with a prayer, and raviſh'd with a ſonſn, 
She thinks Romances ſhort, and collects long 
O'er a dull ſermon; or a text, expire. 
While Sidney's dear Arcadia never tires 
Reſolv'd on wedlock, Pollio ſtruek her ey, 10 
Gentle his manners, and his birth Was high ß 
Adorn'd with beauty ahd each manly grace, 
Pleas'd with his youth, his fortune, and his face: 
The day was fixt but when ſhe heard by chance; + | 
Her lover was a foe to dice and dancer 

The park on ſundays leaving for a pe dw 
And one that roſe at ſeven, and din'd at two; 
Was ſeldom ſeen at play or maſquera dem, 
And always took receipts for what he paid z 7 10 \/ 
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Once every year perus d his mercer's bill 


Thought money paid to wives was money ſtill; 
Who ne 'er had kill'd his man; his faith wou'd heep; 
And odly thought, that nights were made for ſepß : 
She found her paſſion for the youth deecreaſe 1/1111 
For Pollio was not rake enough to pleaſes! {1:2 11191 
Ta 
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To ſtrike whoſe heart, and hit a taſte ſo nice,, 
He boaſted not his modiſn ſhare of vicſq 
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Unhappy, in his limbs no pains:to feel, 
In her eſteem, too ſound to be genteel. 
On Fabian next, her eye, Mirtilla turns | 
Sighs for diſeaſes — for. pollution burnsz 
Her paſſion lights, ſo way ward her deſire, 
Rather at Fabian's ſnuff, than Pollio's fire; 
Vigor and ſtrength by rottenneſs out- done, vab 5d] 
Pale cheeks, with her, have charms, the ſanguine none; 
In her fond arms, by choice, and not miſtake... . - 
She hugs the dear delightful — loathſome rake. 
What ſolid tranſport muſt that nymph poſſeſss 
Whom youth diſpleaſes, and diſtempers bleſs! ! 
But ah! as beauty ne er is at a ſtay, | 
But fleets like ſhadows, or like dreams away; 
| On a fick bed, behold her breathleſs lie, 
| | In her own thoughts, -too young and fair to die ho bo! 
Pitying each youth, that muſt lament her bloom, 
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What fears around! Sir Hans, her ſervants call 
« Ah, Doctor! muſt I die, — ſo near a ball! 

« Whoſe heart with patience can ſubmit to fate, 

« When the gay chariot's ready at the gate ? 

« What faint in prayer, or penitence delight, 

« When dear Fauſtina ſings this very night? 

* Though heaven now enters, and I feel my mind, 
« Odly by fits, to piety enclin'd ; 

„The gay Ideas flutter in my thought, 

« Of edging purchas' d, and rich Meck/ix bought; 

« The maſk, the muſick, and the charming dance, 
« 'The ſoul diſtracting in her holy trance; 

« Fill all my heart, or riſe before my eye, 

« And draw me to a birth-night from the ſky ! | 

« In a fair cherub's room, ſome earthly peer 

*« Succeeds, his form more lovely and more dear; 

* Devout at fix, relapſing juſt at ſeven, 

« Handel and Satan are too hard for heaven ; 

* While pious thoughts now fill my heart and head, 


But when the curtain opens — all are fled; 
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enting till I think the ball begins, 
« And then can ſigh no longer for my fins. 

« 'Befides, my ſtricteſt honour is at ſtake, 


« Five viſits, cer I leave this world, to make; 


« And with what peace can any Chriſtian maid 
« Think once of death — before they all are paid? 


« Ah! yet, my fleeting life ſome moments guard; 


* Let me return em all — and die prepar'd ! 

« Nor, as I faint, ſuſtain the guilty load, 

« Of compliments forgot, or viſits ow'd! 

« Give me, e'er yet a ſhadow, to be ſeen 

« Once more at court, with this cœlęſtial green. 

« How wretched, ſhou'd my ſoul to bliſs be bore 

« Eier my gay birthnight ſuit has once been wore ; 
« Sprung a fierce paſſion in ſome rival's face, 


« Fir'd with my richer filk, or finer lace!” 


Not zeal like hers, and beauty can inſpire, 
if | Or wake in Clitus' breaſt love's gentle fire ; 


Too weak their boaſted power — the learned dame 


1 
1 Directs the only ray that can enflame; 
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The nymph with knowledge, who augmentshercharms, 


And each keen glance with fatal ſcience arms; 

By conquer'd ſyſtems who improves her looks, 

To ſcandal and to cards preferring books ! 
Ah! youth, belov'd by fate, how fully bleſt, 

A Vatican and wife in one pofleſt ! 

So fond of Greece and Rome, the ſtudious fair 

Sometimes miſtakes a poem for a prayer; 

So pleas'd to ſearch dark authors meanings our, 

She wants both heart and time to be devout! 

In Tully's ſtile, who does her ſenſe unfold, 

Selecting till a claffic phraſe —— to ſcold ; 

Each period ſweet and flowing, when ſhe calls 

For her lac'd flippers, or her ſcented balls ; 

Chuſing Quintillian, always to upbraid, 

Her fan or gloves miſplac'd, the heedleſs maid; 

See on her toilet, Lock and Flamſted ſpread, 

Her hair neglecting to adorn her head; 

While now ſhe takes her Newton, now her tea, 

Feaſting, by turns, on Bently and bobea; 

T 2 


Drinks 
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Drinks deep of one, and one but gently ſips, 

So much ſhe loves her fame beyond her lips. 

Pins, patches, paint, and powder, all give way, 

To Carter ſome, and others to Cambray ; 

The citron only keeps its wonted place, 

Though not above, yet valued next his Grace / 
Intent beneath, now view the learned fair, 

In ſcales, with H--//--y, poiſing light and air; 

Now fir'd with heavenly ſcience bore above, 

To mark the roads of Saturn and of Fove, 

Where planets roll — white conſtellations glow, 

Unmindful of her pies and paſte below. 


No Britiſb wife in her opinion wiſe, 


Who views her pantry oftner than the ſkies; 
She cannot ſow, or knit, but can refine 
On Ticho's Scheme, and, Ptolemy, on thine ; 
Old theories deſtroy and new create, 
Leaving the bus'neſs of her houſe to fate. 
How wretched, Clitus, is thy neighbour's fate, 
Whoſe ſpouſe cou'd never comment nor tranſlate ? 
Who 
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Who only dwells on earth, nor fond of fame, 

Prefers a pullet's to a planet's name ; 

Content, her thoughts in Engliſb to expreſs, 

And without Horace both to talk and dreſs; 

Hoping her fame, by vertue, to encreaſe, 

With looks to charm, and piety to pleaſe ; | 

Who thinks a Lady from her globes may part, » 

And Tully of ſmall uſe to raiſe a tart ; 

From Briti/h cooks who does her knowledge ſeek, . 

Mixing her ſpice —— without one word of Greet 
Wou' dſt thou a laſting joy, when wedded, find, 

Neglect the eye, and marry with the mind; 

Let worth inſpire beyond the faireſt face, 

Learning and beauty, each a ſecond grace, 


And unavailing, if they live apart 

From vertue, to ſubdue, or pleaſe the heart ! 
Tho' ſhape and form may ſtrike the raviſh'd fight, 
Soft features warm, and ſprightly ſenſe delight ; 


High birth, with gentleſt mien, conſpire to move 
And kindle in the breaſt the fondeſt love; 
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A prudent paſſion aims at gifts more high 

Than birth, and more attractive than the eye; 
Which touch the ſoul, with tendereſt joy ſurprize, 
When vaniſh'd from the cheek, frail beauty dies; 
Round the glad lover's heart a tranſport ſhed, 
And pleaſe, when every grace beſide is fled. 


Others leſs nice, for fewer gifts compound, 
And chuſe a wife, juſt as a bell for ſound ! 
When harmony and rage together meet, 

Her threats ſonorous, and her fury ſweet! 
How bleſt the ſpouſe, when he offends, to hear 
Melodious lectures quiv'ring in his ear; 

A baſe and treble leſſon play' d in time, 
Rebuk'd in ſofteſt notes for every crime ! | 
No ſervice elſe the huſband now demands; 
Her tuneful voice abſolves her idle hands; 
The taſk enough to manage well her ſtrings, 


The drudge acquitted while the Syren ſings: 
Birth and good breeding, with the modern fair, 
deem a diſcharge from duty and from care; 


(Enough, 


COS 
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(Enough, in reaſon, if a bride excel 

In no one vertue more — to warble well.) 
The gentle movement, and the graceful dance, 
The airs of Italy, and modes of France, 

Are a releaſe in full, whoever gains 


A nymph with theſe, from buſineſs and from pains; 
Thus furniſh'd, every toil of life is o'er; 
She only is to ſing — and he adore. 

But if nice zeal thy paſſion more advance, 
And piety can pleaſe thee more than dance; 
See, Biblis prays —— behold, the proſtrate fair 
Devoutly bent before her eaſy chair; 
On a coarſe mat, whoſe heart no fervour feels; 
The cuſhion ſilk on which the veſtal kneels: 
For fear ſhe ſhou'd the deity afright, + 

Her gloves are always clean, and cambrick white; 
Each hair adjuſted in its proper place, 
For want of curls, with her, is want of grace; 
Five ſpots in conſcience who can ſcarce believe 
Heaven hates ſo much, as two upon the ſleeve; 
T 4 : Her 
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Her fingers plac'd aright, ſhe now begins ——— 
Her patches number'd firſt, and then her ſins; 
The chief, which for a pardon ſeems to call, 
Her guilty abſence from one birth-day ball; 
The next, for which ſhe does her ſelf upbraid, 


A viſit ow'd ten days — and yet unpaid; 
But hopes, as none without their frailries live, | 
Each dire offence kind mercy may forgive; 
Whoſe fancy roving as her ſelf ſhe blames, 
Dear Phaor, for dear Jeſu, often names. 

How peaceful then muſt Biblis live, to want 
Nothing but ſanctity — to be a faint } 
Vertue to other maids, to her is given 
A talent more polite, to dreſs for heaven; 

Who kneeling, does a double end purſue, 
' To pleaſe her pride, and ſerve her maker too: 
If tiſſues and brocade Eliſium fill, 
The church ſaves fewer ſouls than Ludgate- hill; 


Where ſinners by their ſuits may know the price, 


And what the charge that merits paradiſe; 


au. 
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How much each year in velvet mult be ſpent, | . 
To make a wanton pure, a Beau repent; 
To purchaſe heaven, known to each learned fair, 
Juſt how much filk will ſerve, and how much prayer. 
Ah! when will Biblis penitence be o'er, 
When her devotion makes her guilt be more! 
Not mended by her piety, unleſs 
The Godhead pardons for a finer dreſs; 
Accepts of gems for zeal, and Meckl/in lace, : 0 
In compoſition for her want of grace. 
If to be bleſt ſne muſt ſome way invent 
For her repentance, deeply to repent; 
Labor ious taſk l a ſorrow to renew, . 
Both for her fins, and her devotion too. 
Say here, what cauſe does ladies zeal allay, 
When call'd by cuſtom once a week to pray ? 
— A cold, a hot, a moiſt — or any day. 
In heaven and earth apologies they find, 
The ſky is feav'riſh ; rough — the ſtilleſt wind; 


The 
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The heats in ſummer, and the winter air, 

Alike unwholſome —— when the work is prayer, 
Befide, they cannot kneel amongſt the crowd, 

And ſtill the preacher is too low, or loud; 

His phraſe uncourtly, and his reaſons light; 

Talking too pious to be thought polite; 

And when the doctor does their ear offend, 

Whoſe heart, however willing, e er cou'd mend. 

But when the dance and ſparkling ball invite, 

To waſte the day, and wear the guilty night ; 

When pride or folly calls em forth, to range 

The glittering mall, gay ring, or gaudy change; 
The wanton midnight maſk, or evening ſcene; — 
Showers are but dews, and tempeſts are ſerene ; 
The tender fair keen lightnings cannot wound, 
And thunders roar aloft —— without a ſound! 
Dreadful each ſunday, theſe weak women hear, 
On every day befide, without a fear; 

Quite harmleſs then, and ſtill without a power, 
To fright the ſex - but in the kneeling hour, 


Who 
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Who blames Lavinia then, that trembling fair, 
Who prays at home, to ſhun unwholſome air ? 

One day ſo cautious, why abroad the next? —— 
Booth uſes neither collect, pſalm, nor text. 

How does Matilda dreſs, when forc'd, a day 
With her dear lord, againſt her will, to ſtay ? 
Which ſuit attires her beauty, to detain 
His fond eſteem, her modiſh, or her plain? * 

For him, the worſt, in conſcience good enough, 
Her hair diſhevell'd, and her viſage rough; 
No doubt a winning, and attractive bride, 
With ſtays unlac'd, and rumpled mob unty'd; 
Who her beſt face to none but friends allows, 
For who e'er marries now, to pleaſe a ſpouſe ? 
Full fine enough for him, the careleſs trapes, 
In her ſcour'd ſattins, and her flimſy crapes. 

But ſee | her viſitors arrive — up ſtairs 

She flies — ſelecting all her choiceſt airs ; 
Her morning looks left off, now arms her face 
With each ſoft beauty, and each killing grace ; 
| New 
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New cheeks and features furniſh'd by her maid, 

Her charms unfolded, and her gems diſplay'd ; ' 

Her ſmiles return, her frowns, and fury ceaſe, 

Pleaſing to all, but him ſhe vow'd ta pleaſe ; 

A goddeſs now, till wak'd next morn at ten, 

The flattern in the wife revives agen; 

Who each ſoft air with care and caution locks, 

Till the next ball, within her Indian box; 

When with each beauty a new creature blooms, 

Inſpir'd by gems, by waſhes, and perfumes, 7 
That form muſt pleaſe, -if beauty fairer ſhews, we 


And ſhines more bright, augmented by its woes; 
Vet, why is Lætia ſad, when fate has lent 

Each bleſſing, to inſpire her with content? 
Thoſe ills, which once diſturb'd her reſt, quite fled, 
Her lark till living, and her lord juſt dead? 

The court beholds her penſive eyes diſplay | 

Their beams by night, the park and ring by day ; 
Her ſadneſs breaking through her tears more-fair, 
Sweet while ſhe weeps, and lovely in deſpair, 


Yet, 
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Vet, oh! though man was never half ſo dear, 
Tis hard lamenting o'er his grave a year; 
What coſt to moan, and dreſs her ſadneſs fine, 
So long in cambrick and in crape to pine? 
In black, her beauty and her grief to ſhew, 
And buy materials to aſſiſt her woe: 
Tis dear, her faith and duty thus to prove, 


Waſting her jointure to atteſt her love; 


Cuſtom unkind, obliging her to keep 
A veil for ſorrow —— when ſhe cannot weep. 

Who then, that knows the charge of grief, can blame 
For ſaving what ſhe can, the frugal dame ; 
To ſtop expences, if ſhe weds ſo ſoon ; 
And thinks October a full year from June ! 

But hark ! the ladies cry, pert poet, ve, 
With your dull chimes, your own offending ſex. 
The muſe obeys — frail fair ones, all attend, 
And from our follies learn your own to mend. 

Ten years at court Bathillus ſagely err'd, 
And once each year had almoſt been preferr'd ; 

2 When 
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When will experience clear the madman's fight, | 

And when his ame be exchang'd for quite? 

On airy hopes, ſtill prompted to rely, 

He thanks, each day, his patron — for a lie; 

Bleſt with a fav'ring look, and for a while 

Lives on the bounty of a treacherous ſmile ; 

Till now the naked wretch coy fortune wooes, 

In tatter'd velvet, and in gaping ſhoes; 

With ſhadows cheated, and by phantoms led, 

Juſt at the point of glory —— begs his bread ; 

To morrow, his new honours to diſplay, 

Had not a writ confin'd the wretch to day; 

His only joy, that all like him muſt grieve, 

When courtiers promiſe, and when fools believe; 

A jail his poſt — where life's long journey ends, 

Bleſt with more freedom now, and better friends. 
When Nevius does himſelf in tatters hide, 

Which buys the veſt =— humility or pride ? 

A mighty genius it muſt needs denote, ; 


To be ſo rich, and wear ſo mean a coat; 
To 


_ 
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To purchaſe credit, and to gain renown, 
Beneath a greaſy hat and gaping gown! 

Unhappy Pedro's ſuit is juſt the ſame, 

But what is Nevius praiſe is Pedro's ſhame. 
When in one room together they appear, 

One meets reſpe& where t other finds a ſneer. 
Shou'd Pedro thrive, he then might boaſt a right, 


In rags to viſit, yet be thought polite; 
Tho' ſcorn'd when poor, of greater wealth poſſeſt, 
Gain a good title to a ſhabby veſt, 

Yet well may Nævius, Pedro's parts deſpiſe, 
Who has not land ſufficient — to be wile ; 
Let him but know how much you weigh — from thence 
He gueſſes to a dram, your fund of ſenſe ; 
Exactly judging what your head contains, 
More by your purſe inſtructed, than your brains : 
In whoſe unerring morals never meet, 
The fool and rich — the wretched and diſcreet; 
Worth without manners who cou'd ne'r admit, 


Or ever own, the wealthy wanted wit. 
2 
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Our ſenſe and fortune both together groẽwm,. 


If this is humble, that is always low; 
Meer pride, in parts our betters to out- do, 
And with leſs gold to have more judgment too. 
Why are they nicely bred, and nobly born, 
But with a grace, that fame they want, to ſcorn ? 
Of boaſted arms and titles, why ſo proud, 
— In worth and wiſdom to out-ſhine the croud ? 
Can Virro reaſon well, or think aright, 
His birth ignoble, and his treaſure light; 
Shew ſkill or parts in any grave debate, 
To buy his dinner who muſt pawn his plate? 
Give him but wealth, the ſages who deride 
His weakneſs, ſhall pronounce on Pedro's ſide ; 
Who a late foe had worſted in the fight, 
But wanted juſt ten guineas to be right. 

Expect not ſhivering Cleon at your feaſt, 
For fee the feav'riſh wind is full at eaſt ; 
Dull atoms clog, and taint the heavy air, 
And clouds foretel it cannot long be fair, 

When 


4 


When he has weigh'd, and found its parts more light, 
He may oblige em, if his friends invite; 

To his dear grate at home for ever tied, 

Till ſoft ſouth breezes give him leave to ride: 
Who ſtill the dire fatigue with trembling beats, 
Not warm'd by glowing Suns and kindly airs 
In a hot day oblig'd ſome colds to feel; 

How cou'd miſs Cleon elſe appear genteel ? 
Above the reſt in delicacy ſhine; | 

Or prove the texture of his parts more fine? 
Afraid of being thought in health too long; 
And; with the crowd, of always being ſtrong. 

Fame, from his weakneſs thus, while Cleort diaws; 
To Cratilus, good breeding gives applauſe } | 
What then is breeding; — which, alas! in vain 
So many boaſt of; and {6 few attann n 
The courtier's pride; and oft the f6ol's pretenee; 
Though one wants judgment, and the other ſenſe 4 
Is it, in ſong and dancing to exeel, - | 
To know ſo little, and to dreſs ſo well; 

- The 
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The ſofc and flowing ſtep, the gentle look; | 
Our viſage often for our heart miſtook ; 

The flattering promiſe, or proteſting vow, 
The eaſy movement, or the courtly bow ? 
Tis at all times, in every place to know, 
What to our ſelves, to others what we owe; 
Nature improv'd by wiſdom, not by art, 
The mind well poliſh'd, and the tutor'd heart ; 
Sprung from humanity, averſe to pride, 

Good ſenſe its fire, good nature ſtill its guide; 
Nor groveling nor ſublime, well pleas'd to ſhew 


Her carriage, not too lofty, nor too low; 
Inſpir'd by pity, ever to abſtain 
From words and acts, that give our friends a pain; 
The merits which we boaſt, content to flight, 
That thofe who want em may appear more bright. 
Does modiſh Lycor thus his ſenſe difplay ? 
Well bred indeed —— but in the modern way z 
Entring a room, he ſteps and turns aright, 
Exact his motions, and his dreſs polite ; 
* The 
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The firſt each birch- night who leads up the dance, 

Knows to retire, to ſtop, or to advance; 

The cringe and bow, what different bending makes, 

How oft to pat, before his ſnuff he takes: 

More courtly yet, he loves intrigues and play; - 

At church too ſpruce, and roo genteel to pray; 

And to be thought by all well bred indeed, 

To learn his gamut, quite forgets his creed; 

For his loſt faith, who has ſmall cauſe to grie ve; 

So hard; at once to play, and to believe! 

So nicely caught)" chat Toca wag as oon 

Forget his Maker, as neglect his tune; ; > 

Without his flute and fiddle frings to lire 

Heaven may, bur ladics never cou d forgive! 
Who then at Lycor's board fine parts can ſee f 

e Each flave he keeps talks juſt as faſt as he. 

Why of his manners, arid his ſenſe ſo proud? 

* His footmen bend as low, and ſwear as loud, | 

If prudence in our conduct bears no part, 

'Tis mimick'd but in vain by form and art 2 


U 2 With 
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With phantoms and with ſhades our ſelves we pleaſe, 


Senſe is our guilt, and wit our worſt diſeaſe. 


Without good ſenſe, was breeding taught by rules, 
Button's, in time, might loſe its fops and fools ; 


OT "0 0 


Pedants appear in converſation bright, 


And balls may have a chance to ſeem polite. 
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JAMES BUTLER, E 


One of the Knights of the Shire for 
the County of Suſſex. 


Oderunt peccare boni, virtutis amore. 


Hor. 
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Atriot, and friend to truth, whoſe ſenſe ally d 
With vertue, ſtill has choſe the better fide; 


In modern manners leſs exact and nice, 
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Venturing to be well bred vithout a vice !- 
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How cou'd you ever hope, in cuſtom's ſpite, 

With piety alone to be polite ? 

That honour, without art, a vote ſhou'd lend, 
Friendſhip oblige, ſincerity commend ; 

Chuſing odd ways your glory to purſue, 

To riſe by worth —— whoſe want wou'd better do; 
In every eye the patriot's fame ſublime, 


Bore to its height without one eourtly crime. 


U 3 Say 


DE DICAT ION. 

Say then, when guilt expatiates without ſhame, 
And for its bravery claims a greater fame ; | 
(Britain's kind wits, aſſiſting with — 
Young lords to prate, young deiſts — not to think; 
From their own ſenſe, good ſaving ſchemes, who draw, 
And where heaven ers, with comments mend the flaw; 
The Deity each week, whoſe parts are leſs, 

By n free-thinkers curor'd from the preſs; 
Who practiſe vertue, and who bliſs purſue, 

By myſtic rules their Maker never knew.) 

Say! while beneath religion pines and weeps, 

And yet above each awful thunder ſleeps; 

The cherub's brow, whoſe pious ſmile ſhall chear, 
And from her cheek wipe off che falling tear; 
The ſable cloud remove, her forehead wears, 
And reach her to avert che fate ſhe fears! aj 

But ſee the power emerging out of night, 
Glaws fair, with beams of freſh celeſtial light; 
Beholds her ſons with every honour grac'd, 
Shining in cauncils and in ſenates plac'd : 

2 A E Aﬀur' 


DEDICATION. 
Aſſur d that Iſle is ſtill heaven's fav'rite care, 
Whoſe es her P-/lh-ms er B-rtkrs ſhare; 
Who does in yours her own fair glories view, 
Augmented more, the more ſhe favours You; 
And adding Titles to each patriot's name, 


Enjoys a credit while ſhe gives a fame, 
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\ * mode has power to conquer nature quite, 
By that we taſte and ſmell — nay, judge aright; 


It throws our reaſon, and our ſenſe aſide, 

And bids us follow, where the many guide: 

The ſtate and church its ruling influence feel, 
Doctrines and dreſs, or . or genteel, 

As that directs our faith, or cuts our ſleeve, 

And ſhews us what ta wear, and what believe! 
How long a chriftian truth may fairly hold 

In faſhion — nor be reckon'd odd, nor old; 

With decency, how long we may conteſt 

For creeds — which C--ll--ns has pronounc'd a jeſt ; 


In 


why 
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In vertue's ſacred cauſe how far decide, 


When bells and beaux are on the other fide ; 
How ungenteel a doctrine to eſpouſe, 
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Which heaven commands, and cuſtom diſallows; 

For killing kings, when * * * does declare, 

To think it murder, and a crime —— with * He. 
Let this but dreſs the nymph, the ſhoulder bare 

Shall feel no prejudice from the winter air; 

Muſlin ſhall guard againſt the fierceſt ſtorm, 

Sables be chilling, lawn and laces warm; 

Furs guard the tender neck when Eurus blows, 

Leſs than rich gems, or ſhining pearls in rows. 

The beſt expedient, hoops, if large and light, 

To bilk young fops, and keep the leg from ſight; 

She, the firſt learned ſage, which prov'd it true, 

What was moſt view'd was moſt conceal'd from view; 

That to be modeſt, if the bluſhing fair 

Wou'd credit courts, was only to be bare; 


See his moſt learned and excellent ſermon preach'd on the thirtieth of 
January, 1731. N 
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The naked boſom, and diſcover'd knee, wy 

Parts, which without a ſneer, the Mall might ſee! 
Whatever objects now our ſenſes ſtrike, 

"Tis dangerous to approve, condemn or like; 

The ſight and ſmell deluſive, who ſhall dare 

Call the roſe fragrant, or the lily fair; | 

"Till ſhe, in all ſhe acts unerring ſtill, 

Who forms our judgment and directs our will, 

Teaches the eye what colours moſt excel, 

And what nice ſcent ſhou'd moſt obl ige the ſmell ? 

The ſelf-ſame thing, as in or out of play, 

Shifting its qualities, quite dull, or gay, 


Frights us in June, although it pleas'd in May. 

Why then ſhou'd Probus uſe his tongue or noſe, 

To taſte his peach, or to admire his roſe ; 

Our ſenſes now but vain and uſeleſs things, 

Since ſubjects ought to like, or loath, with kings! 
Hermia, laſt week, invited to a feaſt, 


Prais'd, by miſtake, the cup ſhe lik'd che beſt ; 


Nor 
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Nor careful to inform her ſelf aright, | 
What tea, that month, was wholeſome and polite, 
At the gay ball and maſk but ſeldom ſeen, 
Bohea, ah, wretched maid, preferr'd to green 

“ Jeſu! ſays Cloe, what, bohea, my dear? 

« Ir has been poiſon now, almoſt a year; 

e Since H—r—y damn'd it in December laſt, 


« Tis quite a different leaf in ſmell and taſte: 


e Rank poiſon in each muddy diſh you meet, 


A puddle in Fuly as clear and ſweet 
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| « Befides, it hurts your face, diſarms your eyes, 
| * And þids your colour fink, and pimples riſe ; 
| % Vapours inſpires, with ſober ſolemn airs, 
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* Nay worſe, it hinders ſleeping — when at prayers; 
% Makes you be ſerious when you ſhou'd be __ 
4 And almoſt pious — on a chapel day: 
do fill'd with ſpleen when the third diſh is o'er, 
1K fulfome ſermon ſcarce can give you more! | 
* But for the ſovereign vertues of the green 
4 Credit not me, but truſt the court and queen; 
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« Since laſt in vogue you drink at leaſt a ſcore 

« Of modiſh taſtes —— it never had before; 

te It chears the heart, with joy your ſpirit fills, 

ce Preſerves your bloom, and ſtops phyſicians bills; 
«© At nine, when wearied at the ball, by ten 

“ Gives you freſh vigor for the dance agen; 

1 Drives from the ſoul each ſad and anxious pain, 


« Carlo and that laſt June began their reign.” 


While Hermia heard its praiſe, how ſtrange to tell, 


Her cup had loſt its flavour, and its ſmell ; 

Though pleaſant, when ſhe drank it the laſt hour, 

Tis now unſavory, flat, inſipid, ſowr : 

Sudden, though fam'd before, its glory ends, | 

Its colour nauſeates, and its taſte offends ; 

Amaz'd ſhe ſhou'd ſo ſtrange a potion wiſh, 

And turning — begs the maid to change her diſh: 

She fips — and feels her ſpleen and vapours fled, 

Each modiſh ailment — quite from heel to head. 
Where ſhall the muſe ſelect a better place, 


Her poem to adorn, and ſatire grace; 


Wich 
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With fair ſhe- patriots, o'er their learned tea, 
Who guide our troops by land, and fleets by a; 
What beauteous croud around that orb is ſet, 
Tis Britain's female Rates in council met; 
Where rival wits a war eternal wage, 

Where W-Ip-le dreams, and Sh-pp-n is a ſage ; 
Where taxes are from puffs and powder rais'd, 
Where peace is cenſur'd and where war is prais'd ! 
Here join the wiſe, the ſtudious and the fair, 

And ſhe who argues loudeſt — claims the chair. 
Pyrrha's the ſeat — who boaſts a right ſupreme 


To moderate when trifles are the theme; 


Who cenſures ſenates for our trades decreaſe, 

Now breaks her ſugar, and now mends our peace ; 
At every ſip, who ſteals away a grace, 

From P-lh-m's'condu&, or from Sh-rl-y*s face; 
The ſhining vaſe with more delight does fill, 


If ſhe reveals in Tres ſomething ill, a Pt 


Can draw her wit, or merit lefs ſublime, 


Or daſh her vertue with ſome ſpecious crime ; - 
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Pleas d to condole her follies or miſtakes, 
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508 The Mamers of the Age Sar. XI. 
A ſoft ſimplicity diſcloſe or feign, | 
To ſwell a beauteous rival's heart with pain: 
Each well feign'd rumour which her fame does blaſt; 
Giving each cup ſhe drinks — a ſweeter taſte; 


20 


And faults ſhe cannot find — ſhe kindly makes; 
Routing the Spaniard, now the Moor ſhe frees, 
Settles ſoft peace, or direful war decrees ; 

Holding the ſcales, where Europe's fate is weigh'd, 
Now ſighs for finer balls, now better trade; 
When H- Ves dies gives B-nghr-ke his place, 

Or decks her tucker with new fringe or lace; 
Adjuſts the different claims of church and crown, 


And views the birth of drams when tea goes down. 


Though Charmian's curious lip the juice approves, 
She dares not taſte the fay'rite diſh ſhe loves; 
Who lately fick, at court laſt night was ſeen, 
Tho'ſav'dfromdeath,yerquiteo'erwhelm'd wichſpleen; 
Her youthful bloom reſtor d, the penſive fair 
Wanting her beauteous ſmile, and lively air, 
Nothing 


*% 
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Nothing ſhe views her ſorrow can controul, 
Sad at the dance, and ſighing with a vole + 
Spadille her conſtant lat, ſhe yet deplores, 
Unbleſt — tho holding all the mattadores. 
What then diſturbs the lovely mourner's mind? 
Is her lark ſick, or is her ſpouſe unkind ? 
Nor this, nor char, diſturbs the penſive fair, 
| More deep the cauſe, and ſource of her deſpair} | 
When ſick, the chaplain told the wretched maid, 
Departed ſouls ne'er dreſt in gay brocade; 
Had no ſoft couch below, no doway beds; 
No ſparkling jewels, and no Mec#lin heads; 
And ſadder yet, amongſt the happy ſhades, 
No evening balls, or midnight maſquerades ; 
Where the cool bower, and arching walk allows. 
The heavenly maid, nor cards, or ſpark, or ſpouſe: 
For bliſs, ſad Charmian, may have yet one chance, 
If angels underſtand picket and dance; 
If waiting ghoſts, their nectar often fill, 
And ſpent ſometimes an hour at dear quadrille. 

What 
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What pleaſures reign, how fleeting ſouls below 
Are entertain'd, gives Fago's heart no woe; h 30 
Struck with the age's taſte the artiſt builds, 
Where the long vale the faireſt proſpect yields; 
The dome now finiſh'd each pleas'd eye admires; 
Which fills with wonder, or with envy fires 5 
How deep the vi/to's, and the walks how long 5 
The top how lofty, and the pile how ſtrong; © 
Hampton, thy royal courts, and W, indfor thine, 
Where Britiſh monarchs ſleep, leſs beauteous ſhine! 
Bur, ah! the ſumptuous tatling ſear is ſuch, 
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It pleaſes all, but then it tells too much; 


Of ſpacious woods deſtroy d to pay a loom, 
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And je wels ſunk to gild or carve a room; 
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Judgments oft fign'd, for painting and for plate, 
And Holben's pictures covering an eſtate; 

Statues along the ſhining ſummit rais'd, 

By Rzsbrack finiſh'd, and by R——4 prais'd; | 

But why, two proſpects does the dome afford, - 
A riſing ſtructure, and a ſinking lord: 
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Some farms fad ſepulchre, each coſtly room; 
Each pit he aug ſome mannor's fatal tomb; 
Finding that quarry; when it was too late, 
That rio d his houſe; had buried his eſtate. 

Now to the finiſh'd dome direct your eye, 
If it has power, to caſt a look ſo high; 
By the ſtrong pillar and firm arch ſuſtain'd, 
To raiſe its tow ring height whole mountains drain'd ; 
To ſtrengthen and adorn the noble piece, 
The columns here of Rome; and there of Greece; 
Boyle's learned genius, and Pailad:o's art, 
Mixt, to complete each beauteous boaſtful part; 
Rows of immortals, Fove and Pallas ſeen, 
To grace the dome, and guard its lord within. 

But ſay, for ſure the happy great can tell, 
Pleas d in theſe ſtructures, pride'erefts, to dwell z | 
Within theſe gilded roofs, and poliſh'd ſtones, © 
Can creatures live; who grieve; or utter gros; 


That feel a ſeeret pang, or once phie: 
Hearts char relenty,or utter ichs, like Nine: ö 
M11 YY A Riſes | 


Riſes the dome to give the ſoul relief, 

Beſieg d by anguiſh; or impair d by grief; 

The gloomy ſoul to reſcue from deſp air, 

To ſtill the pangs, or ſooth the weight of care? 

Soft joy to pour into the mind diſtreſt, 

Relieve the ſad, or cheer the anxious breaſt? | 
But, why thoſe boding ſhrieks, that wound the air, 

Thoſe weeping cheeks, that ſcene of deep deſpair Þ 

dee the rich couch its maſter does diſcloſe, | i 

Like us, a wretched prey to grief and woes; 

Whoſe columns ſoar, and arches riſe in vain, - - 

To mitigate the mournful builder's pain; 

Bore from the royal ſtructure's proudeſt room, 

Juſt like a mortal, breathleſs to a tomb; 

For whole.inſcription, let the marble fa, 

Here lies th' immortal man —— who dy'd to day. | 
Nor does the gilded roof, and poliſh'd ſtone | 

Shine; to oblige the maſter's eye alone; 

What beauty in his ſight is great, or rare, 

To me, without expence, ſeems juſt as fair; 

11 0 With 
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Wich the ſame bliſs, who all his works ſurvey, 
Well pleas'd — and for my pleaſure nothing pay: 
Charm'd with the proſpect which his Terras yields, 
For me his Limner paints, and maſon builds; 

To me, tranſported with each ſcene I meet, 

His elms as ſhady, and his bowers as ſweet; 

From whoſe cool arches each ſoft bliſs I draw; 

Steal all his joy — nor yet offend the law; 

Not to himſelf his opening glades more fair, 

More cool his fountains, or more freſh his air; 

His lawns.as beauteous, and his Dome as high; 

To each. beholder, as its owner's eye. 

But, ſay; what gains its lord by fo much coſb? 
The ſweet delight of mannors ſank and loſt ; 
Pleas'd for mankind his riches to employ; 
Fond to erect, chat others may enjoy; 
Whoſe laſting bliſs cou d never flag nor fail; 
If bonds no ſeals, and Britain had no jail ; 
If bows his workmens wages cou'd defray, 
And friendly ſmiles inftead of gwineng pay; 
X 2 Like 
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508 The Manners of the Age. Sar. XI. 
Like India bonds, if promiſes wou'd ſell, 
Woods riſe again the ſummer that they fell. 

Florelio does the builder's madneſs blame, 
And from leſs coſtly arts derives his fame ; 
To match whoſe ſolid bliſs, let none preſume, 
For ſee — his badgetts all are in their bloom 
Strange turn of fate, he ſhou'd again behold, 
Wealth ſo immenſe, when all his fields were ſold, 
Whoſe loſs he has ſmall. reaſon to repent, 
Roots turn'd his tenants —— bloſſoms paying rent; 
Pleas'd the rich meadows, which he ſold, to want, 
To live the lord of ſo much bloom and paint; 


While on each border, to his wondring eyes, 

Rich mannors open, ſpacious farms ariſe ; 

Each flower with joy beheld, in ſmiles ador'd, 

He ſees agen his parks and ponds reſtor d; 

Thanks heaven, inſtead of oaks, his hand can range 
Such roots — how happy in the bleſt exchange 
Whoſe leaves the raviſh'd ſage does ſo bewitch, 
Had he but money none wou'd be ſo rich; 
8 | Yet, 
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vet, who ſo wealthy? — ſuch his fancy d ſtore, 

That E—/les has leſs, and only Guy had more! 

Each bill his little blooming India pays, 

New liveries buys, and antient debts defrays. 

Wich a gay purple tulip edg'd with white, 

In his glad thought he clears his grocer quite; 

A beauteous murry, ting'd with lively blue, 

Each groat diſcharges, to his mercer due ; 

While a briſk green, with ſtreaks of yellow grac'd, - 
Two ſeals, from two dire threatning bonds eras'd. 
Vaſt treaſures yet behind, reſerving {till 

Great * Fulius — to pay off his vintner's bill; 

And while his Tamerlane appears ſo fine, 


Is in no care for dinners, or for wine, 


That his young daughter might not want a dower, 
To her, the generous fire bequeaths a flower. 
To his ſon Jack, his ſon of faireſt fame, 
Proud to maintain the honours of his name, 
His beſt belov'd, he gives no leſs than five, 
To leave his heir the richeſt man alive 

» Tulips Names, R 3 
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Queen Ann reſerving for his vertuous wife, 
Proof of his love but chen tis but for liſeĩ;;̃ 
Hers only while on earth bequeath'd in truſt 
For pious uſes, when ſhe fleeps in duſt. 
Thrice happy ! who haſt found a myſtick way 
Portions and debts, with roots and leaves to pay; = 
Thy cunning, did dull mortals underſtand, 

In time their gardens might out- ſell their land. 
Poſſeſt already of a legal right © 1 9 
To vote in ſenates, an illuſtrious knight, 


Let thy ambition mount a higher ſphere, 


"4 . 
i % 


Plant one bed more — and hope to be a Peer. 


For flowers great 'Thraſo no nice genius ſnows, 
The field his choice, where glory ſprings and grows ; 
Wick noble toil, where fame is cheaply bought, 

And where all heroes — but himſelf — have fought ; 
Sieges he forms — each chance of battles ſcans, 
Oer his wiſe tea, at Button's, or at Mann's; 
With heape of dying foes the trenches fills, 
| Oc mpunts a breach at Mons when drunk at Will's; 
Marks 
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Marks out the Bib camp; or forms deſigns,  - 
To ſtop a mareh, or foree the Gallic lines; 
How fear d abroad wou'd be his pointed lance, 
cou d he but puſh from Charing-Croſs — to France; 
Or elſe be ſure; that cannons wou'd not hurt 25 
His efſenc'd limbs, or powder ſpoil his ſhirt. 
But ſince by hearſay the wiſe warrior knows, 
Bullets and bombs have ſmall regard for beau; 
(Who wou'd forgive with a much berter will, 
The ball that hurts his boſom than his frill,)' 
That ſmoak and fire in battles oft have ſoil'd 
The richeſt ruffles, and beſt Mecblin ſpoil'd ; 
Let no pert chiefs abroad his caution blame, 
To ſave his wig — who wou''d not loſe his fame? 
Brave cripples may the Hero's conduct hiſs; 
—— Sound limbs were ever deem d a ſolid bliſs; 
A wiſer ſcheme, who thinks it from his heart, 
With airy honour, than with legs to part. 

Like him, all toil and danger Lycꝰ ſhuns, 
More ſcar'd with theſe, than Thraſd'is with guns; 

1. 5 X 4 Whe 
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Who juſt has ſtrength to blame the partial ſłies, 
That nymphs who ſleep —— muſt go to bed and riſe; 
Each hour of wretched life with ills perplekt, 


To breathe, her firſt complaint, to move, her next; 


Sighing, the gods her ſorrows to complete, 
If ſhe will live, ſhou'd force her firſt to eat; 
Pity, without her hand, an eaſy wiſh 

: Wants power to fan her cheek, or lift her diſh ; 
A death to heave, before ſhe yet can ſip, 

/ The burden of a cup quite to her lip ; 

Where ſafe arriv'd, it drives her to deſpair, 

To know it muſt be cool'd by breath and air. | 

Ah, gentle heaven! ſad Lyce's grief remove, 


For ſec, ſhe cannot walk but ſhe muſt move! 
To play, the muſt fatigue her tender hand, 

And ſ ſpeak — before ſhe gives the ſoft command 3 
Her own dfires reluctant to fulfill, rg 
Becauſe to marry ſhe muſt fay — I will. 

The couch is eaſy where ſne ſlumbering lies, 

But then i it kills to think ſhe ſoon muſt riſe ; 


Taurus 


5 
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Taurus and Teneriff not half ſo ſteepſ , 
As the tall ſtairs ſhe climbs or muſt not fleep 3. | 
Thoſe dreadful cliffs ſhe does with. pain aſcend, 
Three long, long ſtages, to her journey's end; 
Blefling her heaven, ſuch toils with ſafety paſt, >, 
She reach'd with life the higheſt ſtep at laſt. 
One wiſh, ye Gods, indulge the fainting fair, 
Teach her to move, the ene ſhe keeps her chair; 
How bleſt, cou'd ſhe each ſoft defire fulfill, 
By doing nothing, or by fitting ſtill; me ma] 
If without pains ſhe were a painful wife, 
And ſpeegh and motion not entail'd on life ! 

Florio, like her, fatigu'd with too much eaſe, 
Reſolv'd that nothing ſhould inſpire or pleaſe; _- 
With every woe, to croud has little ſpan, 5 


Strives to be nice, and wretched, as he can. 
Claiming the right of modern modiſh heirs, 
He plans a ſcheme to purge away his cares; 
(For 'twas his faith, whate er divines might ſay, 
That in mans bowels, man's worſt troubles lay.) cis 
He 
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He eat, he drank, he roſe, he went to reſt : 1 
Liks other fol. but ſtill with-griefs:opptt pil- | 6 
Tho very plump he muſt next autumn die | 
Full of die put bot knows nbewherttheylie; I | 
Whoſe mind a thoufand evils Eifcompoſe, ' 3% | 
The ſun, the air, cold, heat all, all his foes; | 
He takes his wine, and yet no vigor gains, 

Ears well, but of loſt appetite complain 

Conſults his glaſs; which fills his heart with dread, 

Dying, if fluſh'd the leaſt; if pale, quite dead: 

One ſneeze too tut be ſure to ſtop his breat, 

And one ſmall pimple riſing, threatens deatn. 

The i&y but ſeldom from infection free; 

Too hot, too cbid — fomerhing it ſhou· d not be; 

Each vapour feav'riſh, every blaſt unkind, | 

Dangerous rhe north, the caſt as bad a wind) 

Each art he tries his ſbrrows ro'aſſwage, 7 2/4 


From gruel flies to tea, from tea to ſage; 
Which for two mornings gives his foul full reſt, 
For till his preſent foll ies pleaſe him beſt: 

2 | 

. Each 
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Each quack's advice he takes, with each perplext; nl 
One hour applauding, What is death the next; © 
While powders, vomits, ſwears, to ſooth his pains we? 
By turns he chuſes, and by turns diſdainsz © 
What ſhall he do? Tis very hard to die . 
In his full ſtrength — yet know no reaſon why; 11 
How to eaſe people ſick each ſage cou'd tell, t 00 
Who knew no cure for patients that were well: Ry 


Florio's diſeaſe beyond each doctorꝰs tin, 
For want of illneſs was his only in! 
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How great his fame, and vaſt would be his wealth, 
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Who had an art to eure fick folks — in health ! 
Amongſt his drugs who cou'd a med cine find, 
Againſt a foggy air, or vap "riſh mind; 


3 — 


The hardeſt tafk amongſt the learned found, 8 
To make the vigorous ſtrong, and healthy ſound. 


Who can convince the fair, that live by rule, * 


„308 
That lawn is light, and ſummer ilks are cool nb 
Tender and ſoft, unleſs they nicely weigh q 011 


1* 


The ſuit, and muſlin, proper for the day 
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In Auguf, when Corinne takes the air, 
She knows exact what weight her limbs will bear; 
Contrives to make her head and ruffles light, 

An inch of cambrick more wou'd fink her quite; 4 
That frightful knot in June, how loath'd a thing; 
How feav'riſh in July, that ſultry ring! 


One ruby more did the bright orb admit, 7 
, "Twould throw her fainting finger in a fit; 7 
Her tender frame and delicacy ſuch, 1 
She dies, o'er loaded with a pin too much ; c 
In a warm day, the wearieſt maid alive, / 
Inſtead of three, ſhou'd Betty ſtick in five ! 


Tho' then on heaven, our folly charges all | 
The good or ill that does to man befal ; 
"Tis from our felves, each bleſſing, and each woe, 
We taſte in life, our pains or pleaſures flow. 
Let fortune ſtill be urg d, th' cternal cauſe 


Of want or wealth, our ſhame or our applauſe; 


From prudence, or from wiſdom, ſtill we date 
The fair, or gloomy colour of our fate ; 


The 


Lav 
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The ſkies {till pleas d, each favour to beſtow, 
It to himſelf man was no worſe a foe. 

Urbano builds and breaks — © the fates alone 
« Hew'd in a luckleſs hour the coſtly ſtone ; 4 
At the gold table, when he throws too high 
And loſes — tis wild fortune guides the die, 
« Governs the box, and does the number fit, 


« Turning an Ace, which ſhou'd have been a fix, 5 5 
Exceſs and riot leave him not a groat; 7 55468 - . q 
The taxes and the times are in the fault. \ | 9 


And when profuſion leſſens his eſtate, 

« 'Tis to Sir Robert owing all — or fate. 
Gay * * ® whores, and fires each burning veia ; 
« How hard is chance, to give a lover pain! 

« The ſtars unkindneſs, that he was not ſpar'd, 
*« When greater ſinners oft much better far'd. 
Had Nævia for a kind conjunction ſtaid, 

The ſkies her foc — ſhe yet had been a maid; 
Bemoaning now th' effects of lawleſs joy, 


"Twas Mars, no doubt, or Saturn, got the boy. 
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If Clelia pares her corn too deep ah } blame 
« The morn for this, and not the learned dame; 
Invited out to dine and dance one day, 
Twas new, and for a change the cou d not ſtay 3 
The trickling blood the cruel planet drew; 
For tho' the knife was ſharp — her orb was new: 
Whene'er ſhe cuts, and ſpoils her ſhining hair, 
The fign is ſurely wrong —— and not the fair; 
Some planet, of her triumphs jealous, ſtill 
Reſolv'd that month her beauties ſhou'd not kill 
She knows her foe with ſadneſs in her eye; 
Abſolves her ſciſſars, and condemns the ſky, 
To whoſe dire aſpects, and malignant power, 
She owes the ſighs of each repentant hour; 
Their influence, the dire ſource of all her woe, 
The heavens agreed — her treſſes ſhou'd not grow. 
Nor charm the ring by day, nor box by night, 
Unleſs reclaim'd, when next the ſign was right 
Why ſhou'd Pamela then in tears repine, 
Her vertue loſt . The ſtars did always ſhine z + 
3 Hef 
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Her ſelf condemn, if fung ait tad near >d-y3i0 20897 
His flattering tongue, ſhe yielded to her peer; ( 
She had bad reaſnns;::dowbileſs; abe le ende, 2 2227 
To ſhun the guilt of being deem d a pruite; :- 
To his embrace by ruling fortune led. 
She only finn d to ſhe her felf well bredzi 
In her opinion, the dear crime more ligb , 1! 
Not to be chaſle, chan not to be palite:?s 1 
One, in her exile, from the ball, might end; 
The other only — cou d her God offend.” 27.coT 

Juliet is chaſte, but wich that merit bleſt, 2 

Makes that alone ſupply for all the reſt; 
Her book of erbies very ſhort and ſmall, 
Where one rich ſingle vertue ſtands fur all! 
For what good wife, wich chaſtity endu d. 
Tho' railing, drinking, ſwearing can be rude? 
To pleaſe a ſpouſe, who ſure has got the art, b./ 
Looſe in the tongue, if modeſt at the heart; 
For now ſhe weds and the third happy day 
Aſſumes the woman's tight, "toeuleiandtplay pi! 1» [4 /, 


* Keeps 
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Keeps city hours; throws high, with much ado 
Drives home by one, and ſteals to bed by two ; 
Next morn at twelve awaking; juſt when light, b 
No earthly thing in all her houſe is right ;z. 
The cook her plague, the coachman is her curſe; 

Her woman bad, her butler ten times worſe: | 
Her ſleeve too low, too flimſy hangs her lace, | 
And not one hair obſerves irs proper place; 
Nothing delicious in her lark or ſnipe, 
Too green her melon, and her peach too ripe ; 
For ever wrong — yet always in the right, 
Tyrant by day, and teafing half the night ; 
Till with the court, from top to bottom new, 
A creature wretched, as the ſun e er knew. 
One vertue yet good Juliet has in ſtore, 
Her huſband's conſtant plague — but no man's whore 
And who can blame her fury, fire, and haſte, 
Who has all graces if ſhe is but chaſte ! 
Beauty cou'd never yet a crime commit ; 
And who had e er ill nature, who had wit? 


7 


While 
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While thus for bliſs from ſcene to ſcene we roam, 
Searching abroad for that which dwells at home; 
Think that by turns the phantom we eſpy, 
In fame's fair look, and beauty's lovely eye; OY 
Pleaſure, gay idol of our dreaming thought, 
Ending in fighs, and oft with ſadneſs bought, 
Does, with the courtier's art, her ſlaves detain 
Her promiſe, juſt as fair, and juſt as vain, 
From youth to age the vagrant we purſue, 
How ſeldom reach'd, though always in our view ! 
Deluſive form! delighted to appear 
Still lovely — ever abſent, ever near; 
Which, like the ſhade, each fond adorer flies, 
Eludes his touch, and, as he graſps it, dies. 
Her charms unreal, as her viſage bright, 
Thin bubble, juſt as ſhining and as light; 
A beauteous vapour, ſeeming full and fair, 
Nothing within but emptineſs and air! _ 
What triumph then, that Syren to obtain, 
Whole parent oft is guilt, and off-ſpring, pain? 
1 Which 
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Which with a ſmlle her dire revenge fulfills, 
Fatal when kind, and fondeſt when ſhe kills. 

To prove our ſorrows more, and pleaſures leſs, 

Our with attain'd, is only to poſſeſs; 


No other method left us to deſtroy 


Our falſe fallacious hopes — but to enjoy. 

Let Varus then the mighty purchaſe boaſt, 
His wiſh fulfill'd, and expectations loſt; 
An outward ſmile bely his in ward ſmart, 
Joy in his eye, an anguiſh round his heart; 
Aſtoniſh'd, when poſſeſt of his deſire, 
That charms ſhou'd ſurfeit, and ſoft raptures tire 
Deep in the ſoul a rankling poiſon leave, 
Smiling to wound, and flattering to deceive. 
What can oblige, when joy it ſelf offends, 
And ſad remorſe begins where paſſion ends ? 
What ſooth our boſom, when with pain we fly 
From love's ſoft joy, and beauty's loathſome eye? 
Each object of our vain deſire deteſt, 
And ſhun each fatal blifs— to be more bleſt! 

To 
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QAemvis medid erue turba, 
Aut ob avaritiam, ant miſerd ambitione laborat ; 
Hic nuptarum inſanit amoribus, hic puerorum; 
Hunc capit argenti ſplendor ; flupet Albius ere ; 
Hic mutat merces ſurgente a ſole, ad eum, quò 
Veſpertina tepet regio; quin per mala præceps 
Fertur, uti pulvis collectus turbine; ne quid 
Summa deperdat metuens; aut ampliet ut rem: 
Omnes hi metuunt verſus; odere poetas ; 
Fenum habet in cornu — longe fuge; dummodo riſum 
Excutiat ſibi, non hic cuivis parcet amico. 
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O vertue fatire always was a friend, 
Leſs pleas d, ſometimes, to cenſure than commend; 
Patriots full oft, againſt the criticks law, 
From his lov'd taſk the angry poet draw; 
Oft forc'd by theſe, tho? ſore againſt his will, 
To ſmooth its point, or drop his venom'd quill ; 
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Severe and keen, the Vain or Baſe in view; 
All ſmiles, and tender — when he talks of you. 
Secure your ſelf, with pleaſure you behold, 
Fixt by his ſhafts the 6, weak, and bold; 
A ſtrong defence, while truth and glory yield; 
Juſtice and zeal, your helmet and your ſhield; 
Which guard the conſcious breaſt 'againſt the blows 
That malice aims, and darts, that envy throws. 
The good, the kind, the generous, and the juft, 
Proof againſt rage — whoever makes the thruſt ; 
Who ſhames the vicious, and the upright charms, 
And takes from ſatire all its ink and arms; 
Too weak its feeble arts, and malice found, 
Where honour ſheathes the foe, to fix a wound. 

The taſk how eaſy then to give you fame, 
Since to applaud is only here to name 
Through no long 6 vertues forc'd to run, 
We write your Title — and the work is done: 
In vain, to draw you open, generous, kind, 


Without one verſe, theſe come of courſe behind; 


Which 
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Which in your breaſt a conſtant peace maintain, 
Where * death alone had power to leave a pain. 
Diſclos'd or not, all gueſs the patriot's fame 
By his own vertues, guided to his name. 

So when the morn firſt gilds the eaſtern ſphere, 
Tho' not beheld, we know the ſun is near; 
His orb not yet reveal'd to human ſight, 
What planet elſe cou'd ſpread that glorious light? 
The golden cliffs ſo fair and beauteous ſhew, 1 
Pour out that flame, or with that luſtre glow? 9 


* The lady On/low, a perſon of the moſt accompliſh'd character, and the 
greateſt vertues, died of the ſmall pox, univerſally lamented, in 17 30. 
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. Atire's that myſtic glaſs, in which are ſhewn 
| All faults, and faces, but the reader's own ; 
No crime of his, the writer does arraign, 


His neighbour, in each pointing period, plain; 


Whoſe looks the poet does ſo nicely ſtrike, 
The picture and the man are juſt alike ; 
Not conſcious, when through prejudice or pride, 
He laughs at all he does himſelf deride. 
In each dear cenſure that delights his eye, 
'The author juſt, wou'd each who reads apply; 
Exactly his, the figure which he drew, 
If cach himſclf, that mighty ſtranger, knew. 
All 
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All hold their rackets to ward off che blow, 

a And bandy back the ball againſt the foe; 

(If far from them it rakes us deſtin'd flight, 

Where e'er it falls, or hits tis always right;) 
With juſtice aim'd who the keen ſtroke believe, 


For whoe'er feels a pain when others grieve ? 


To tears or pity, if they weep, enclin'd, 

Or thinks the cenſure hard, or wound unkind? 
Malice or ſhame for ever will deſpiſe 

That ſacred worth to which we cannot riſe ; 

On high deſert a look of envy thrown, 


Our ſcorn or hate, each glory not aur own: 
Superior fame our eye beholds with pain, 

We cannot reach it, but we may diſdain ; 

The toil much harder, for the ſons of pride, 

To imitate a vertue, than deride. 

The next great bliſs to every fair renown, 

Is from the height it ſoars, to pluck ic down; 
O'er our dim light, which does a ſhadow throw, 
Its radiant beams obſcuring all below ; 


Y 4 Like 
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Like the ſun's orb, which drives each ſtar away, 


Loſt in the blaze, and luſtre of the day. 


If all beſide had genius, wh at pretence 
To wit had Niger, or Volpone to ſenſe ? 
To his lov'd Titles, how ſhou'd S— F—- rife, 
If Pellh-m ſhou'd be learn'd, or V- ng be wile ? 
In fame, if P—p's great works ſhou'd e'er decline, 
The world, oh C , then may reliſh thine ! 
Obſcure bur his, thy parts may ſhew more bright, 
As ſhades in painting give a ſtronger light. 

At F—n—s vertue then the world may gueſs, 
Her ſiſter ſinners make her crime the leſs ; 
If in the town her prying eye can find 
Saints juſt as chaſte, and ladies quite as kind. 
Though whoring is a fault, her guilt is ſmall, 
For ſoft intrigues, if ſhe cenſure all ; | 
Bring coronets and creſts, and Titles in, 
Both to excuſe, and dignify the fin. 
The fages prudence then let none defpiſe, 
Make all men weak, and T-nd- may be wiſe z 
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Each vain but this, he has no other chance 
In parts to ſhine, or knowledge to advance ; 
But wiſely ſcorning all, the learn'd have writ, . 
If they prove madmen — he may grow a wit; 
B--dg--l in Bedlam lodg'd, no longer dwell, 
But kindly to his foes reſign his cell. 

By pride ar envy ſway'd, we ſeldom grant 
A worth in thoſe perfections which we want; 
In others, what we boaſt our ſelves, we prize; 
Criticks think criticks, poets, poets wile, 
Thoſe gifts poſſels'd, of beauty or of ſenſe, 
We fix the ſtandard of all excellence; 
And ſeldom praiſe a fame, e' er firſt tis known 


That we have ſomething like it of our own. 


Nay, often with our wants our ſelves we caſe, 
The ſwarthy wondring how the Fair can pleaſe; 
Each dapper beauty in-a vaſt ſurprize, 
That nymphs ſhould charm above the pigmy ſize ; 
Proud Lesbia as ſhe walks aſtoniſh'd ſtill, 
How maids, without her beight, ſhou'd ever kill. 
' | Brunette 
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Brunetta thinks the black alone are fair, 
— She ſhines her ſelf at court with jetty hair; 
Verginia's eye her poliſh'd teeth delight —— 
— Her own, you ſee, are even, ſmooth, and white; 
Does on the beauties of ſoft movement dwell, 
And eaſy ſteps — © for who e er danc d ſo well? 

She may the world, but not her ſelf deceive, - 
| Giving that praiſe, ſhe labours to receive. 


Nobility is vertue, Quintus cries, ' 

— His father was a peer — the man is wiſe, 

In his opinion, who can boaſt his creſt, 

Worth without title —— but a folemn jeſt. 
With ſacred glory more than birth inſpir'd, 

Sublimer views have Gallios boſom fir d. 

Ambitious to deſerve, and not depreſs, 

Save where his own makes others fame the leſs; 

To him the fulleſt joy dread horrors yield, 

The well fought battle, and the erimſon field; 

Sad waſted realms to hollow into graves, 


And deſolation ſpread where-e'er he raves, 


* 
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He ſoothes his ſoul wich ſighs, which to the ſkies, 
From proſtrate foes, and gaſping warriors riſe; | 
The pangs of heroes ſlain, his rage ſuppreſt, 
Brought to his ear, to make his ſlumbers bleſt : 
An ample waſte of death, and mournful ftreams, 
With purple ſtain'd, his fancy's deareſt themes. 

' Behold the victor there in all his pride, 
The bluſhing field around with laughter dy'd! 
Before his eye the ſcene, how beauteous, ſpread, 
In heaps all pale — the dying, and the dead! 
What is his joy? the wretches groan to hear, 
Transfix'd; and trembling, on the bloody ſpear ; 
The ſound tranſporting, and the proſpect fair, 
Whene'er the vanquiſh'd bleed, and Brave deſpair. 
Who each ſad ſcene with raptures does purſue, 


Nity wou'd weep, and nature ſtarts to view ; 
Feels at the moving fight her ſorrows riſe, 
And ſoft compaſſion rouch her heart and eyes. 
Yet theſe each Bard has ſung, and deathleſs mp, | 
And wing'd to bliſs each warrior's favage ſhade ; = 


2 The 
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The painter's pencil, and the poet's ades, \ 
Wild heroes placing in the gods abodes; 7 
Gave em to range each heavenly ſcene above, 
Cefar and Ammon ſhining next to Fove ! |. | 


Each victor deify'd, and arm ador'd, 

The orphan wept, and widow's fear deplor'd ; 
Sacred the ſteel, moſt guiltleſs blood that ſpills, 
Why not the famine too, that fewer kills? 


The earthquakes ravage, and the whirlwinds power, 
Which kind alike, juſt like the ſword devour ; 
Theſe trembling nations dread, or elſe deplore, 
The tyrant's rage extoll'd — that buries more; 
Mixt at the banquet with the gods to ſhine, 
Thy heroes, Virgil, and great Homer, thine |- 
Whoclaim'd their wreaths, and erowns immortal gain d, 
For power unjuſtly won, and then maintain'd 
With facrilege defam d, with murders cloy'd, 
Who firſt inſulted heaven, and then enjoy d. 

Vet in Eliſium find their ſhades repoſe, 
Deny d the bliſs to feaſt on human woes? 


Where 
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Where no dire ſlaughter bathes the ſanguine plains, 
No ruin ſpreads, or deſolation reigns; 

No fury does her bleeding ſcourge employ, 

No groans delight, and fire their ſoul with joy: 
How poor a bliſs, long fated to ſuſtain, 

Rais d by no city ſtorm'd, or army ſlain! 

If no kind deluge ſweeps a town away, 
Chyron has nothing the next club to ſay; 
Curſing each eve, the courier, or the poſt, 
That brought from Spain, no fleet or veſſel loſt. 
To give himſelf, and all his friends delight, 

He wants ſome foreign plague — to ſerve the night; 
A peſtilence or ſtorm, with which 0 ſbine, 

And keep his ſpirits up from fix to nine: 

No navy overthrown, or battle fought, 

His coffee or his dram is dearly bought ; 

Pleas'd as he reads, ſome wonder to peruſe, 

His diſh quite cheap —— a fempeſt in the news; 
Vext with the laſt French mail, that to inſpire 


His heart, cou'd not oblige him with a ire; 


2 
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A town in flames, or fleet deſtroy'd, a tale, 
Juſt as amuſing as a Britiſb whale ; 
While the laſt fiege he views with leſs delight, 
In which ſo few were kill'd — to ſpoil the fight: 
Who never aſks his heart, their ſtory read, 
What pangs they ſuffer'd, but what numbers bled : | 
A hoſt o'erthrown, their fighs ard their defpair 
In raptures told — to make the circle ſtare ; 
Which does his ſoul with pleafing thoughts employ, 
Carrying a fire or famine home — wich joy. 

Give me, ye gods, deep touch'd with human woes, 
That facred joy, which from compaſſion flows; 
To the ſad cheek a gladneſs to impart, 
An On/l-w's bounty, and a Richmond's heart; 
Well pleas'd to footh the mourner in diſtreſs, 


— — — 


An eye to pity, and a hand to bleſs; 
That fame, the victor covets, to diſdain, 
And glory, purchas'd with another's pain. 
To me his boaſted laurel never dear, 


Who, e er he claims a wreath, muſt draw a tear; 


View 


View the fad parent's cheek with ſorrows flow, 
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Or draw his ſmiles from the weak orphan's woe 


Bleſt wich that generous vertue let me live, 


That ſtrives to eaſe the pang, and not to give; 
To the griev'd mind, that does a joy impart, 

And draw the anguiſh from the aking heart; 
Pleas d, the dry lip with balmy draughts to meet, 
And make the bitter cup of life more ſweet. 
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Be theſe great vertues mine, I ne er ſhall blame 

The frowns of title, or the want of fame; 

Enough, by heaven's indulgent pity paid, 

For wiſhes croſt, and hopes too long delay d; 

For tears pour'd out, whene'er the proud diſdain, 

How often ſhed, to melt and move, in vain ! | 

For all the ſighs which che ſad boſom heave, 

When greatneſs vows, on purpoſe to deceive, 

Puts on a ſmile, more gently to allure, 

And gives her hand — to make the ruin ſure; - 

My breaſt a proof againſt each ſyren's arms, 

When grandeur wooes, and glory ſpreads her charms; 
| ; "os | Peyon 1 
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Beyond the reach of fortune to beguile, 
Sunk by her hate; nor lifted by her ſmile. 


But other names thy ſatire ſhou'd adorn, 


Careleſs of praiſe, who toil to merit ſcorn. 

And ſee the crowd advance —— $:/enna firſt; 

With ſtore of wit, and dearth of judgment curſt; 
Thus preaching from his chair — To give delight, 
tc Be ſure each page has ſomething low and light; 

« Aneven pace let thy calm numbers keep, 

«© They give a bleſſing — if they give us ſleep ! 

« Your firſt great rule, from nature to depart, 

« And rather chuſe to ſhine, and pleaſe by art; 

« Thro' each ſmooth line a want of meaning ſhew, 
« The diction lofty, the idea low; 

« To find both ſenſe and muſick ſomething hard, 
“Flowing the ſtile, the thought may ſure be ſpar'd; 
« Much more than any gentle reader's due, 

« To be oblig'd with ſenſe and ſweetneſs too. 

<« That Ode tranſporting, and chat Epic dear, 
«. Which tries to ſtrike the judgment thro the ear; 


« And 
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« And never fail with graces to abound, 
« That pleaſe and profit by the help of ſourid: 
% Great myſtic ſpell; which learned authors chuſez 
« Into each work each vertue to infuſe ; 
« Sweet to the ſenſe; and certain to allure; 
« As tinkling does the raviſh'd ſwarm ſecure; 
« Gay modern wit; like modern beauty ſeen; 
Surface and ſhew — inere outſide all and ſſcin: 
« How ſmall a gift; proportion; ſhape, and air; 
« If the eye ſpatkles, all beſides is fair: 
«© As ſtreams; which at the top pellucid ſhew; 
« Muddy and foul, if c'er you dive too low. 

« Th full attention wou'd'ſt thou then engage 
© The judging criticłt, that reform the age; 
« In glaring gaudy colours dreſs the whole; 
« Colours; of all you write; the life and ſ6ul; 
© Thick ſpread with theſe we praiſe each great deſig ; 
« Beauteous; if bright; and regular; if fine: 
Its worth then ſacred; and its value high; 
 Glittering for ever fair in folly's eye. | 

Z i Poeing 
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« Poems and Britiſh beaux not much unlike ; 
« The coxcomb hiſt, the lace is ſure to ſtrike ; 
« We muſt adore em both, or both contemn; 
« Figures and ſound, the ſnuff box and the gem. 
« Reſolving then your genius to diſplay, 
© Ne'er mind the months, but dreſs em all like May; 
« Tn ſoft ſmooth verſe the warrior's ſword unſheath, 
« Let thunders murmur, and let whirlwinds breathe; 
« Tempeſts juſt move, and bend the waving trees, 
« Kiſs the green grove, and fan us like a breeze: 
« Spread the ſame beauties thro' the various year, 
« Make froſts inſpiring, and make winters chear 
Each ſeaſon ſhedding round one rich perfume, 
« Our autumns bloſſom, and Decembers bloom ; 
« The freezing ſtream in verſe well pleas'd to flow, 
« Panſies in ice, and roſes "TE in ſnow : 
To mix the months in one, no mighty crime, 
aids our rhime: 
« For ſure *twas never worth a modern's while, 
* Deſcriptions ſmooth, for wanting ſenſe, to ſpoil 
« To 


« If blooming, blowing, budding 
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«© To part with flowers, that aided the ſublime, 

« Or quit a blunder, if it helpt a rhime; 

« Reſolv d to throw no beauteous fault away; 

« For thoꝰ not juſt; the figure may be gay: 

« Senſe to deride, the poet's fault but ſmall, 


« Since length — and filling up his ſheer, is all. 


© And who with truth wou'd ſtuff his languid lays; 
% When En the ſame price for falſhood pays? 
« His hand as generous; and his garret ope, 
« As often to a S e as a Pope.” 

Tho' not a writer, yet a friend to wit; 
Boyet is conſtant to his fav'rite pit; 
To want a darling bliſs who never fears; 
While Italy has tunes and Britain ears; 
His crown each week to pay, no mortal wrong; 1 
For the two joys — a fiddle and a ſong. 
Round the gay ſtage he throws his wondring eye, 
Bleſt with the crowd, He knows not how, nor why! 
Whoſe cheeks the learned ſage is forc'd to view; | 


And ſmiles and ſorrows, juſt as others do; 
* 2 2 Pying 
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Dying each Duett at Catzoni's feet; 

Too gentle, to ſurvive a dirge ſo ſweet. 

What raptures does her ſenſe and muſick breed, 
Pleas'd with ſoft phraſes, which he cannot read ? 
Aſſur'd of ſomething great in every note, 

So ſmoothly warbled through ſo ſoft a throat; 
then begs to know 


If 'tis a ſtrain ſhe breathes of mirth or woe; 


Expiring as ſhe fings 


What paſſion in his breaſt he ſhou'd prepare, 
To mourn, or elſe be merry with the fair ; 
Till well inſtructed, very much perplext 
To know, if he ſhou'd ſmile or ſorrow next; 
How oft deluded by the various tune, 

In ſmiles, or in deſpair, too late or ſoon : 
Entring the ſtage, he knows not his deſign, 
If Porus is that act to die, or dine; 

A ſtranger, as he fings, to what he wants, 

If for his night-gown, or his ſword he pants; 
Nor knows, when firſt he enters in the ring, 
If * Handels lion is to fight, or ſing; 


* Opera of Hydaſper. | Whoſe 
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Whoſe Heroes, as they now aſcend the ſky, 
Juſt like ſweet ſwans, are merrieſt when they die. 
Each ſtage, the ſad Caiſters banks — which hears 
Monarchs ſo oft in muſick mount the ſpheres; 
Who hurried from their throne, by death, too ſoon, 
Lament their fates, and make their wills — in tune: 
Each heart, no doubt, affected with their caſe, 
Sung to the box — in treble and in baſe: 
Soft warbling victims, who for pity call, 
Gay in deſpair, and tuneful, as they fall. 

But ſee, no longer guided by his friends, 
Where Boyet's ſhame begins, and glory ends: 
For three learn'd ſcenes he look d not once amiſs, 
Each in due time, the plaudit, and the hiſs ; 
At laſt his guardian ſcorn'd, with other folks, 
He ſmiles at murder, and he ſighs at jokes; 


And cheated by his warbling warriors, cries 


When Ammon courts — and laughs when C/itus dies, 
From theatres to fields the muſe repairs, 


To counts and lords, their nephews and their heirs; 
Z 3 Who 
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Who glory, in the rapid chaſe, purſue, 


Vet mourn, our ſchools of knowledge are ſo few: 
To the learn'd number, not complzat before, 
Celer attempts to add one herald more. 
(But not to range dire warriors in the fight, - 
Prepare the ſtar, or dreſs the garter'd knight; 
To hang his coat, a boaſtful arms on high, 
And bind the ſword to his puiſſant thigh;) 
This ſage is buſted in a nobler care, 
© Than plumes to chuſe, and ſcutcheons to prepare; 


To trace the kin, and regiſter the fires 
Of high-bred colts — as well as knights and ſquires; 
His ſtallions anceſtry, how proud to ſee, 
Recorded upward to the tenth degree! 
Where his great lineage firſt, and ſource began, 
Through what rich fireams his blood deſcending ran; 
Whoſe bitch far ferch'd, from ſome high foreign ſtrain, 
The Barb or Arab, fires each generous vein: 
More cautious much the owner, to provide 
His noble racer, than his ſon, a bride ; 

The 
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The firſt ill- match'd, the father is undone, 
Ned valued leſs — for Ned is but his ſon: 


In his nice judgment thought a worſe diſgrace, 


To have his Phillies, than his children baſe; 


Chuſing, if either muſt themſelves degrade, 

His daughter, not his colt, ſhou'd prove a jade: 
The pain bur little, ſhou'd his wanton ſpouſe 
Steal a fly leap — and break her nuptial vows; 
But if bay Polly, to infect her breed, 


Turns jilt, and wanders — tis a woe indeed: d 


Better a ſpurious boy his name ſhou'd take, 
Than Polly's heirs at Epſom loſe the ſtake ! 
The golden purſe, nor the gilt bowl to touch 
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— A baſtard wou'd not grieve him half ſo much! 
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Theſe ſcenes offend the rural ſtateſman's eyes, 
His province not to whip, but to adviſe; 
In politicks more zealous to excel, 


Who now projects 


and may next ſeſſions ſpell; 
To theſe each realm oblig'd in time of need, 


Whom ſhops inſpire, and learned counters breed! 
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Who view the cauſe and cure of every woe, 

And plan our welfare, as they ſell or ſow. 

By zeal enlighten'd, and by inſtinct wile, 

They cannot write indeed, but can adviſe ; 

Teach ſtateſmen better to debate and chink, 

And treaties finiſh without wax or ink. 

In dark deep counſels much more ſhining lights, 

Grocers and cooks, than George's {quires and knights; 

Their own affairs, haw friendly to neglect, 

Empires to ſave, and commerce to protect 

Their country's fame ambitious to purſue, 

While one forgets his prunes, and ane his ſtew. 
Since he has talk'd ſo wiſely and ſo long, 

Bertram admires how courts can e' er be wrong; 

That Philip ſtill has power to ſave his Spain, 

Or Bourbon keeps one ſhip upon the main, 

Britannia's fame the ſage awake does keep, 

Purſuing that, he cannot ſtitch — or ſleep : 

Much from his King chis ſtateſman muſt deſerve, 

To guard his glory, who ſubmits to ſtarve! 


Thas 
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That does each day his pious toil repeat, 
Chuſing, for Britain's ſafety - not to eat. 


To ſhine in parts, and gain a patriot's name, 

The love of beef much leſs than that of fame 

Which ſerves this uſeful ſage inſtead of food, 

Well pleas'd to hunger for his ſovereign's good; 

More generous to ſupport the tottering throne, 

Than feed each day on mutton of his own. 
Philena lets alone all ſchemes of ſtate, 

To mourn, as widows ought, a huſband's fate ! 

Thoſe drops, which fleſh and blood cannot ſupply, 

Pour'd on his aſhes from a ffony eye. 

Behold her image (with how ſad a gloom, 

Leaning in tears above his ſable romb) 

Pine o'er the grave, where her dear conſort ſleeps, 

And tho' a marble widow —— yet ſhe weeps: 

Her hand ſupports her ſoft declining head, 

As ſhe, and angels join to mourn the dead: 

Tho' nature cannot teach her eyes to flow, 

Risbrack has {Fill to lend her cheeks a woe ; 

a e a 
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Who with ſoft ſh6wers the monument bedews, 

And what the teli& wants tlie artiſt hews; 

Whole friendly chiſſel all her grief inſpires, 

While the kind tears ſhe cannot ſhed ſhie hires; 


Her own—tho' not diſtilling from her eyes, 
For all is ſure her own ſhe fairly buys. 
The dead forgotten, tis Palemon's care, 
With his own genius, to inſpire his heir; 
Simple and tall, at twenty who appears, 
A manly infant, and a boy in years ; 
Taught to purſue the chaſe, and guide the ſhot, 
Good ſenſe, that idle uſeleſs gift, forgot; 
His parents choice, to give him a nice taſte 
Of pleaſure firſt — and form his judgment laſt. 
Enough, in two perfections to excel, 
And if he whips and whiſtles — all is well; 
In his eſteem the worthieſt ſon alive, 
Bleſt with a talent both to drink and drive! 
With pain he views him read, and draws from thence 
Sure fatal omens of his aukward ſenſe ; 


I Dread- 
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Dreading, unleſs inſpir'd with early grace, 
He may in time love books, and ſcorn the chaſe; 


His gun thrown by, chuſe volumes in its room, 


And for a tutor, change his learned groom ; 

His nets took down, his ſtudy to diſgrace; 

Dull authors boughr, perhaps, to fill the place. 
Wou'dit thou enjoy thy fire's indulgent looks, 

Hug thy dear hounds, and baniſh far thy books: 


The ſcene for ever pleaſing to his eye, 9 


A poliſh'd piece thy flints and powder nigh; : 9 
A leaſh of dogs, ſtill ready to fulfil, f 
By land or water, the great maſter's will. 

His ſmiles to ſhare, thy glaſs be always full, 

And drinking — ſtrive in duty to be dull: 

Thy utmoſt aim, if ſtudious to be bleſt, 

A waggith ſtory, or a wanton jeſt : 

If thou can'ſt feaſt on ale, on dumplin dine, 
When cer he dies — his mannors all are thine. 


With indignation fir'd, the colonel cries, 


Ah, when, ye gods, will country fires be wiſe! 
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To guard our empire let their ſons be bred, Ou 

The camp their ſchool ; their habit, warlike red; Ah 

The woods no more a rural fame afford, 

Exchanging each his hunter for a ſword. | 
But, ſay, brave chief, who doſt the trade profeſs, W 

Can heroes charge before they learn to dreſs? 

On valour truſting, daringly preſume 

To meet a foe, without a cane or plume? 

Raſhly a paſſion for a battle feel, 

E'er yet they know their buttons are genteel ; 

And they thenaſelvey well arm'd to take the place, 

With bombs and ſnuff — with cannon, and with lace ? 


To ſhield the warrior now in dire alarms, 


(The ſempſtreſs and perfumer find him arms: | F 
And, ah! what terrors muſt the foe invade, I 
To view his ladyſhip a general made ! P 
No ſcented curl, or ſingle hair amiſs, 4 
Seeming at diſtance a fierce fighting miſs; ] 
Relying on his looks, and dreſſes power, 

He wants no ſword, or head-piece, from the Tower. 


Our. 
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Our ſons all bred to ogle, dance and ſmile; 
Ah, give us girls, kind heaven, to fave our iſle! 
But, hear, the trumpet ſummons to the fight 
day, are his piſtols charg'd, and ruffles white? 
With his brave pike, to puſh, and to purſue, 
Has he, to preſs the foe, his tweezers too? 
In modern armour ſheath'd, ſecure enough, 
Cambrick his ſteel, and ſoft brocade his buff; 
Which muſt, no doubt, the bullets fury bilk, 


Impenetrable — thro' a mail of ſilk. 


On the ſpruce chief the ball ſome pity take, 
Sparing the captain, for his velvets ſake; 
Not hurt a hero, or a ſuit of note, 


For if it kills the man 


it ſpoils the coat: 

In whoſe ſleek face no rugged ſcar is found, 

Each patch a pimple hiding, not a wound. 

Touch bur his beauteous face, the battle's o'er ; 

For who to ſpoil ſuch cheeks would combat more? 
Intent on death or glory, hark! he calls, 

For which? — his bullets firſt, or ſcented balls? 


In 
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To guard our empire let their ſons be bred, _ On 
The camp their ſchool ; their habit, warlike red; A] 
The wade no more a rural fame afford, 

Exchanging each his hunter for a ſword. ga 


But, ſay, brave chief, who doſt the trade profeſs, V 


Can heroes charge before they learn to dreſs? 7 
On valour truſting, daringly preſume In 
To meet a foe, without a cane or plume? C 


Raſhly a paſſion for a battle feel, 

E'er yet they know their buttons are genteel ; 

And they enen well arm'd to take the place, 

Wich bombs and ſnuff — with cannon, and with lace ? 
To ſhield the warrior now in dire alarms, 

(The ſempſtreſs and perfumer find him arms: 

And, ah! what terrors muſt the foe invade, 

To view his ladyſhip a general made ! 


No ſcented curl, or ſingle hair amiſs, 


Seeming at diſtance a fierce fighting miſs ; 
Relying on his looks, and dreſſes power, 
He wants no ſword, or head-piece, from the Tower. ] 


Our 
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Our ſons all bred to ogle, dance and ſmile; 
Ah, give us girls, kind heaven, to fave our iſle! 
But, hear, the trumpet ſummons to the fight 
Say, are his piſtols charg'd, and ruffles white? 
With his brave pike, to puſh, and to purſue, 
Has he, to preſs the foe, his tweezers too? 
In modern armour ſheath'd, ſecure enough, 
Cambrick his ſteel, and ſoft brocade his buff; 
Which muſt, no doubr, the bullets fury bilk, 


Impenetrable —  thro' a mail of filk. 


On the ſpruce chief the ball ſome pity take, 
Sparing the captain, for his velvers ſake; 


Not hurt a hero, or a ſuit of note, 


For if it kills the man it ſpoils the coat: 

In whoſe ſleek face no rugged ſcar is found, 

Each patch a pimple hiding, not a wound. 

Touch bur his beauteous face, the battle's o'er ; 

For who to ſpoil ſuch cheeks would combat more? 
Intent on death or glory, hark! he calls, 


For which? — his bullets firſt, or ſcented balls? 
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In battle, and the rage of war, no room 

For might to be diſplay'd —— without perfume. 
Nice in his march, not half the captain's care; 

The powder for his piece, as for his hair; 

To terrify the brave, as pleaſe the fair, 

Without his ſword he may reſiſt or fly; 

Without his ſnuff he muſt ſubmit to die. 

Tho' hard the toil, and ſomething odd the caſe; 
Great Cæſar vanquiſh'd Gaul, not help'd by lace ; 
Rough rugged troops to fight his battles choſe, 
Leaving at Rome his Beauties and his beaux ; 
Whoſe ill-bred legions found a way to kill, 
Without gumm'd locks, a ruffle, or a frill. 

The world's proud lord, the ſon of Philip made; 
Inſpir'd by neither ſnuff-box nor cockade; 
Help'd by no fighting gem, no valiant plume, 


By a plain ſword each rival met his doom: 
Shew not Pacuvius, touch'd with fights more rare, 


Your beauteous Arab herſe or Flanders mare; 


Nature's 
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Nature's fair products, ſuch is his diſeaſe, | 
Cou'd ne'er his eye attract, or fancy pleaſe; 
More with her blunders, than her beauties fir'd, 
His genius ſcorning one, with one inſpir'd. 
All creatures raviſh, his diſcernment ſuch, 
That either want, or have a limb too much: 
In his conceit, the faireſt form alive, 
A duck with three legs, or a colt with five. 
What ſhou'd Pacuvius at Newmarket do, 
Where horſes have four feet, and jockeys two? 
Had nature in his forehead plac'd an eye, 
Whate'er the racer coſt, the ſage would buy; 
In his plain ſhape, who can no graces find, | 
Whoſe ears both grow before, and tail behind: 
| Pleas'd with thoſe births, which to appeaſe the ſkies, 
Rome was to expiate with a ſacrifice, 
At midnight thus, the comet's hideous blaze, 
That ſhines not to delight, but to amaze; 


With its red trail of light attracts more eyes, 
Than all the golden ſtars that deck the ſkies, 
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And her laſt gift, tho not the meaneſt, ſends 
Where he ſurveys, thick ſpread in every page, 
The modith. follies of each ſex and age; 

By myſtic rules, ho fame or blifspurſue, 
Which reaſon neyer taught, or wiſdom knew:;-|- 
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More pleas d, their ſober dictates to deſpiſa. 2 
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And by new modern maxims to grow wiſe. 
At as p25 oth the « court ſtep to V. taught, 1 I 
Ar ten years older yet with beauty caught; 
Pleas d at quitiithe the midnight A WY; - 
When forc'd to find out Ponto with his glaſs. 

View then this mirror, whete your, eye may trace 


vertue annext to blood, to titles grace ; 


Guilt now, and i innocence, but little more, 

In the world's thought, chan to be len or po poor; $ 
Honour and ſenſe the gifts of Place and | power, 270 
And beauty always ſpringing from a dower, | 1 * 
Here you behold a joy which ſorrow breeds, 

A merry viſage wrapt in mournful weeds; - - 
A'heart all tranſport in dark fable clad. 
Hir'd for its miſtreſs to be grave and ſadd· 
Gay wits here ſeen,” with gilded leaves inſpir d. 
And books for binding more than ſenſe admir'd'; 
Crowds, that by wealth a feaver's heat reſtrain,” | © 
Begging their gold to mitigate their pain: 
19 | After 
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After the trial quite amaz d to find, 8 1 
That heaps of gems beſtow not peace of mind; 
That, nor the miſer's hoard, nor monarch's throne, 
Can ſtifle cares, or ſtop the burſting groan. | 
But, thou! ſedate in youth, and early wiſe, _ 
Whoſe judgment ſenates own, and age might prize; 
Againſt the torrent of nice cuſtom led, 
Genteel, and with frugality, well bred; | 1 
Thy happiness, to which ſo few advance. 
Is the fair work of prudence, not of chance: „„ y 
Not led by crowds to act or judge amiſs, | Fino 
If ever bleſt, who blunder into bliſs ; ub haf 
Cloſe by their leaders, jogging fide by ſids, 
And right or wrong, till govern d by theit guide. 
Thy Vote, by power engag' d, nor flattery bought, 

The ſtrict reſult of conſcience, and of thought : 
In whoſe fair actions, Britain ſmiles, to vier 
A love of vertue, and example too; 

The dictates of nice honour {till obey d, 

Warp' d by no intereſt; by no paſſion ſway d; 
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Factions unſkill'd a fveaknefs to ůmp art.. 
To awe'thy firtn, or tat thy upright heart: | 
What wicked ſchemes they plan, or wife defign, © | 
Thy country's friends, and foes, for ever Tut. 
View the wide world, und half minkihd flmll-owve 
The nobleſt gifts they:prize, to art ur i 
Whate' er their owhers think, their ſtrongeſt chm, 
To honour, faith, religion, ſenſe ani ume! 
Each worth they ouſt a latent fraud betrays, 
| Beauty but ; undd ſhape bot nicer fuyr; 
Conſcience a #091, to work the worſt defigns, 
And duty — but a chri/tizn dread of ſine?s2?s? 
The man withih is nothing, tis che ſuit. 
Mud lead, tiarargho, tight, reaſon, und diffi 5 | 
Whoſe varyingiparts appear ſtill oourſe or fine, 
Juſt as his rubies weigh, or brilliante ſuin e; 
A rich or plain, a gay or homely dreſs, .. 
Shewing our myſtic wiſdom more or leſs. 
Cloath but a form in fur, anduddu/mace, 
The ſtrutting phantom tatees precor's fuce 
| | Each 
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Each vertue, which the age can baaſt or ſeign. 
In rows, all hanging from his golden chain 
On a fierce ted a deep. embroidery: ſow, 

You view it ſtrait into a Warrior grow 

And if the goat is rich, and faſhion nice, 

It rants and is a general in a trice ; 

In fields of death, whoſe figking courage tir d. 
Is oft again with ails and &flence ſu d 

How oft has found divinity beep drawa 
From a (age loak, and ſatin tagg d to lawn; 
From velvet chairs, good ſenſe how oft convey'd, 
And ſcarlet fought, and pious tifſye pray di 
A place at equri denotes your parts fublime, 
And birth, the abſence of each ſingle crime: 

Which every warth does to its fans diſpenſe, nfl 
Titles and arms produc'd for truth and fenfy; 

Wich deaphs and arrows each rich head-dceſs fill d, 
The miſtreſs harmleb, when herlace has kill'd ; ?: 
The crowd of victim at her feet wh0 he,, 
Slain by her rubies oftger than her eye l 
| Aa 3 
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In flaxen curls eternal wit we ſee, 


Powder, conceit, perfume, ſtrong repertee; 
The bold cockade, the hero's nobleſt pride, 
And valour, to each daring ſword-knot ty d. 
No other proof is wanting — we believe, 
That poet muſt have parts —— with ſuch a fleeve; 
From his nice cane and box his wit divine, 
Nor doubt his genius =— if his buckles ſhine; 
No vulgar thought requir'd, ſuch ſtars to chuſe, 
So well diſpos d, to glitter on his ſhoes; 
Which all the winter long their lights diſplay, 
Too large all ſultry to be wore in May. 
Yet live none elſe beſide the brave and farr, 
Who thrive on vapours, or ſubſiſt on air; 
Too many — the moſt bleſt on earth who dwell, | 
The happy two, who furniſh wit, and ſell; 
Of heaven and hardſhips, who not once * 1 5 
Enrich'd with glory thoſe, and theſe with gain. 
Aſk re how bis laſt new epic took — 
He begs your hand, „ the bock, 
— 
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Devoutly thanks his God for its renown, | 
The ſmile ot kings, and plaudit of the town; 
Beyond his hopes, that ſenates ſhou'd adore, 
What in a term or leſs was huddled o'er; 
Since heaven can witneſs, that the piece was wrote, 
When half his rules from Horace were forgot; 
Odly compos'd by fits, the learned lays, 
In winter evenings, and on windy days; 
When now and then he ſtole away a-nights, 
From peers by ſtratagem, and garter d knights ; 
The verſe to ſmooth, and numbers to refine, 
Oblig'd ſometimes, without a duke to dine. 
Yet, what its fate? — he bluſhes quite to tell, 
(Tho' trifles often pleaſe the age, and ſell) 
Such as no curious eye can hardly meet 
In twenty ſhops, unſold — one ſingle ſheet : 
To ſpeed a next impreſſion all the cry, 
The ink and paper of the firſt ſcarce dry. 
To Tonſan you repair, and aſk the price, 
« A guinea, ſir; how ſmall! for verſe ſo nice; 
* Segthe Tale of Tub, Chap, 12; Such 


« Such ſtrains a nation both adorn and hleſsg 
« Give fame to realms, and credit to a pre: 
Of twice two thauſand printed, yon behald. 
On all my ſhelves, ten valumes ſcarce unſoldſ:ꝛ 
« Credit my word and faith, I have no more; 
«© Now twelve — you'll fee em all gone off by four. 
« While ſenſe and wit are prix d, theſe rhimes will faſt; 
« Shakeſpear and Pope went hardly off ſo faſt. 
This for your (elf . and if you have a friend. 
Let him with ipeod, you ſee my number, 'fend. 
“The Queen her ſelf, if ſhe apptoves the ſtrain, - 
When theſe are gone, deſires one more in vain. 
© The piece will pleaſe you, fir, I make no doubt; 
© Tho' ſparing this, ſome pecrs myſt go without.“ 
You pay your guinea, thank him, and depart, 
And find the ſheets, next meal, beneath a tart; 
In piles heap'd up in your cook's learn'd abhodes, 
With Caleb's journals, and with:Cibh nr's des: 
His fires too ſcorching, to abate their rage, 
And ſave his fowls ; a pullet Wich a page. 
n | - "Round 
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Round ducks and teal, : while deachleſa Egics fry, 
Whoſe authors wou d not grieve to be as nigh? | | 

In the bright lift, whom then ſhall * 
If the gay poet aften fails in wir? 
Too oft he n Quokyc 2; lf 
"Tis loft, if little naching »—— if tao much; 
When falſe, like ſhining bubbles ſtrikes our eyes, 
Glittering, like them, che mament that it dies; | | 
Which to the ſenſe appear ing ſtrong and fa, 
With one ſoft touch diſſolve away in airs 
The eye amaz'd, the rajrror now reti dl, 
To loſe ſo ſaon the phantom it admir d. 

Wit, ta which all advance the ſame pretence, 
Is the ſtrong afl · ſpring of exalted ſenſe: 
Fancy and genius o'er its birth prefide, 
And kind good nature always is its guide ; 
Which in due limits does her pupil bold, 
Reſtraigs when hot : chaſtiſes when too bold; 
Got laale from this, each owner's pride and book, 
Offending all, it hurts it (elf the moſt ; 
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With venom tinctur d, ſuch is ſtill its fate, -: 

For five that will applaud it, fifty hate g bor 

Like the drawn ſword, which all with terror view, 

Tis bright indeed, but then tis killing too; 

Which does its point to all alike extend, 

Nor in the thruſt diſcovers foe from friend; 1 

Falſhood from truth, the vileſt from the beſt, 8 

Victims alike, if they aſſiſt the jeſt : I 
E 
/ 
] 


No difference, if the baſe or guiltleſs bleeds, 
If in the laugh the murderer ſucceeds; - 
Part of his impious joy, whoe'er is near, 


To raiſe the bluſh, or draw the flowing tear. Y 


Of ſacred wit wou'dſt thou the glory claim, ] 
More than thy own, regard another's fame; { 
Be fond to praiſe, / and cautious to offend, .. i 
Nor in the ſprightly loſe the upright friend. ; 
"Tis tyranny, not wit, that throws the dart, 
Where poiſon rankles round the guiltleſs heart; 
For every fame and praiſe whoſe pen wou'd-call, _ 


Were its keen point not dipt ſo oft in gall | 
þ From 
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From vertue's eye leſs pleas d to force the tear, 

Delighted leſs the wretch's ſigh to hear; 

The ſhafts now ſcattering, with a baleful breath, / 

Remorſe and anguiſh, bitterneſs and death. 54 
When wit then ſpreads her fails, let reaſon ſteer, 

Thro rocks and ſhelves direct her veſſel clear; 

Still at the helm her ſober pilot ſtand, 

To ſhape her courſe, and guide her fafe to land; 

Her fire to check, and ſallies to reſtrain, 4 

And curb her, when too wanton or too vain; + 

Her tutor baniſh'd, fancy boaſts a power L 

To paint the humid bow without a ſhower ; 


In every line to jumble nice extreams, 

And fill the night with rays, the cloud with beams; 
On every part beſtowing equal grace, 

The ear as killing as the eye or face: 

Whoſe beauteous ſallies are her worſt diſeaſe, —© 
8o fond of pleaſing ſhe can never pleaſe: © 
She has the art, when ſtudious to delightt. 
To make the ſnow both warm as well as white 

\ | In 


In Scythia s lawns torſhed a rich perſume. 1% f 


Make Lybia green, and rials deſares blooms 


O'er her parch d glebe eternal ſprings te paur, 

Wak d by no dews, and eberiſh d by ne ſhower. 
Giye her but leave, harmonious 34 (he flag... 

To mix the matiey images of ching © 

The pole ſhall burn baneath 499 ſultry ſkies, 

And mounting tides to ſwell the Caſpian riſe ; 


If truth and falſhogd lov'd, and leaving meet, 
To ſmooth the thime, and make her ſtrains more 
When * ** then in print ſhall next appr. 

Let Bradley teach him, bow to paint the year: 

To dreſs each month, direc his wanton quill ; 

His Aprils warm us, and Necembers chill? 

Let not his ſprings with ſummer fruits look gay, 
Nor fragrant March uſurp the ſweets of May: 
Though his, twas never nature s wile intent. 

To give us hgs in June, and plumbs in Lentz 


In her own thought how wiſe, and how diſcreet, | 
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Sat- In The Ilse; of ale * 7 
For autumn to reſetve the pureſt air, 181 185 20 901% 
Or cloath the winter in a gurb io fat!!! 
Vet who wou'd coil in like to gain a ame, 
A writer's glory, ot a warribr s amt: 
In arts 40 ſhina, or courage eo ,Ptt . 
When the thin ade of each will de as well?! 
Pay but the artiſt, and wheneer he ies 
The do ward ſhall be brave, and ideot Wiſts 3 
The laureat's mule deſerve a nation s ꝓraiſe, bus. i 
And Hituin bleſs him fot: his odes/and let. 
Piſtols and kes ardund the marble pr] nd. 
That ſcar'd the Ving, grace ſthe herd dend. 


How ſhall the mitnick rom the peer be hn mn. 


If Bird erects, and * atlorns che ſtone? 
Who the chaſt veſtal from the e dluide, 

Bovey and O/dfeld, ſloeping ſide hy ante on 51.4 
A * midwift's erumbllig near great Hulls duſt. 
As rich His murble, and as High his/buſt? 
In reach of death an eee chend 
Of each engraver who cou d buy a wound; 
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More prudent far to let the field alone 
Conquer in elegy and bleed in one: 
on the gay tomb his acts and triumph wrought, 


| Renown'd for battles which he never fought: 


Each vertue which you want, your gold will buy, 
Teach braſs to flatter, monuments to lie: 

Let the large fee direct the chiſſel right, 

Charters ſhall bluſh, bawds pray, and Mum fight 
Lewd popes in piety the night ſhall waſte, 
Their nuns be virgins, and their monks be chaſt: 
Craftſmen in place with faith diſcharge theit truſt, 
And baſe in life bevpright in the duſt: 


No art but this their vertues to diſplay, - 


Bribing the tomb to be as falſe as they ! 

Yet trophies round his ſtone, and future fame, 
Are not Pompilius choice, or aſter- game; 
His pride, while yet alive, to pleaſe and ſhine, 
To ſup with knights, with peers to drink and dine: 
In his nice judgment nothing half ſo dear, 
As r and noiſe, his Lordſhip's eye and ear; 
Though 
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Though not his On, through ſpacious walks to * 
A crowded levee, and a ſplendid dome. 
Freedom, a name, like life we ought to prire, 

The gods beſt gift, for ſhadows we deſpiſe ; 

Proud of our bondage, boaſt a ſervile chain, 

And bear a gaudy ſhame without a'pain't 
What in return does the gay vaſſal find, 
For life enſlav d, and libery reſign'd? 
To drink, perhaps, each day on better wine 
To ſup on partridge, on ragouts to dine 
Raviſh'd with ſound, with rapture quite oppteſt, 


When treated with a low, or bawdy jeſt : 
Dullneſs oblig'd in duty to admire, $4499 £0 328 


Wich ſmoak enchanted; which he takes for fire: 
With him, enclin'd'or not; you drink and eat, 
Shiver in ſummers, or in winters ſweat”; © 0 


Throwing, if he approves, your cloak ae | 
In hot Decembers, to be wore in May; 


Oblig'd with him to think, ſometimes to ſwear, *' 
. * 
Soft 
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Soft ſuns unpleaſing. while your well bred noſe | 
Sucks ſweets from hemlock, poiſon from the ro . 
Which with a nauſeous ſcent your noſtsil ſtrikes, f 
No ſmell approv'd — but hat your maſter likes, T 
Say, wretched man ! ſhall pride with madneſs join, 
Within thy breaſt to quench thes light divine: 
Thy generous heart inſpiring to diſdan 
And dread at once che freigabe chan: —Þ 
When brib d by ſame or hotouns, to fete Þ| 
The haughty diftates of another's wil: 
To reverence birth, and greatneſs to adore, b a 
Thy ſenſes, thoughts and heart. thy own nme! 
But name what mighty gifts thou hat to boaſt 
For miſery enail'd, and fred let ?:? 
A furniture more rich, a pad more fleck 2 ; l 
A bow, perhaps. a viſit once-ar Week, 3 
A nicer quilt, a couch of ſores do.], di 
To ſhare by turns, a tyrant a ſmile and frownt\. | x 
That liberty no more thy great delight. l 
For which our troops cantend, and naviesfight;; : ( 
Thy 
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Thy peace, and thy content each wretched hoür, 


The alms, and bounty of another's power | P47 


With ſmiles how often forc'd to hide the ſmart, 
And ſtifled woes, that ſwell and burſt thy heart! 
The ſteed he ſpurs, more unconfin'd and free, 
And leſs his property and ſlave — than the! 
What looks of proud contempt does Paulus throw, 
Lofty himſelf, on all the mean below ! 
Thinks heaven, who caſt the common mould, to blame; 
That knights and peaſants ſhou'd have much the faines 
Davus who waits, born with as many hands, / 
And feet and eyes — as Paulus who commands! 26 L 
Wich him, all low born merit is a jeſt. 
Unleſs improv'd by honour, and a creſ: 1 
Lord of that worth his great forefathers lentt. 


Valiant by blood, and witty by deſ cen: 
Who now reſol v d to be a chief of note 
Selects his glories from his uncle's ot: 
His courage to aſſert, and wiſdom prove, FIT 


Good Pan 


— — ů ů — — wet — 5 
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Aſk him, what acts of his that Lion bought? - 
He tells you, at Feictient his grandfices foughs: 
And tho! no Gallic foe he ever law, TY 
He claims their fam — as rie nent heir at laws 
Which does each worch into his heart inſtib, 
That hy entail ſecur d, for ever run, 
Direct, and lineal. doyn, from fire to fon, 
Fully conv inc d. for want af nobler blood, 
That, Lacbes has no title to be goods 
The ſage quite hald. when hanour d with a truſt, 
To dare without. a ſccheon to be juſt; 
Had he but choy himſelſ a hetter fire; 
The world's degifion naw, and publick (on, 
Suffering himſel40 be, ſo IN born. 

Bellair, nor whig nor toty, high nor low, 
For king, nor court nn man s friend or Ge, 
In a calm indolanes of bears does live. | 
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Let our ſhipo Gafind at home, zatire or fight, '— 
Whate er «hey do, out captains ſtill are right: 
Whale ſleep is ſweet, and boſam fecls-no pain. 
Wbatever flag, or lord, conteculs the main. 
Whether the ſtateſmen we ſend o er to France, = 
Bring o ex 4 peace, a ſaſhion, of a dances 
In the wiſe ſages conduit nothing wrong, 
Whatc'er we gain ga weary Of a foug: 
Fer nice in judgment, be exaſtiy knows, 
The number of our bledings-and aue-wass; 
And each compar'd with.each, not once corpus, 
Content to take our ſoſſas wich. aur gains. — 
Let vertue pine, out ſchamas mot mne ſuse ,, 
« Have we one h hler, or one tune che leſs? = 
Tradeſmen in eredit, and ia weak def 
r Who ever knew the BrizyÞ-eourt more ? te 
At creeds let Oaberm facet, and Timdal at, 
Our anticks, and our Alen ac che be 
Tho few in temples no tir Goti: denn 
< For cheit: din peues dhe deaeren e | 
11 Bb 
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And who can think that country in the wrong, 

« Sinking in faith if ſhe excels in ſong? 

Let others grieve church doctri 6 are not ſoundy 

« WhilenymphsarewholſomeRill, and w—resabound: I 
A little hard to moan all vertue fled,” - | j 
« When wines were rich laſt year, both white and ted; 
To ſigh, for now and then a luckleſs chance, 

« When Britain ſtill has boxes, dice and dance. 
What, though our good old faith no more we view, 
« When kind free-thinkers bleſs us with a new? 

* Which nor in ſcripture nor in reaſon found, 

« Bellair has hopes, may ſaving be, and ſound; 

« Oblige the court, and ladies full as well, 

« Foes to all eruel creeds that mention hell !” - 


Is it-for fame or food pert atheiſts write. 


72 7 1 0 N * * 
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To pay a debt, or to be deem'd polite?? 
Of all the ſins by man committed, thirſt 
And hunger, two the greateſt and the worſt; 
No heavy guilt, like that of being cold, 
On ſcraps'to feed, in garrets to grow old :e. 
8 8 9 Wiſe, 
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Wiſe, againſt faith and canons to diſpute, . _ .. 
If blaſphemy will buy a betten ſuit; 
Impiety diſcharge a doctor's fees, 

And fold the rabbies in a warmer freeze * 27 


573 


Who, though believing may be often good, 
| @ ou'd think it better if it yielded food; 


1 


N That church, in their opinion pureſt . VEE 

| Whoſe faith is ſavoury too, as well as ſound}... 
Macer wou'd own a God, and dread a hell, 

Like gainful unbelicf, did ſcripture ſell; 

The power he now derides wou'd learn to fear, 

Were miracles like lyes and legends dear: 


And who can blame the ſage, in judgment nice? 
Blaſpheming yields of late ſo good a price; 
Like callicoes, by fraud and ſtealth brought o'er, 
Becauſe forbid, which pleaſe the town the more: 
He likes a faith that reck'nings will defray, 

And only leaves his God for better pay ; 


A choice, in his opinion, more diſcreet, 


To laugh at heaven, than quiver in the ſtreet : 
B b 3 By 
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By rich prophanenefs nicely elouttr d and fed, ge NV 1 
And wiſely wicked; for Bir daily bread; 
Burleſquing creeds, with no iff thoughts, each year, | 
To keep his parts im play, and tradefmen clear 


To ſhew from Blamt what wiſdom he can * 
And what his ſleill, when puſhing ata Dean: Hu 4 ET 
Give him a qtart at ten, à chop at two, dT | 
Feſus, and aff his wonders ſhall be trove; © 
In falſhoods who wou'd nevet waſte his ink, == 
Tf truth wou'd find him diet, drams, and drink : 2 
Starving on this, he fattens on a cheat; 1 
Few folks can feafbn well, but all muſt eat: 
In the ſhort circle of one changing moon, N 
Prieſt, quaker, ctitick, deiſt, and buffbon; 4 il 
The letter now, and now the type a jeſt, | 
Juſt as the ſte tes and taverns lik d ir beſt. 

With lear'd Free Britons, what has heaven to do, 
Who their own bliſs, by their own light purſue ? 
No faint, and no apoſtle, ever choſe, 
Amongſt che members that their houſe compoſe ; 

| Who, 
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Who faick/and fable piouſly forfkine,”/ + 
And own no laws but what their leaders matte. 
'Twou'd be 4 feandal to their learned ink, 

Should Bibles teach free-thinkers how to think ; 

To ſages, dreaming fainrs point dur the way, 

Or prophets venture ty be wiſe as they 
Who reaſon, for their great director wit; 
Still in the right whatever path they ehuſr. 
In vain againſt their faith old laws to quote: 
Enacting which, heaven nebet hau their yore; 
Since Magna Churta dbes all fubjedts free - 
From ſtatutes they themſelves did not decree; 
Entirely right, dark muſty ſcherfies ſorſaking ;: 
For goſpels never were of Tindulb making 
Forg d to amuſe the dull; ot lead the blind; 

And thus impos d can ne vt oblige ot bind. 

Alonzo, with ao puzeting doubts perphen n, 
Can find out truth and heaven without a texts © 
No creed or 6undit i the feateh GA , 
For how thbu'd deicies know mort thay wits? 

B b. 4 Too 
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Too bold, for knowledge to preſeribe a rule 

Or wiſdom, to inſtruct the letter d fool; -- 4 I - 

Of his own parts and imperfections proud, 

A foe to light and raviſh'd within cle bio? 
When villany well laſh'd he does eſpy, i'1- + © 


W.—Ilt—er, the rogue tho':nameleſs, cries, tis It: 


No venom in th' unmeaning verſe is ſeen, 5": 
Whoe'er applies the cenſure; makes it keen Þ * 


With paſſion if you read the poem oer, ö N 
The poet then has touch: d ſome ſecret ore: 
Guilt only can be angry with the rhime, | 
For he that damns the ſatire owns the crime. | 
From your own. breaſt the ſhaft will glide away, 
No wound its point inflict, or dread convey; ' + | 
If generous; upright, friendly, brave, and true, 
You know no reaſon why; the arrow flew: 10 
Its random rage your ſolid vertue ſlights, 
Of power, to ward the blow, where: e er it lights; 
Whoſe ſteel the impious boſom only gauls, 
There entering deep, it feſters where it falls. 
| | d.y At 
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At atheiſts then if you let fly your wit, 
And Fyſcus is an atheiſt —— he is hit; 
Why ſhou'd he own the picture, yet accuſe, 
For drawing it ſo like, the honeſt muſe? _ 
N He ſees the features juſt, the image true, | 
Vet damns the pen which ſo exactly drew. + 
: At his pert ſatire then no longer grieve, . , 
Whoſe wit is loſt -—— if thou canſt but believe ; 
For then, uninjur d by the ridicule, 4 
Glancing from thee, it gauls ſome other foot. 0 (2 
His ſpleen to quell Paulinus ſcarce has power, 
Hearing his preacher idly waſte an hour ; 
To modern truths oppoſing ancient dreams, 
And Hebrew plans to Britain's learned ſchemes; | 
| Although, perhaps, the old one may be right, 
He loves a faith more decent and polite ; 
Favouring clean ſyſtems that are neat and new, 
And ſuch as heaven and Moſes never knew ; ' © 


That build a world without almighty pains; ''- | 
And drown'd it. after, without help of rains; © 
5 For 
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For who wou d tire a Gadhead to create, ati 3A 
The work much better done by N and fars; ' 
Whoſe briſk u,, mount, and dull-defcend, 
Na need of deities ont orb to mend, 
Pity, with dale cooczirs his patron vext, 
The prieſt from Burnet does not chuſe his text; 
Whoſe learn'd barangue the audience fore muſt firs, / 
With wonder fill, and pious thoughts inſpirez 
Cou'd he each ſunday touch each raviſh'd ear, 
With Galilæb s glaſs, or Tychs's ſphere; nn 
The warmeſt paſſion piety g er felt, | 
Infus d by Fove's' Sateliets, Saturn's belt: ö T 
His flock in tears, to hear him tolk an hour, pe 
Of the earth's motion, and the magnet's powerz N 1 
What gives to eaſtern ſkies their rich perfumes, 0403 : M 
And in what latitude Elium bloom . | T 
Wou'd the dull fermon ſave one ſingle foul, | H 
Without a circle, center, line or pole? 8 
No ſyſtems urg d devotion to encreaſe, 2aiT v 
No theories to puzzle, and. to pleaſe ; b bats Ml 7 
97 * Where 
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Where the glad audience for ſal vation ſeek, 
| As pleaſing almoſt'to their ears L as Greek; 
No quoted provfs from: Engi/b authors good - 
Wbat the pretenee? — ene his . 
ö A different talent is to -s lent, | 
To reſcue fouk, and make the bad repenr; 
| Boaſting new arts, when Safaw does detain. 
His faints in flavery, how to break che chain; 
| Who all, with horror ſtruck, muſt hate cheir fins, 
When the gay preacher with a ſmile begins; & 
| Whoſe hearts he oft has ſofton d, ſometimes broke, 
ö To deep contrition melted —— by a joke; 47 
N Feeling, with dread, their conſcious boſom ſwell, 
; | The preacher uitbling on the pains of hel; — 
| | Who thanks his God, now better underſtood, | 
That people own at laſt — his jeſts are good. 
How vou d their piety his paſſion raiſe, 40 
ö Shou'd they repent, and yet forget to praiſe? 
| With dulneſo, or ingratitude how curſt, 
To bleſs their preacher laſt, and Maker firſt! 
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A vertue to grow wiſe, but ſomething more, 
The tongue that taught em wifdom/to.adorez 
At whole petition pardoning the diſtreſt, 5 
His God has half the praiſe —— and he the reſt. 
How few, miſled by error, or by pride, 


„ . .0T -E 


E'er chuſe to-follow nature far their guide? | 
Who, when ſhe reads each crude production o'er, 

Pities the fool, and bids him print no more; C 
Who, deaf to her — in meer ſpite uy 1 


Of ſenſe, will argue, and of genius, write: . C 
All have their different talents, and they find | 
What ſeats they chuſe — che muſcles of che mind;  Þ 1 
By their own choice to ſure deſtruction led, | $ 
Leſs on their hands relying than their hgad. N V 
Some in the pulpit, at the bar, unprais dd. F. 
The friendly-oar, or anvil, might have cais'd ; | A 
Others been wealthy —= but their trade miſtook, . A 
Left the kind chiilel for a fatal bokx TY 
What fame has —— loſt, now quite undone, | / 
N 


Chuſing to work in verſe inſtead of ſtone? 
| Who, 


. Had he not truſted to a muſe for bread; | 


Like bankrupt tradeſmen, who by fates command, 
; Grow rich by ſea, who muſt have begg'd by land. 
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Who twice a day in plenty might have fed, LEG 


| Miſtook his parts, and thouglit it leſs gente, i 


| To live withour a laurel than a meal. 


Learn then thy genius to diſcern in time, 


| Sell laces, lobſters — any thing but rhime; 
: Though Phæbus and the mules are thy foes,” 


; Starving in verſe, thou yet may'ſt thrive in proſe; 


'Tis luxury and eaſe that taint the mind, 


The poor and wretched ſeldom mad or blind; 
| Seldom for gay impiety renown'd, 00 iT 


| © Who with ſpare diet keep their ſenſes ſound. 


10 


Acting at each return a double part, 


| A lopt off limb has made the patient whole, 

And the maim'd body often cur'd the foul: | 
| Agues, the beſt phyſicians, which command 
| The ſoul to tremble, while they ſhake the hand ; 


14 
: - 


Make pale the viſage, and alarm the heart 


Orlando, 
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Orlando, dong police, ſincerehy gie; d, N 
For each dull fool, who heaven or hell believ d I V 
A fever ſeiz d him, while che burning fit W 
Remain'd, his fools had each u ſhare of witz H 
Theænext return more fully cleat d his eyes, - 
Collins was chen an als, and Sherl-ck wile,; 
To thought and reaſan had a fair pretence, 
And though a parſon, had his ſhare of ſenſe. 
* his ealithont died SE: 
In faich grew vigoraus, as his ſtreng ih declmd? 00 


Scriptures and creeds now both beg to pleaſe, T. 
| So good a caſuiſt is a learn'd-diſcaſe; Þv 
| Till now convinc'd at laſt, and thinking right, C 
| His third kind-ficknefs cur'd-che parient quite. . 
| What made Orlando his old maxims quit, OX 

A reaſoning, or a wiſer ſhaking nnn (7 

Which argued beſt, his powders or his brain, De 


His pills, er dread — gives Trusio's heart. no pain; U. 
His ſorrow from another ſource begins, Pe 
Not 
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Not much perplex'd, where fouls hereafter. dwell. 

Were his lands clear, and oaks wou'd berrer folly | 

We own the juſtice af his woe — but Rill | 

Has he for this retrench d his vint'ner's bill? id 

| More frugal now, abated his excefs, 

| Contepted: wich one diſn, or bottle leſs, 

Do Britoin's.debts.a5 courts, or balls appear, 

Tho' every hour of duns ſhe lives in fear. 

| Sparkles one jewel. leſs in Thais ear? 

| Or, has ber leſſuing wenip, or ſplendor teld. 

That laſt Jay ber lords laſt wood. was old? 

| Who, by her charies; which. ſhe bought of late. 

Cou'd ever gueſs, tao purchacd-wich-hev-plare?- | 

That her beſt ruby was fat Meckinfied, 

| Or, that (he rbb d. het, eat: to pleaſe Rar haad: 

| (The brilliant, desvteues cacetspum ben bien! | 

| Decking Garne-broker's wate.on ſandapedrefl}} | 

Unpaid bar ſempſtreſd and her:lageman'sbill; 1 
For whiſk: ande, fherhas gaigcaadhuilk, 
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Our wants but ſerve to make our prudence 22 

Our poverty conceal'd by our exceſs ; 

Which modern wiſdom has no way to hide, 

But by gay luxury and ſcenes of pride; 

Covering with greater pomp our meanneſs o'er, 

As Caſks, when emptied, always ſound the more! 

Acting that * Roman's part, who choſe to throw - 

His loaves, when ſtrait beſieg'd, againſt the foe; 

To give the Gaul a proof how well they fed, 

Tho' half his troops then pin'd for want of bread. 
How hard the taſk, to make the proud believe, 


The fad can ſorrow, or the wretched grieve? 


Valgius lives well, does no one want ſuſtain, 

Ne'er knew a hardſhip, ſcarce e'er felt a pain; 

And wonders, as he walks the ſtreets, to view, 

That all he meets are not as merry too! | 
And with teargthoy howdthiiricherksbedow; 
For wants and ſufferings which he never knew; ; 
How can mankind; ſays he, with hunger pine? 
At ten I always ſup, at two I dine; 


- *.Manlins Capitolinus. « Mur- 
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rt Murmur at fate and fortune, fince I find | 

«© Their gifts ſtill lowing, and each power ſtill kind ?” 
Can birth or pride attend the pris'ner's groan, 

The wretch's ſadneſs or the caprive's moan? | 

In the deep anguiſh kindly bear a part; 

| Pour'd from the penfive eye, or throbbing heart? 

Extend a ſmile, when ſadneſs breathes a prayer; 


To worth in pain, or vertue in deſpait ? 


Who no one ſorrow of the mourner feels, 
Deaf to the ſighs of miſery, when it kneels. 
'Tis not enough that Valeins ſelf is beſt, 1 
Unleſs the mean and wretched are his jeft ; | 
| Part of his impious bliſs it wou'd deſtroy, 1 
| What he partakes, eo d you of I enjoy: | 
| In boman woe, Whoſe eye « pleaſure meets, 
As bees, from poiſdnous herbs, extract their ſweets. 
Tho' ſeeming pleas'd, tis faintly we commend 
; The vertues, or the merits of a friend; 
The check, at h ſuccefs, oft taughie to feign 
A ſmile, whiel Rings the tortur d heart with pain; 
r· cc | Whoſe 
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Whoſe fame, like Egypt's myſtic cloud is made, 


Which throws a light on him, on us a ſhade: 
Thoſe honours, which poſſeſt by him we view, 
Pride whiſpering, tells us, are by right our due. 
Let others then the fav'rite's worth adore, - 
Each man knows one man elſe, who merits more: 
One real joy, howe'er, our heart wou'd bleſs, 
Cou'd we behold his fame, or fortune leſs; 
'The glory of a friend we prize, decline, 
| Or like our own, with fainter luſtre ſhine. 
The taſk is o%er; proud poet aſk thy heart, 
Can ſatire there transfix no rankling dart? 
Glows not thy breaſt with ſparks of latent pride, 
Wiſe to thy ſelf, and weak to all beſide; 
Nouriſh'd with hopes, by phantoms richer made, 
Fond of deluſions, panting after ſhade ? 
Haſt thou no folly that demands thy quill, 
No vice to mark, or vanity to kill ? 
No paſſion to indulge, or ſpleen to eaſe, 
Nurſing, inſtead of health, ſome dear diſcaſc ? 

2 delf⸗ 


Dying himſelf, by the ſame wound he gives. 
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Self-love, with ſmiles, has taught thee to endure, 


Which reaſon can't remove, or ſatire cure! 


Thy pen, does vertue or ill nature guide, 
Fond of thy own, to laſh all faults beſide? 
A ſcorn of baſeneſs, or a thirſt of fame, 
Inſpire thy rage, and help thee to declaim ? TH | 
The verſe that pertly does the world deride, | amr 1 
The Dictates not of pity but of Pride. mw 
Take then the wreath, with ſmiles which I reſign; is 
The world's each praiſe, each fault and frailty mine! 
The muſe gives up che fame che many boaſt, 
Severe to all, who hurts her poet moſt. 
His own lov'd follies he who firſt diſclaims, 


Some mercy muſt deſerve, whoever blames; © 
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The obje& of mankind's compaſſion lives, 
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